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THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION IN THE POLITICAL 
THEORY OF LORD ACTON 


GERTRUDE HIMMELFARB 


ORD ACTON once complained that he 
s agreed with no one and no one 
agreed with him. This should serve 
as a counsel of caution to his present-day 
interpreters. In the flush of “‘rediscover- 
ing” Acton, it is tempting to fit him into 
a familiar pattern of thought, one, pref- 
erably, which is relevant to contem- 
porary controversies. And since he is 
eminently quotable, the temptation is all] 
the greater to use him for partisan pur- 
poses, to select suitable quotations to 
recommend a cause. It is unfortunate 
that Acton himself should get lost in the 
process, that a part should be mistaken 
for the whole, and that he should be 
hastily assigned to a ready-made phi- 
losophy or school. 

Recently his name has been appearing, 
casually but with increasing regularity, 
in the roll of sponsors of an economic and 
political liberalism which traces its gene- 
sis to Adam Smith and the Manchester 
school. He was welcomed into their ranks 
by Friedrich A. Hayek, one of the most 
distinguished leaders of the party. In a 
lecture delivered late in 1945 at Univer- 
sity College, Dublin, and published as 
Individualism: true and false,* Hayek 


took as his exemplars Alexis de Tocque- 
ville and Acton, heirs to the tradition of 
Adam Smith, Edmund Burke, and the 
English Whigs. He introduced them as the 
“true individualists,”’ exposing the errors 
of those “false individualists” who traced 
their descent to the Physiocrats and En- 
cyclopedists, and, above all, to Rousseau. 
The false individualists act upon a ‘‘de- 
sign theory”’ of social institutions. They 
assume that liberty is the product of a 
conscious social design, the application 
of a single, consistent, and rational idea. 
Elsewhere Hayek has described this at- 
titude as the engineering mania applied 
to society: the engineering mind seeks to 
blueprint the organization of society, 
plan each of its details, assign to each in- 
dividual and each action a definite place 
in a rational scheme for the improvement 
of the general welfare. 

The true individualists, on the other 
hand, according to Hayek, are not driven 
by the rationalist compulsion to design 
and plan. They are sensitive to the com- 
plexity and indirection characterizing so- 
ciety. They realize that it is not in the 


t Dublin, 1946. (Reprinted in Individualism and 
economic order (Chicago, 1948].) 
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single-mindedness of a plan but in the 
multiplicity of social forces that liberty 
resides—not in the efficiency or benevo- 
lence of a single power and interest but 
in the conflicts and balances of many 
powers and interests. The only provi- 
dential agency is that which prompts 
men to consult their own interests, “the 
benign and wise disposer of all things,”’ 
as Burke put it, “who obliges men, 
whether they will or not, in pursuing 
their own selfish interests, to connect the 
general good with their own individual 
success.’ This is not to say that man is 
selfish in any invidious sense; it merely 
testifies to the natural limitations of his 
knowledge. He cannot comprehend more 
than a minute fraction of society—that 
sector marked off by his immediate in- 
terests and experiences. Any general de- 
sign, attempting to embrace all of soci- 
ety, is an artificial construction which, as 
often as not, violates the very purpose of 
its being. Hayek concluded his lecture: 
“The fundamental attitude of true in- 
dividualism is one of humility towards 
the processes by which mankind has 
achieved things which have not been de- 
signed or understood by any individual 
and are indeed greater than individual 
minds.’ 

On the one occasion when Acton was 
presented to an English audience in a 
full-length study, he was then, also, com- 
mitted to the same party. Archbishop 
David Mathew, in his recent biography 
of Acton’s early years, describes Burke 
and Acton, “master and disciple,” as “‘in 
essence conservative believing Whigs.”’ 


? Burke himself, it ‘might be pointed out, fits the 
model of the “true individualist’ only with some 
judicious pruning. His theory of the state is not 
far removed from that of Rousseau, for he identified 
the state with society, defining it as “a partnership 
in all art; a partnership in every virtue, and in all 
perfection.” 


PP. 38. 
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“Edmund Burke was the one teacher 
whom Acton came to early and never 
left. It is remarkable that each one of the 
great historian’s successive mentors sus- 
tained this influence. There were to be 
certain changes of direction in Acton’s 
outlook, but through each variation he 
remained attached to this political phi- 
losopher. His feeling for Burke is as clear 
in the immaturity of his writings for the 
Rambler as in his final Cambridge lec- 
tures. From him he learned the need for 
ordered liberty.”4 Hayek might have 
quoted Burke to the same effect as did 
Mathew: “We ought to understand it 
[the constitution] according to our meas- 
ure, and to venerate where we are not 
able presently to comprehend’’; ‘The 
example of a wise, moral, well-natured, 
and well-tempered spirit of freedom is 
that alone which can be useful to us, or in 
the least degree reputable or safe.’’s 
These, says Mathew, were sentiments 
particularly valued by Acton. He goes 
on to cite Acton’s remark, “You can 
hardly imagine what Burke is for all of 
us who think about politics, and are not 
wrapped in the blaze and whirlwind of 
Rousseau,” and concludes: ‘‘These 
phrases ring with that assured enthusi- 
asm which would mark Acton’s matu- 
rity.’ 

However respectable and admirable 
the company in which Acton is common- 
ly introduced, the fact is that his pres- 
ence is sometimes obtained by false pre- 
tenses. Only in his very early years can 
it be said that he was an entirely faithful 
disciple of Burke. During the period 
when he edited the Rambler, from 1859 to 
1862, between the ages of twenty-five 
and twenty-eight, Acton did hold a phi- 
losophy that was indebted—even con- 
sciously indebted—to Burke. It was dur- 


4 Acton: the formative years (London, 1946), p. 5. 
5 Ibid., p. 6. ® bid. 
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ing these years that he insisted upon a 
moderate and well-ordered liberty, ex- 
alted the constitution and the law above 
reason and conscience, deplored the “‘ab- 
stract, ideal absolutism” of the modern 
temper. Of the northern abolitionists in 
the American Civil War, he then wrote: 
“The influence of these habits of ab- 
stract reasoning to which we owe the 
revolution in Europe is to make all things 
questions of principle and of abstract 
law.... Very different is the mode in 
which the Church labours to reform man- 
kind by assimilating realities with ideals, 
and accommodating herself to times and 
circumstances.’’7 

That, however, was in 1861. In later 
years, certainly during the last twenty- 
five years of his life, a prominent theme 
in his writings was the denunciation of 
just those sentiments. He was true to 
Burke in urging the importance of the 
balance of forces within the state and 
cautioning against the corruptibility of 
human agencies—of “planners.” (‘‘Power 
tends to corrupt” is the dictum by which 
we have come to identify Acton.) But he 
often parted from Burke on the decisive 
question of the function of the ideal. In 
his own way Acton could be as doctri- 
naire as Rousseau. He exalted the role of 
abstract ideas and of absolute moral 
ideals, abjured any reverence for consti- 
tutions and laws, and denied that mod- 
eration was the cardinal principle of po- 
litical action. He gave to the historian 
something of the engineering frame of 
mind that Hayek deplores, for the his- 
torian, he insisted, must sit in judgment 
upon society to see to it that its ideals— 
or, rather, his ideals—were fulfilled; and 
each individual and each action must be 
subjected to his rational judgment. There 
was little humility toward the imper- 


7 “Political causes of the American Revolution,” 
Rambler, V (1861), 57-58. 


sonal processes of history in Acton’s ma- 
ture philosophy and much impatience 
with the habits of selfish interests. He 
rarely gave his obeisance to tradition qua 
tradition or law qua law. Instead he gen- 
erally counseled that the slate be wiped 
clean of past impressions so as not to ob- 
scure the signature of the present genera- 
tion. If in some respects he continued in 
the paths of “true individualism,” in 
other and more important respects he 
deserves the reproach of “‘false individu- 
alism.’’ And there was certainly no “as- 
sured enthusiasm” for Burke in Acton’s 
maturity; on the contrary, there was 
much doubt and bitterness. 

Acton’s thoughts on the American 
Revolution may be taken as a test case of 
his mature philosophy. It is no trivial il- 
lustration, since the Revolution played a 
prominent part in his intellectual biog- 
raphy. He often dated the origin of mod- 
ern liberty as 1776, and it was a devotion 
to liberty that animated his study of his- 
tory, politics, and religion. In his analysis 
of the Revolution are brought to a focus 
the principles permeating all of his work. 
If he is here revealed in an unorthodox 
light and a new perspective, !t may ex- 
pose the partiality and one-sidedness of 
the conventional interpretations of his 
thought. 

The perspective also changes as writ- 
ings other than the collected essays and 
lectures are consulted. The three vol- 
umes of published correspondence have 
long been recognized as containing some 
of his boldest excursions into political 
theory.® A large number of articles and 

8 Essays and lectures: History of freedom, ed. 
J. N. Ficcis and R. V. LAuRENcE (London, 1907); 
Historical essays and studies, ed. Ficcis and Laur- 
ENCE (London, 1908); Lectures on modern history, 
ed. Ficcis and LAuRENCE (London, 1906); and 
Lectures on the French Revolution, ed. Ficcis and 
LAURENCE (London, 1910). Correspondence: Letters 


of Lord Acton to Mary Gladstone, ed. H. Paut (New 
York, 1904), and a second edition containing further 
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reviews have not been reprinted; except 
for selected passages in a biographical 
sketch by F. E. Lally, As Lord Acton 
says,? they are generally inaccessible, 
particularly to American readers. Per- 
haps the most fertile and least explored 
source of material is the mass of notes 
and manuscripts left by Acton to the 
Cambridge University Library. These in- 
clude hundreds of files of cards and note- 
books, in Acton’s hand, containing criti- 
cal notes, passages transcribed from a 
variety of sources, sketches and drafts of 
lectures and correspondence, and person- 
al reflections and memoranda.”® The ar- 
gument of this paper leans heavily upon 
this manuscript material. Acton’s famous 
library has also been kept intact at Cam- 
bridge, and his notations in works on the 
American Revolution and in the volumes 
of Burke’s speeches provide clues to the 
inspiration and intention of his work. 


I 


The true pupil of Burke would say, 
paraphrasing T. S. Eliot, that between 








letters (London, 1913); Lord Acton and his circle, 
ed. Francis Aidan Gasquet (London, 1906); and 
Selections from the correspondence of the first Lord 
Acton, ed. Ficcis and LAURENCE (London, 1917). 

9 Newport, R. I., 1942. 

© Although most of the individual notes are not 
dated, it is generally possible to estimate the period 
during which the groups of notes originated. Occa- 
sional notes are prefixed by dates or cite conversa- 
tions which are dated; the publication dates of the 
books and articles referred to sometimes provide 
a definite limit at one end; some groups obviously 
represent the assembled material for an identifiable 
essay or lecture; others (e.g., those on Ignaz von 
Déllinger and John Henry Newman) refer to con- 
temporaries in the past tense and were apparently 
penned soon after the death of the person. However 
imprecise these estimates may be, one can, I believe, 
fairly confidently distinguish between the periods 
roughly before and after 1875—certainly between 
the notes written before 1872 and those written 
after 1880. There is always, of course, the possi- 
bility of error for any single card that is not ex- 
plicitly dated. It is not upon isolated citations but 
upon the general tenor of the notes that the argu- 
ment must rest. 
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the idea and the reality falls the shadow 
of history; between the designs of philos- 
ophers and the facts of society is a host 
of mediating conditions—the idiosyncra- 
sies of history, accidents, tradition, laws, 
the wills and interests of individuals and 
groups, and political compromises and 
expediencies. And he would consider it 
desirable that these mediating conditions 
exist in all their diversity and confusion. 
Acton, on the contrary, was generally 
distracted and annoyed by them. For 
him the optimum condition was one in 
which idea and fact were brought to- 
gether in immediate and exact corre- 
spondence. History in its only significant 
sense, he believed, was the history of 
ideas; ideas alone provided the motive 
power for the advance of history and lib- 
erty. It is a recurrent theme in his notes: 
“Tdeas mainly govern the world. That is 
the reason of progress. If they alone gov- 
erned, progress would be constant. Be- 
cause demonstration is irresistible. But 
it (the world] is partly governed by habit, 
condition, interests, passion.’’* As some 
of his critics maintain, Acton overempha- 
sized the ideological factor in history. 
History as idea was more than a philoso- 
phy of history in his scheme of thought; 
it was a working description of history as 
he wrote it. 

In analyzing the American Revolution 
he was even bolder than usual, for he 
thought of the Revolution as an episode 
of special purity and integrity. The sur- 
face presentation of the event coincided 
with its inner, ideological meaning. Nei- 
ther the men participating in it, he 
thought, nor the historians retrospective- 
ly examining it need be put off by extra- 
neous details or unworthy appearances. 
Even on the most mundane level, Acton 
found the historian’s job simplified: the 


™ Cambridge University Library, Additional 


MSS, 4941. See also Add. MSS, 4938. 
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sources, he judged, had been so well 
plumbed, the facts so satisfactorily es- 
tablished, that there could be no serious 
quarrels about matters of fact.” 

If the historian of the present day 
finds this confidence misplaced, he may 
also find fault with Acton’s version of the 
facts, for the Revolution, Acton main- 
tained, had been motivated by a pure 
idea and a disinterested principle. There 
had been no actual oppression to provoke 
the colonists, he alleged. Economically 
the three pence tax was a trifle; political- 
ly America under British rule was freer 
than any other country in the world; le- 
gally Britain was probably in the right. 
The colonists did not rise in defense of 
their property, happiness, or traditional 
rights. On the contrary, they risked 
everything of material value. As Benja- 
min Franklin loftily declaimed: “I will 
freely spend nineteen shillings in the 
pound to defend my right of giving or re- 
fusing the other shilling.’ The point at 
issue, Acton had no doubt, was “‘a very 
subtle and refined one.’”"4 

The tax was objectionable not because 
of the practical mischief it worked but 
because of its symbolic evil. It was an as- 
sertion of absolutism, however impotent 
in practice. In resisting that assertion, 
the Revolution found its meaning. Be- 
fore 1776 absolutism had been injurious 
or inconvenient; after 1776 it was simply 
wrong.’ The true liberal, in Acton’s 
faith, is one to whom the actual abuses of 
tyranny, the drama of persecution, are 


2 Lectures on modern history, p. 7. 


13 This passage is transcribed in Add. MSS, 
4895, and is marked in Acton’s copy of George 
BancroF?’s History of the American Revolution 
(London, 1854), III, 4. 


14 Lectures on modern history, p. 309. See also the 
discussion of the American Revolution in Lectures on 
the French Revolution, pp. 20-26, and in Selections 
Srom the correspondence, pp. 277-80. 


1s Add. MSS, 489s. 


supererogatory arguments against abso- 
lutism. “He condemns, not Nero, or 
Ivan, or Lopez; but Charles V, Lewis 
XIV, George III. He fights, he stakes his 
life, his fortune, the existence of his fami- 
ly, not to resist the intolerable reality of 
oppression, but the remote possibility of 
wrong, of diminished freedom.’? The 
threepence that broke up the British Em- 
pire was three pence worth of pure prin- 
ciple. 

In its most general form, this view of 
the Revolution involved the repudiation 
of politics as the pursuit of material in- 
terests and the craft of expediency. 
“Politics = the ethics of political life,” 
reads one of Acton’s manuscript notes, 
filed under “‘America.’”"* The Revolution, 
he said, was the first occasion on which 
the ultimate ethical principle, liberty, 
was directly identified with political ac- 
tion. Previous events, to be sure, had 
contributed to liberty, but they had done 
so by indirection. This was the case with 


.the struggle between church and state in 


the middle ages and the religious con- 
flicts of the seventeenth century. In the 
middle ages both church and state had 
demanded absolute authority. Liberty 
was only a by-product of the rivalry be- 
tween the two powers and the resistance 
offered by each to the excessive preten- 
sions of the other. In the seventeenth 
century it was raised to the rank of a 
principle, but the religious sects that for- 
mally proclaimed it did so only in self- 
defense. Because they were permanently 
consigned to the status of minority 
groups, liberty was a necessary condition 
of their existence. The history of liberty 
and toleration until 1776 was the history 

6 Francisco Solano Lopez (1827-70) was dic- 
tator of Paraguay from 1862 until his death. In 
1868, suspecting a conspiracy to assassinate him, he 


ordered the execution of several hundred of the 
leading citizens of Asuncién. 


17 Add. MSS, 4or1s. *8 Add. MSS, 4897. 
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of grudging favors doled out in the 
course of conflicts, the record of a series 
of temporary settlements and conces- 
sions. In his notes Acton deprecated the 
liberty achieved in this manner. Tolera- 
tion might be expedient, he said; it might 
even be a religious duty; but until it was 
established as a political right, its posi- 
tion was precarious. “‘As long as liberal 
movements were caused for religion, 
when religion was secured, liberty was 
disregarded. Liberty was safe only when 
it was the direct aim of action.’”® It was 
left for the American Revolution to take 
this final step. In a notebook containing 
what was probably a draft of his lecture, 
“The history of freedom in Christiani- 
ty,” delivered in 1877, Acton remarked, 
“T might begin a hundred years ago. 
Never till then had men sought liberty 
knowing what they sought.’”° 

Having launched a revolution in the 
service of the truth, of an ideal, and of a 
doctrine, America stood as a reproach to 
all Whig history before that time. The 
Whigs had been in the right—as far as 
they went. But they had advanced by 
way of compromises and had contented 
themselves with expedients. Fundamen- 
tally they had acquiesced in the existing 
order and so had been a party to the “re- 
pression of the ideal.”’** The American 
Revolution, reintroducing the ideal, 
marked the mutation of whiggism into 
liberalism. The center shifted from what 
is to what ought to be. “The Whig gov- 
erned by compromise. The Liberal be- 
gins the reign of ideas.”’” 


19 Add. MSS, 4895. See also Add. MSS, 5006. 


20 Add. MSS, 4870. Cf. “Liberal Catholicism 
begins only when there are Liberals. Strictly then 
only in 1776. Liberalism was not entirely new, nor 
Liberal Catholicism. It had a long preamble. But a 
special problem arose from the time when Liberty 
began to be made the deciding principle of public 
morality’? (Add. MSS, 4975). 


2 Add. MSS, 49409. 
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In a long and eloquent letter Acton 
dwelt upon the critical transformation of 
history contrived by the American Revo- 
lution. Liberty, he said, was about to die 
in Europe in 1773, when America revived 
it. “It is from the forests not of Germany 
but of Pennsylvania that it comes to us 
as we see it.” The old Whigs, to be sure, 
had also sought liberty, and they too had 
risked revolution in order to acquire it. 
But they had looked upon it as a privi- 
lege rather than as a right, and at best as 
a right rather than as a duty. They had 
demanded it for themselves alone, as 
Englishmen, and only because national 
traditions and local conditions sanc- 
tioned it. And they had demanded it, 
above all, as a means of protecting their 
property from excessive or unjust taxes. 
It was not until the link between proper- 
ty and liberty was broken that an unjust 
tax assumed the proportions of a moral 
outrage. Charles If may have been a 
cheat and an impostor; George III was 
nothing less than a criminal. Between the 
old Whigs and the American Revolution, 
between property and liberty, intervened 
the idea of conscience :?3 

It came when Christianity found itself re- 
duced to its simplest expression, without 
church, sacrament, clergy, or ritual, and when 
it arrived at the point where it identified itself 
with universal morality. In that form Christi- 
anity founded a state and created a constitution 
where there was no other safeguard than indi- 
viduality. And by the succession of events the 
safeguard of the individual, that is to say the 
conscience, took the place of many dogmas and 
grew considerably. If the human conscience is 
truly what Butler and Kant affirm it to be, it is 
supreme; states and churches, opinion and tra- 


22 Tbid. Cf. “They [American Revolutionists] 
claimed to draw from the pure wells of Whiggism. 
But they carried Whiggism from the stages of com- 
promise to the crowning stage of principle’ (Add. 
MSS, 4898). 


23 Selections from the correspondence, 
(trans. from the French). 


Pp. 279 
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dition, custom and national character, public 
interests and acquired rights yield before it, and 
are no more than secondary. 


The supremacy of the individual con- 
science was a doctrine to which many of 
Acton’s contemporaries paid homage. 
The secular liberals—John Stuart Mill, 
for example—insisted that the individual 
must be free to consult and act upon the 
dictates of his conscience (as long as he 
did not infringe upon the similar rights of 
others). But theirs was a principle of tol- 
eration derived from a philosophy of 
skepticism. Fallibility, they held, was the 
only certain attribute of every doctrine, 
individual, and group; therefore all opin- 
ions had perforce to be tolerated. Acton’s 
argument was very different. He asserted 
not only the rights of conscience—his fa- 
vorite definition of liberty was “the reign 
of conscience’’?4—but the objective infal- 
libility of conscience. One of his notes 
elucidates the distinction: “The doctrine 
of the sovereignty and finality of con- 
science, the doctrine of its infallibility. 
The first promoted toleration, the sec- 
ond, all liberty.’ 

Yet the notion of conscience was not 
intended to admit all beliefs to a status 
of equality. Only Mill, with the empiri- 
cist’s provisional attitude of neutrality 
and the unbeliever’s fixed expression of 
tolerance, could do that. Acton’s temper- 
ament was not one to permit suspended 
judgment. He believed in absolute ethi- 
cal judgments as firmly as he believed in 
the dogmas of the Catholic church. For 
him the great modern heresy, even more 
than religious unbelief, was the idea of 
ethical and historical relativity. And be- 
cause the heresy was so pervasive, he felt 
completely isolated in his ‘‘essential ethi- 
cal position.’”° Even Ignaz von Dollin- 
ger, his former professor and mentor, had 


24 Add. MSS, 4901, 4938, 4939, and 4941. 
25 Add. MSS, 4901. 


succumbed, in Acton’s opinion, to the 
moral laxity that was the plague of rela- 
tivity. In politics this found expression in 
an inadequate conception of liberalism 
when principles were not pursued to their 
final, absolute abode. ‘‘Déllinger,” Acton 
noted, ‘was very much against tyranny. 
But that does not make a Liberal.’”’ 
And Déollinger’s theory of ethics Acton 
found to be perverted in the same way. 
By associating the inviolability of con- 
science with its fallibility, Déllinger was 
forced to conclude that a single moral 
standard would not do for all men and 
that what was wrong for one was not 
necessarily wrong for another.?® Acton, 
on the other hand, was certain that the 
knowledge of good and evil was lodged, 
by divine grace, in all men, with no sac- 
rifice of precision or constancy. It was 
“universal, imperishable, and unerr- 
ing.’’29 

If the rights of conscience involved no 
dissolution of absolute moral standards, 
it was because conscience, in turn, was 
grounded on an objective natural law. 
Independent of man-made law and will, 
the natural law provided the individual 
with a secure refuge against the state and 
society, a point of vantage from which 
he could resist outside influences. It pro- 
vided him with an armory of superior re- 
sources—an immortal soul, infallible con- 





26 Add. MSS, 5403. This is a penciled draft of a 
letter, apparently to Lady Blennerhassett, in which 
Acton described, in very moving and personal terms, 
his growing disillusionment with Déllinger. 

27 Add. MSS, 4915. 

28 Add. MSS, 4901. The same box of manuscripts 
contains one anomalous remark: “Obvious that 
the sovereignty of conscience destroys the fixed 
standard. Each man must be judged by his own 
code.’’ That Acton did not find this a persuasive 
argument is apparent in everything he wrote. Since 
the wording of this note is similar to the view he 
attributed to Déllinger, he perhaps intended it as a 
description of Déllinger’s theory in contrast to his 
own. 


29 Add. MSS, 5017. 
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science, likeness to God, and sense of 
“eternity overshadowing the course of 
time.’’3° It was with these resources that 
America succeeded in challenging the 
source of legal authority, parliament. 
This was a momentous advance upon the 
English Revolution, which had dared 
challenge the king only by appealing to 
the superior authority of parliament. The 
_ colonists had discovered that it was not 
enough to debase the king and elevate 
the nation; it was necessary to establish 
the individual above both. Men, Acton 
noted, had been successively governed by 
force, authority, opinion, and conscience, 
and each stage was a mark of progress.** 
Yet in one sense the final stage was the 
negation of all the others. 

It would be futile to speculate on the 
philosophical content assigned by Acton 
to “conscience” or ‘natural law.” He 
was not a philosopher or even a particu- 
larly systematic thinker. He did not use 
the American example as an opportunity 
to inquire into the law of nature; he sim- 
ply assumed that nature enjoined the 
precepts of morality and liberty. What 
he did seize upon in natural law was its 
implicit repudiation of all existing insti- 
tutions and sanctions. ‘“‘Legality, author- 
ity, possession, tradition, custom, opin- 
ion are not decisive in the view of liberal- 
ism,”’ he remarked.*? He was contemptu- 
ous of the Revolution of 1688, when “‘il- 
legible rolls of parchment, written before 
1400, were brought down to the House of 
Lords.”33 The drama of the American 
Revolution was expressed not in a par- 
liamentary ceremony but in the Boston 


3° Add. MSS, 4986. Cf. “Liberalism thinks that 
you must let God work, not restraining His action 
with fixed barriers. It is the liberty of Providence 
they demand. God’s chief means of action on man is 
grace. And grace is individual. Expose the indi- 
vidual to that alone’ (Add. MSS, 4949). 


3t Add. MSS, s60s. 


32 Add. MSS, 4948. 33 Add. MSS, 4954. 
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Tea Party, which reduced the dispute 
between England and America to its 
simplest expression by replacing the logic 
of charters by the universal logic of na- 
ture. 

It was the pretension of the past to 
rule over the present that Acton resent- 
ed. In his public lectures this resentment 
was restrained; in his notes it is sharp 
and aggressive: 

Do not bury the conscience beneath the 
ruins of crumbled ages, and set the thrones on 
sepulchres. Snatch the sceptre from the grasp of 
the dead.34 

All through, America meant: escape from 
History. They started fresh, unencumbered 
with the political Past.35 

The permanent and universal question is 
whether the living shall govern the dead; past 
or present; acquired rights or aspired rights; 
fact or idea; accident or design; the will of man 
or the will of God; morality or force.% 


I] 


Edmund Burke had been perhaps the 
most prominent English champion of the 
American Revolution, and it might be 
thought that this, at least, would have 
endeared him to Acton. But it was not so, 
for the revolution Burke had in mind was 
not that which Acton cherished, and the 
terms in which he defended it were ab- 
horrent to Acton. An avowed empiricist 
in politics, Burke denied the abstractions 
of right and justice as firmly in 1776 as in 
1789. His speeches on America appealed 
to circumstantial, not absolute, morality. 
In Acton’s copy of Burke’s “Speech on 
conciliation with America” (1775), the 
following passage is marked :37 

In every arduous enterprise, we consider 
what we are to lose, as well as what we are to 
gain; and the more and better stake of liberty 
every people possess, the less they will hazard in 

34 Add. MSS, 4940. 

3s Add. MSS, 4808. 36 Add. MSS, 5468. 


37 BuRKE, Works (8 vols.; London, 1852), 111, 284. 
(The italics are Burke’s.) 
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a vain attempt to make it more. These are the 
cords of man. Man acts from adequate motives 
relative to his interest; and not on metaphysical 
speculations. Aristotle, the great master of rea- 
soning, cautions us, and with great weight and 
propriety, against this species of delusive geo- 
metrical accuracy in moral arguments, as the 
most fallacious of all sophistry. 


Confessing that he hated the very sound 
of the metaphysical distinctions of 
rights, Burke judged the tax dispute ex- 
clusively in terms of polity and expeci- 
ency.%* 

Acton’s theory was so distinctly op- 
posed to Burke’s that it might have been 
formulated with Burke in mind. Con- 
vinced that wrong ideas were more in- 
iquitous than wrong ceeds, he looked 
upon Burke’s philosophy as a basic per- 
version of morality, an ideological sin un- 
redeemed by the practical support he had 
furnished the colonies. The perversion 
was the insidious work of naturalism and 
empiricism which locate the moral char- 
acter of an act in its consequences rather 
than in some immediate and absolute 
judgment attached to the act itself. 
“Naturalism,”’ Acton noted, ‘implied 
that men had distinguished right from 
wrong by observing their effects. That is, 
that they display their character in their 
effects. The result determines the quality 
of the act. It is the judgment. How this 
also prepared the way for Machiavelli.’’3? 

38 BurKE, “Speech on American taxation,” 
Works (2 vols.; London, 1842), I, 173-74. Burke’s 
pragmatic view of politics became even more ag- 
gressive following the French Revolution. A passage 
in the “Appeal from the new to the old Whigs” 
(1791), also marked by Acton, expresses most 
sharply the contrast to Acton’s view: “The prac- 
tical consequences of any political tenet go a great 
way in deciding upon its value. Political problems 
do not primarily concern truth or falsehood. They 
relate to good or evil. What in the result is likely to 
produce evil, is politically false: that which is pro- 
ductive of good is politically true’”’ (Works [1852 ed.], 
IV, 462). Acton noted similar passages in the 


‘“‘Appeal” and in Burke’s correspondence (Add. 
MSS, 4967). 


39 Add. MSS, 5440. 


Burke, Acton lamented, had his dis- 
ciples. In a long letter addressed to Mary 
Gladstone, Acton complained of his own 
generation, which, tutored by Burke, dis- 
played a similar brand of immorality. 
Men no longer believed in “‘political sci- 
ence,”’ he said, by which he meant that 
they no longer believed that politics was 
a branch of moral science. ‘“They think 
that politics teach what is likely to do 
good or harm, not what is right and 
wrong, innocent or sinful.” It was wrong 
and sinful, America had bluntly asserted, 
to impose taxation without representa- 
tion, and it had resisted because of its 
moral obligation to do so. But diplomats 
and opportunists, Acton continued, 
would not have understood a blanket 
proposition of this sort and would not 
have acted in America’s spirit. Instead 
they would have urged it to consider the 
consequences, balance the probabilities, 
estimate the relative forces, and choose 
the lesser evil. Political questions, they 
would have said, must be “treated ex- 
perimentally, by the Baconian meth- 
ods.”’ And it was Burke, above all, who 
propagated this view of politics and in- 
spired its most devoted spokesman, John 
Morley.*° 

“Political scepticism” is a phrase used 
repeatedly in Acton’s notes to describe 
Burke’s contempt for a fixed standard of 
political morality.** Burke, he explained, 
was too attached to history, first, in his 
spirit of compromise and practicality 
and, probably more important, in his 
faith in the virtue and wisdom of the 
past. ‘“The will of the dead . . . [acted] to 
the detriment of his reasoning power and 


4° Letters to Mary Gladstone (2d ed.), p. 180. See 
also p. 179. 


4t Add. MSS, 4967. ‘‘Political science,’ or 
ethics, or liberty—for Acton used the terms almost 
interchangeably—was the “‘secret of the progress of 
the world”’ (Add. MSS, 4941). 
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of his moral sense.’’4 Among Acton’s 
manuscripts is one file labeled “Leibniz 
and Burke”’;43 the association was based 
upon the belief shared by both that what 
is, is best. History exerted another evil 
charm: it tempted Burke to be too solici- 
tous of interests and too casual with re- 
gard to justice.*4 Just as he yielded to the 
claims of tradition and the authority of 
time, so he deferred to the established 
interests of this world, ignoring theeternal 
interests and claims of the other.‘ 
Burke, finally, was found guilty by 
Acton of contributing to the canoniza- 
tion of party government. To the other 
temporal distractions to which men were 
subject were now added those of party 
interests and loyalty. The party system 
had even more corrupting effects, for it 
was based on the assumption that nei- 
ther party, and so neither set of ideas, 
should be permitted to prevail. ‘‘Under- 
standing, compromise, mutual tolera- 
tion,’’ was the permanent atmosphere of 
such a government, which was not to be 
disturbed by a serious examination of 
basic principles. The ‘‘laws of the game,” 
the “‘terms of the bargain,’’ must be ob- 
served as sacred; and this outlawed ideas 
as a serious participant in the political 
struggle. Burke, the prophet of party, 
could not be the prophet of principle.“ 


4 Add. MSS, 4067. 
43 Add. MSS, 496s. 
44 Add. MSS, 4967. 


4s Alfred COBBAN, in his volume, Edmund Burke 
and the revolt against the eighteenth century (London, 
1929), asserts: “‘Acton was right in seeing in Burke’s 
theory a fundamental opposition to the Catholic 
system of thought” (p. 86). Robert H. Murray 
makes the same point in his biography, Edmund 
Burke (Oxford, 1931). It is true that one of Acton’s 
notes identifies Burke’s ‘‘historical-mindedness,”’ 
or ethical relativism, as “essentially Anglican’’ 
(Add. MSS, 4967). Other notes, however, among 
the same group, characterize it as “the Catholic 
theory that what is is right’? and “the Catholic 
view of history.’’ Acton did not always identify 
Catholicism and morality. 
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Acton’s philosophy, as he repeatedly 
pointed out in his notes, was the antith- 
esis of Burke’s. To hold that politics 
was based on an absolute moral code, to 
praise the American Revolution as an act 
of pure selfless idealism, was to condemn 
Burke’s philosophy and to repudiate his 
view of the Revolution. Yet the condem- 
nation and repudiation were not always 
forthcoming, and Acton often saw fit to 
blunt his criticisms and even to deny 
them. In his public addresses he sum- 
marily described Burke as the best po- 
litical philosopher of the century, the 
greatest in English history, the noblest in 
the world.47 Acton was notoriously boun- 
tiful in his distribution of superlatives, 
but with all due stylistic allowances the 
theme occurs too often to be ignored. In 
public his reservations, if any, concerned 
Burke’s career following 1784 and not the 
period of the American Revolution. On 
the subject of Burke’s earlier career, his 
lectures flatly contradict his private 
notes. “The History of freedom in Chris- 
tianity” of 1877 and the lectures on the 
French Revolution delivered almost 
twenty years later agreed that Burke’s 
defense of the American Revolution was 
derived from the theory of natural 
rights.4* The lectures on modern history, 
1899-1901, described the address to the 
colonies as “‘the logical outcome of the 
principles of liberty and the notion of a 
higher law above municipal codes and 
constitutions with which Whiggism be- 
gan.’’4° A later lecture in this series an- 
nounced: “Burke at his best is England 


46 Add. MSS, 5689; Lectures on the French Revolu- 
tion, p. 27. 

47 “The history of freedom in antiquity,’’ History 
of freedom, p. 22; “The history of freedom in Chris- 
tianity,’’ ibid., p. 56; Lectures on modern history, 
p. 231; and Lectures on the French Revolution, p. 164. 

‘8 History of freedom, p. 56; and Lectures on the 
French Revolution, pp. 27-31. 


‘9 Lectures on modern history, pp. 217-18. 
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at its best. Through him and through 
American influences upon him, the sordid 
policy of the Walpolean Whigs became a 
philosophy, and a combination of expedi- 
ents was changed into a system of gener- 
al principles.’’s° 

Acton’s correspondence occupies an 
intermediary position between the trib- 
utes paid to Burke in the lectures and 
the generally harsh criticism leveled 
against him in the notes. In several let- 
ters he attempted to come to terms with 
his vacillations, mainly by shunting them 
off as inconsistencies present in Burke :** 

Those who deem that Burke was the first 
political genius until now, must at this point 
admit his inferiority. He loved to evade the ar- 
bitration of principle. He was prolific of argu- 
ments that were admirable but not decisive. He 
dreaded two-edged weapons and maxims that 
faced both ways. Through his inconsistencies we 
can perceive that his mind stood in a brighter 
light than his language; but he refused to em- 
ploy in America reasons which might be fitted 
to Ireland, lest he should become odious to the 
great families and impossible with the King. 
Half of his genius was spent in masking the 
secret that hampered it. Goldsmith’s cruel line 
is literally true. 


Several years later he returned to the 
theme. Taking Burke to task for his em- 
pirical view of politics and his “deleteri- 
ous influence’”’ upon. Morley, Acton add- 
ed the saving clause that Burke was in- 
consistent, that he had “another strain in 
his web” which he had to keep concealed 
because of the delicate Irish question.” 

The notes, for the most part, yield no 
ground to Burke; they judge his politics 
of expediency as the natural result of a 


5° Ibid., p. 276. 
st Letters to Mary Gladstone (2d ed.), p. 37. The 
last sentence refers to Oliver Goldsmith’s ‘‘Retalia- 
tion’’: Burke, 
“Who, born for the Universe, narrow’d his mind, 
And to party gave up what was meant for man- 
kind.”’ 


82 Tbid., pp. 182-83. 


warped philosophy. But at times they 
too suggest that it was the result of a 
“want of moral courage.”’s3 “Burke’s dis- 
like of abstract principles was a dodge to 
avoid decisive conduct, a compromise 
with the conditions of his political exist- 
ence.’’s4 Had he extended to Ireland the 
principles of the American Revolution, 
he would have jeopardized his political 
career. ‘““He was short of money, and 
obliged to make politics pay,” Acton re- 
marked not unsympathetically.5s The im- 
plication that appears on a few occasions 
in the notes and more often in the corre- 
spondence is that Burke was not truly 
what he appeared to be. If he appeared to 
hold a pragmatic view of politics, this 
was no more than a subterfuge, and when 
he could afford to be entirely sincere, he 
did entertain general propositions. With 
this construction of Burke’s motives in 
mind, Acton may have felt called upon, 
in his public lectures, to give him the 
benefit of the doubt and credit him with 
a philosophy of natural law.* 

One possible explanation of Acton’s 
inconsistency may be eliminated: the 
discrepancies between the lectures and 
the notes cannot be interpreted as a 
chronological development of his views. 
In 1896, just about the time that he was 
preparing his lectures on modern history 
and the French Revolution, he wrote to 
Gladstone: “I would undertake to praise 
Burke for an hour, one day, and to dis- 
parage him for just as long a week 
later.’’57 This was exactly what Acton 


83 Add. MSS, 4967. 

54 Add. MSS, 4914. 

ss Add. MSS, 496s. 

S6In his inaugural lecture, Acton prefaced 
Burke’s statement, “the principles of true politics 
are those of morality enlarged,’’ with the question- 
able compliment: “Burke, who, when true to him- 
self, is the most intelligent of our instructors’’ 
(Lectures on modern history, p. 28). 


57 Selections from the correspondence, p. 226. 
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did, except that his praise was delivered 
in public and his disparagement, for the 
most part, in private. 

Anyone who is familiar with Acton’s 
published work and who then consults 
his notes must be impressed by the fre- 
quent disparity of tone between the two. 
And this is true not only in regard to the 
American Revolution and Burke but for 
a variety of topics—the Whigs and Tories, 
the English and French revolutions, reli- 
gion and liberty, Professor Déllinger and 
Cardinal Newman. The discussions in 
the lectures tend to be more amiable, 
conventional, and eclectic than the notes 
and less insistent upon fine distinctions 
and scrupulous moral judgments. If the 
notes were merely the idle jottings of 
casual thoughts, they would be silenced 
by the more authoritative lectures. But 
they are often passionate assertions of 
his beliefs, and it is usually the lectures 
and not the notes that ring false. In any 
case, whatever the discrepancies between 
the lectures and the notes—and one can 
think of practical reasons why there 
might be such discrepancies—Acton’s in- 
terpretation of the American Revolution 
is clear, and whether he condemned or 
applauded Burke’s views or glossed over 
them, his own are not in doubt. 


III 


Acton’s theory of the American Revo- 
lution was, like most of his theories, am- 
bitious. It raises most of the questions 
significant for a philosophy of history, 
not the least of which is the question of 
the function of revolution as a political 
technique. He once posed the dilemma 
confronting the American colonists: Was 
it right to risk one’s person, country, 
family, and fortune for an idea which was 
in contradiction with all written law and 
was sanctified by no custom or religion, 
which was a pure ideal, novel and specu- 
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lative? “‘The affirmative response,” he 
concluded, “is the Revolution, or, as we 
say, Liberalism.’’s* His opening lecture in 
the series on the French Revolution 
flatly announced: ‘‘The principle of the 
higher law signifies Revolution.’’5® The 
theme recurs, particularly in his notes, to 
grace his discussion of a variety of sub- 
jects. In his analysis of evolution and 
revolution, for example, he assigned 
moral superiority to the latter, since evo- 
lution was the result of a preoccupation 
with the past and a susceptibility to out- 
ward influences, while revolution was the 
triumph of conscience and the voice of 
God.® He defined liberalism as the phi- 
losophy of what ought to be as against 
what is and said that it could not afford 
to shy from the possibility of inflicting 
destruction and ruin in the course of 
gaining its ends. Although he insisted 
that murder was the ‘low-water mark’”’ 
of politics and the one political act that 
could not be condoned, he did not deny 
to liberalism the use of violence in the 
service of an idea. One of his notebooks 
contains the observation: “Liberalism es- 
sentially revolutionary. Facts must yield 
to ideas. Peaceably and patiently if pos- 
sible. Violently if not.’ 

One of his most intriguing discussions 
of the problem of the ‘“‘abstract revolu- 
tion” is the review of James Bryce’s 
American commonwealth, which appeared 
in the English historical review of 1889 
and was reprinted in the History of free- 
dom. The discussion of the American 
Revolution opens with an outspoken 
criticism of Bryce, who is accused of de- 


58 Tbid., p. 278. 
59 Lectures on the French Revolution, p. 2. His 
inaugural lecture spoke of “the advent of the reign 


of general ideas which we call the Revolution’ 
(Lectures on modern history, p. 4). 
60 Add. MSS, sort. 


& Add. MSS, 4949. 62 Add. MSS, 5654. 
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grading general principles into questions 
of expediency. Bryce, Acton complained, 
looked for the foundations of American 
independence in the desire for good gov- 
ernment rather than for liberty, in ven- 
eration of the past rather than in the 
spirit of revolution. The paragraph con- 
cludes: “I descry a bewildered Whig 
emerging from the third volume with a 
reverent appreciation of ancestral wis- 
dom, Burke’s Reflections, and the eight- 
een Canons of Dort, and a growing belief 
in the function of ghosts to make laws for 
the quick.’°’ The body of the review is 
less forthright, and it might be supposed 
at first that Acton was merely quarrel- 
ing with the historical interpretation of 
the Revolution favored by Bryce. Bryce, 
he said, failed to reveal ‘‘the boundless 
innovation, the unfathomed gulf pro- 
duced by American independence.” He 
saw only the conservative spirit of the 
Revolution. But that conservative spirit, 
Acton protested, belonged to 1787, not 
to 1776:%4 

Another element was at work [in 1776], and 
it is the other element that is new, effective, 
characteristic, and added permanently to the 
experience of the world. The story of the revolt- 
ed colonies impresses us first and most distinctly 
as the supreme manifestation of the law of re- 
sistance, as the abstract revolution in its purest 
and most perfect shape. . . . It teaches that men 
ought to be in arms even against a remote and 
constructive danger to their freedom; that even 
if the cloud is no bigger than a man’s hand, it is 
their right and duty to stake the national exist- 
ence, to sacrifice lives and fortunes, to cover the 
country with a lake of blood, to shatter crowns 
and sceptres and fling parliaments into the sea. 
Qn this pnaciple of subversion they erected 
their commonwealth, and by its virtue lifted the 
world out of its orbit and assigned a new course 
to history. Here or nowhere we have the broken 
chain, the rejected past, precedent and statute 
superseded by unwritten law, sons wiser than 
their fathers, ideas rooted in the future, reason 
cutting as clean as Atropos. 

°3 History of freedom, p. 580 

°4 Tbid., pp. 585-86. 


It eventually becomes apparent that 
Acton did not intend only to recommend 
an alternative historical view of the Rev- 
olution. He was recommending the Revo- 
lution itself, as he saw it, as the ideal 
political experience. His intention is 
veiled by the ambiguous way in which he 
chose to write the review. Ideas are pre- 
sented and citations follow upon each 
other with only few direct comments on 
his own part. In a letter preserved in the 
Acton-Creighton correspondence in the 
Cambridge University Library, Acton 
commented upon this ambiguity to 
Mandell Creighton, then editor of the 
Review: “Bryce insists almost exclusively 
on the Conservative, the traditional, the 
historic side of things in the American 
Revolution. There is another side to the 
shield, which I have tried to make appar- 
ent, with the least possible assertion of 
difference, by putting others forward, in 
a way some readers, I suppose, will not 
understand. But there is some material 
for meditation for the thinking reader.’ 

His position is further clarified in a 
letter written the following year, in 
which he named Bryce as sharing—to- 
gether with Leibnitz, Burke, Savigny, 
and Déllinger—the belief that all of his- 
tory develops from traditional roots 
through the ministrations of time. As a 
general law of history, Acton wrote, this 
belief was mistaken, and although in cer- 
tain circumstances it might contain some 
truth and force, in others truth and force 
were on the side of its antithesis, the 
principle of revolution.” The American 
Revolution, it is clear, was one of the lat- 
ter circumstances, and Acton bestowed 
upon the principle of revolution his 
hearty benediction. The authorities he 
quoted at such length in his review of 
Bryce’s book spoke in his behalf, and the 


6s Add. MSS, 6871. 
6 Selections from the correspondence, p. 296. 
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principles they discovered in the Revolu- 
tion were those implicit in his philosophy 
of history. 

The review is important not only be- 
cause Acton contemplated the problem 
in its most general form but also because 
he thought it through sharply and un- 
compromisingly. In opposing the philoso- 
phy of Bryce, he presented his own in its 
harshest light, calculated to repel any 
admirer of Burke, perhaps even to repel 
a moderate admirer of the American 
Revolution. By way of numerous cita- 
tions, he developed the theory that his- 
tory was determined by the operation of 
extreme and abstract ideas. These, and 
not the attenuated and practical ideas, 
generated the most power, created most 
great changes, and left the most durable 
trace upon the world. Moreover, it was 
by virtue of revolutions that progress 
and civilization, justice and truth, were 
forwarded. Institutions, laws, and cus- 
toms were no more than expedients to 
meet particular cases; their authority 
was subordinate to the authority of each 
new generation of citizens. “We may 
make as good; we may make better,” he 
quoted Emerson.’ From Alexander 
Hamilton came the text that the sacred 
rights of men were not to be found in old 
parchments or musty records. ‘““They are 
written, as with a sunbeam, in the whole 
volume of human nature, by the hand of 
the Divinity itself, and can never be 
erased or obscured by mortal power.” An 
unidentified philosopher is credited with 
the observation that bad and good gov- 
ernments may be distinguished as those 
that exist and those that do not. The 
final quotation from Burke must have 
been conceived in a spirit of irony, for it 
was perhaps the most unrepresentative 


67 The whole of this excerpt appears in Acton’s 
notes as well, with the comment, “the other view 
to Bryce’s’’ (Add. MSS, 4897). 
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expression he could have chosen from 
Burke and yet the most apt expression of 
his own view: “Nothing less than a con- 
vulsion that will shake the globe to its 
centre can ever restore the European na- 
tions to that liberty by which they were 
once so much distinguished.’ 

It was not only in the discussion of 
Bryce that Acton seemed to elevate revo- 
lution into an ideal of political conduct. 
Plato’s Laws headed his lists of both the 
hundred and the dozen greatest books;® 
and of Plato, Acton said that he knew 
“no stronger advocate of revolution” —a 
distinction based on Plato’s belief in ideal 
politics and his habit of judging the pow- 
ers of this world by a divine standard.” 
One note suggests that among the leaders 
of mankind must be counted the Swabian 
peasantry, for they had helped create the 
“sleepless and universal power’’ of the 
Revolution, associating it with a political 
doctrine and opposing it to law and ex- 
pediency.” In his inaugural lecture he 
elaborated upon the theory that progress 
comes by way of catastrophe. “By a se- 
ries of violent shocks the nations in suc- 
cession have struggled to shake off the 
Past, to reverse the action of Time and 
the verdict of success, and to rescue the 


8 History of freedom, p. 587. 
69 Add. MSS, 5440. 


7 Review of T. Erskine May’s Democracy in 
Europe, in History of freedom, p. 71. Cf. “Plato— 
one part of the means by which men delivered 
themselves by force, from force, is due to him:— 
the supremacy of a heavenly law, written in the 
mind of God. But he did not use it. He perverted it’’ 
(Add. MSS, 4991). The final sentences refer to 
Acton’s conviction that Plato stopped short of the 
full consequences of his theory, that in practice his 
views of liberty were still partially based on ex- 
pediency rather than on justice. The Socratic school, 
Acton complained, legislated only for the favored 
citizens of Greece and admitted no general prin- 
ciples applicable to all men. As against Aristotle, 
however, whom Burke favored, Acton found Plato 
more attractive. 


Add. MSS, 4995. 
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world from the reign of the dead. They 
have been due less to provocation by ac- 
tual wrong than to the attraction of ideal 
right, and the claims that inspired them 
were universal and detached.’’” 


Earlier in this'lecture he had posed the 
question: “If the supreme conquests of 
society are won more often by violence 
than by lenient arts, if the trend and 
drift of things is towards convulsions and 
catastrophes, if the world owes religious 
liberty to the Dutch Revolution, consti- 
tutional government to the English, fed- 
eral republicanism to the American, po- 
litical equality to the French and its suc- 
cessors, what is to become of us, docile 
and attentive students of the absorbing 
Past?” He replied that although the rev- 
olutionist wanted to annul the historian, 
the revolution in fact renovated history, 
and he identified himself with those who 
saw the revolution as the “ripened fruit”’ 
of history.73 

The master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, has recalled a discussion he had, 
as an undergraduate fifty years ago, with 
the then recently appointed regius pro- 
fessor, Lord Acton. Acton had said that 
the middle ages were dull and that his- 
tory began to be interesting only with 
Martin Luther. The student showed his 
surprise, and the Catholic historian ex- 
plained that Luther’s movement was the 
first true revolution, ‘a revolution,” 
Professor Trevelyan comments, “being 
defined as a political change carried out 
as the consequence of an idea.”’”4 


72 Lectures on modern history, p. 32. Cf. “No 
course of obscure planting, of hidden growth, of 
gradual development, of venerable sanctions, of 
continuous progress have [sic] been more creative 
and constructive, more efficient in controlling events, 
directing progress, and moulding the future, than 
sudden decisions by which men have shaken off their 
past, have put off the old man, and turned their faces 
to the front’’ (Add. MSS, 4991). 


73 Lectures on modern history, pp. 13-14. 


IV 


The logic of his ideas committed Acton 
to a defense of the French Revolution, as 
he was aware :75 

A ground on which one could support Wash- 
ington and reject Sieyés, condemn George III 
and pardon Louis XIV, does not exist. If Ameri- 
can independence is justified, the French mon- 
archy is condemned, and condemned a hundred 
times over. Outside of Spain and Belgium all of 
modern revolution emerges from the abstract 
principles by which America was emancipated. 

To resist these conclusions it would be neces- 
sary to show that the Americans seriously made 
use of the civil law, and did not appeal to the 
Rights of Man. The third volume of Lecky and 
the declaration of Jefferson make that impos- 
sible. 


It was the American Revolution, he once 
remarked, that had endowed Rousseau 
with his extraordinary influence,” and he 
devoted the whole of the second lecture 
in the series on the French Revolution to 
an analysis of the American precedent. 
America had inspired France, first, by 
displaying a successful model of revolu- 
tion and, second, by providing a set of 
“ready-made” ideas. Among the ideas in- 
herited by France were: resistance is the 
most sacred of duties; political authority 
comes from those over whom it is exer- 
cised and depends upon their will; 
every authority not so constituted is il- 
legitimate and precarious; the past is 
more a warning than an example, and the 
earth was intended for the living and not 
the dead; the end of government is liber- 
ty; and the private individual should be 
free to direct his life by his conscience.” 
Acton also disputed the thesis that while 


74G. M. TREVELYAN, ‘Pietro Orsi’s universal 
history,’ Quarterly review, CCX XIX (1918), 73. 

78 Selections from the correspondence, p. 280. 
The reference to W. E. H. Lecky is to The history 
of England in the eighteenth century (London, 1882). 

7% Review of May’s Democracy in Europe, in 
History of freedom, p. 84. 

77 Lectures on the French Revolution, pp. 33 and 38. 
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the French set about to inaugurate an 
entirely new world, America, like Eng- 
land, had contented itself with tinkering 
with the old. America was more revolu- 
tionary, he maintained, and France less 
so, than this theory would have it.7° 

On this point, too, Acton came into 
conflict with Burke, for Burke was one of 
the first to propound the theory, now the 
conventional one, of the conservative 
American and the radical French Revo- 
lution. Acton marked the passages in 
Burke’s Works that illustrate this theory. 
Had the Americans rebelled “‘merely in 
order to enlarge their liberty,’ Burke 
wrote that he would have disowned 
them. But they were innocent of this in- 
tention, he continued. The Americans 
took up arms from one motive alone, 
Burke held, to prevent an illegal imposi- 
tion of taxes, and, in the spirit of the Eng- 
lish Revolution, they were merely repell- 
ing the usurpations of the monarch; like 
the English, they were preventing, not 
making, a revolution.?? The French Rev- 
olution on the other hand, was a genuine 
revolution in doctrine and dogma, a con- 
scious effort to introduce into the world 
a new and universal idea.*° 

Acton’s notes occasionally make al- 
lowances for Burke’s American speeches, 
but they are rarely indulgent toward his 
later career. Whether Burke, defending 
the colonies, was a genuine liberal con- 
cerned with their natural rights, or 
whether his reverence for the past and 
contempt for abstract principles defined 
him even then as a conservative, Acton 
was certain that by 1783 he had forfeited 
all right to the title of liberal. His exces- 


78 Selections from the correspondence, p. 271. 

79 BurKE, “Appeal from the new to the old Whigs,” 
Works (1852 ed.), 1V, 419-20; ‘Speech on the army 
estimate,’ marked by Acton in both editions of the 
Works (1842 ed.), I, 380; (1852 ed.), IV, 145. 

80 BurkKE, ‘Thoughts on foreign affairs,’’ Works 
(1852 ed.), IV, 555. 
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sive respect for history had ‘devoured 
all the rest of his principles, and made the 
first of liberals, the first of conserva- 
tives.”* Like Luther he was transformed 
from an emancipator seeking that which 
ought to be to a preacher of authority ac- 
quiescing in things as they were.* 

The Reflections on the French Revolu- 
tion, Acton noted, exhibited Burke’s 
worst intellectual vices: passion and 
skepticism, the ignorance of facts and the 
sanctification of prejudice.*3 Burke’s 
polemic had been directed against what 
he fancied was a rationalist plot to en- 
throne reason in the state. Acton tran- 
scribed the passages in the Reflections 
exalting prejudice over reason and de- 
clared them odious.*4 “Burke promotes 
Prejudice and a promoter of Prejudice is 
a promoter of untruth.’’*s’ Compared to 
Burke, Acton was a rationalist as surely 


8 Add. MSS, 4967. See also Add. MSS, 4965 
and 4953. 

82 Add. MSS, 5963. These views may be con- 
trasted to Acton’s early contributions to the Ram- 
bler and Home and foreign review. At that time he 
preferred Burke’s later career, when, he said, his 
party views had been replaced by ‘‘universal prin- 
ciples of political philosophy,’’ and the leader of a 
party had become the teacher of mankind (Rambler, 
XI [1858], 273). He also recommended Burke’s 
later work as a course of political education for 
Catholics: “In the writings of his last years (1792- 
1797) whatever was Protestant or partial or revolu- 
tionary of 1688 in his political views disappeared, 
and what remained was a purely Catholic view of 
political principles and of history’’ (Lord Acton and 
his circle, p. 4). For the young Acton even the 
English Revolution of 1688 was excessively radical. 

83 Add. MSS, 4957. 

8s BuRKE: “Prejudice renders a man’s virtue his 
habit, and not a series of unconnected acts; through 
just prejudice his duty becomes a part of his nature’’ 
(Add. MSS, 4967, and marked in the Works [1852 
ed.], 1V, 222). Acton also transcribed an excerpt 
from a letter of Burke, dated Feb. 26, 1790: “That 
which might be wrong in the beginning is conse- 
crated by time and becomes lawful. I had rather 
remain in ignorance and superstition, than be 
enlightened and purified out of the first principles of 
law and natural justice’ (Add. MSS, 4967). 


8s Add. MSS, 4967. 
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as were Rousseau and Robespierre. Like 
the philosophers of the French Revolu- 
tion, he rejected the cardinal tenet of 
Burke’s faith: that a constitution did not 
become legitimate by submitting to the 
probation of reason but was legitimate 
by virtue of the presumption of its exist- 
ence, the prescription of time, and the 
conventions of society. 

If the French Revolution was a revo- 
lution of philosophy and dogma, as 
Burke charged, so much the better for it, 
in Acton’s opinion. Like its prototype, 
the American Revolution, it was also, al- 
though Burke denied it, prompted by an 
enthusiasm for liberty, and this, too, was 
to its credit. Sieyés, said Acton, was the 
author of “‘the best of the political legacy 
of the Revolution” ;** he was “‘essentially 
a revolutionist, because he held that po- 
litical oppression can never be right, and 
that resistance to oppression can never 
be wrong.’’*? Burke, on the other hand, 
admired the despotism of the Bourbons**® 
and “gilded the old order of things.’*? 
Criticizing Déllinger’s partiality for 
Burke, Acton insisted that Burke must 
be branded as infamous “either for the 
principles on which he promoted one 
Revolution or for those on which he con- 
demned another.’’%° 

The course of Acton’s argument led 
inexorably from the American Revolu- 
tion to the French Revolution and from 
the early phases of the French Revolu- 
tion to its later excesses. He judged po- 
litical action to be moral when it was 
governed by a leading idea, as both the 
American and the French revolutions 
were. Yet he did not ignore the possibili- 
ty that an overweening idea might have 


86 Lectures on the French Revolution, p. 164. 
87 Tbid., p. 161. 

88 Selections from the correspondence, p. 227. 
89 Lectures on the French Revolution, p. 31. 
9° Add. MSS, 496s. 


illiberal social and political implications. 
He granted a good part of Burke’s case: 
violence, he admitted, might be neces- 
sary to inaugurate the new idea and in- 
vest it with governmental authority, and 
despotism might be the character of such 
a government. One note puts the admis- 
sion bluntly: ‘Government by Idea 
tends to take in everything, to make the 
whole of society obedient to the idea. 
Spaces not so governed are unconquered, 
beyond the border, unconverted, uncon- 
vinced, a future danger.’ 

The French Revolution was violent in 
its inception and despotic in its consum- 
mation. In his notes Acton reveals him- 
self prepared for both. He was impatient 
with Burke’s diatribes against the violent 
revolutionaries. “Burke was wrong to 
condemn the Revolution because of its 
crimes. No great cause could resist that 
test.” France, he pointed out, could not 
have been expected to accomplish in one 
stroke what had taken England fifty 
years to achieve. The bloodless Whig 
Revolution had had behind it the bloody 
interregnum of the 1640’s. Besides, Eng- 
land had been in a much more favorable 
position at the time of its revolution; lib- 
eral institutions had survived and the 
revolution had only to perpetuate them. 
In France the monarchy had destroyed 
these institutions and had willed to the 
revolution the absolutism of democra- 
cy.°3 The conditions under which the 
French had labored did not give promise 
of a glorious conclusion. But even if the 
perilous and costly experiment was 
doomed to failure, it had to be ventured. 
‘““A world has perished, a generation of 
men has been mown down so that the 

* Add. MSS, 4941. 

9 Add. MSS, 4967. Acton noted Burke’s remark, 
delivered in 1769: ‘‘Whenever the people are ag- 
grieved, they will be violent; whenever the people 
are violent they will be absurd’’ (zbid.). 

93 Add. MSS, 4965. 
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king might be Louis XVIII in place of 
Louis XVI, and the minister Fouché in 
place of Necker. According to the new 
doctrine of conscience it was not too 
dearly bought.”’4 


This was the logical course of reason- 
ing starting from the American Revolu- 
tion and developing through the out- 
break and the culmination of the French 
Revolution. But although it was the rea- 
soning honored in his notes, it was gener- 
ally denied in his lectures on the French 
Revolution. In his notes Acton shows 
himself to be aware of some of the dan- 
gerous implications of his philosophy. 
The lectures sacrifice this awareness, pre- 
sumably for the sake of moral indigna- 
tion and simplicity. With this sacrifice 
collapses the entire logical structure of 
his philosophy of history, for if the 
French Revolution cannot be discussed 
in the same terms as the American Revo- 
lution, the philosophy of history that he 
so insistently read into the American 
Revolution is vitiated. And his vacillat- 
ing attitude toward Burke may be seen 
as a profound ambivalence eating away 
at the very heart of his political philoso- 
phy. 

The lectures present a fairly conven- 
tional picture of the French Revolution. 
They approve of the Revolution in its 
earliest stages because it was the work of 
the conservative party of Mounier and 
Malouet and because it combined the 
revolutionary doctrine of natural law 
with the temper of conservatism. But the 
French, Acton lamented, had adopted 
from America the destructive idea with- 
out the constructive, the Declaration of 
Rights without the Constitution. He 
even spoke derisively of the Declaration 
of Independence period of the American 
Revolution: “The Americans were ag- 


94 Selections from the correspondence, p. 279. 
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gressive, violent in their language, fond 
of abstractions, prolific of doctrines uni- 
versally applicable and universally de- 
structive. ... A change followed in 1787, 
when the Convention drew up the Con- 
stitution. It was a period of construction, 
and every effort was made, every scheme 
was invented, to curb the inevitable de- 
mocracy. The members of that assembly 
were, on the whole, eminently cautious 
and sensible men.’’%s 

The decrees of September 1789, adopt- 
ed by the French Assembly, swept away 
every security for liberty and so departed 
from the conservative precedent of the 
American Convention. When Burke 
turned against the Revolution, the 
American statesmen, Jefferson, Franklin, 
Hamilton, and Washington, did so too, 
and when Mounier and Malouet went 
into exile in October 1789, the end of the 
liberal revolution was presaged. Acton 
eulogized the “true émigrés,” describing 
their purpose as ‘‘the restoration of the 
old order, of the ancient principles and 
institutions, not without reform, but 
without subversion.’ They sought the 
aid of absolute monarchs in order to re- 
store law, and they denied even to Louis 
the right to alter the fundamental laws. 
Acton continued :97 

Some of the best and ablest and most honour- 
able men had joined their ranks, and they were 
instructed and inflamed by the greatest writer 
in the world, who had been the best of Liberals 
and the purest of revolutionary statesmen, Ed- 
mund Burke. It was not as a reactionist, but as 
a Whig who had drunk success to Washington, 
who had dressed in blue and buff, who had re- 
joiced over the British surrender at Saratoga, 
who had drawn up the address to the Colonists, 
which is the best State paper in the language, 
that he told them that it was lawful to invade 
their own country, and to shed the blood of their 
countrymen. 

95 Lectures on the French Revolution, p. 34. 

9° Tbid., p. 204. 

97 Ibid. 
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On the surface Acton seems to have 
executed a complete about-face. Certain- 
ly there could be no greater disparity be- 
tween the tone of these passages and that 
of most of his other writings. Yet he 
seems to have been oblivious of any con- 
tradiction. It is the revelation of yet an- 
other facet of his intricate mind that 
makes him such a bewildering and yet 
rich and complex thinker. Acton’s diffi- 
culty came in attempting to keep faith 
with two distinct principles, each ulti- 
mate in its own right: the absolute ethi- 
cal principle as the impulse to the revo- 
lution and the principle of the liberal so- 
ciety as the consummation of the revolu- 
tion. The attempt was made in defiance 
of Burke, who had said that the two were 
incompatible, the doctrine of revolutior 
in the service of an abstract idea contain- 
ing within it the germs of corruption that 
must inevitably prove fatal to liberty. 
Acton disputed Burke’s reasoning. And 
yet when the French Revolution showed 
the first symptoms of tyranny, he turned 
against the doctrine of abstract idealism 
and pointed to the source of the malady 
exactly where Burke had located it. 

The American Revolution was con- 
genial to Acton because its original ethi- 
cal impulse was implemented by an or- 
ganizational and administrative struc- 
ture capable of securing the liberty of the 
individual: the power of the national 
government was restrained by a series of 
checks, institutional precautions were 
conceived to limit the authority of the 
state, and social forces and interests 
among the population were balanced. 
The French Revolution was less con- 
genial; its grand conception of liberty 
never became a reality. The National 
Assembly rejected the wiser precedents 
of the American Constitutional Conven- 
tion—federalism, separation of state and 
church, a second chamber, and the po- 


litical arbitration of the supreme judicial 
body. Its attack on the church was a 
token of the new absolutism, the “‘idola- 
trous state’’;°* and the violence that fol- 
lowed was the wilful and designed vio- 
lence of democratic despotism. 

In the lectures on the French Revolu- 
tion the confusion in Acton’s thought 
was dramatically exposed. His distaste 
for the French Revolution, originally at- 
tributed by him to the miscarriage of the 
ethical ideal—the ideal of 1776 as well as 
of 1789-—was inevitably converted into a 
distaste for that ideal itself. Obliquely 
Acton confessed to the justice of Burke’s 
insights. Burke had said that the con- 
structive work of the American Consti- 
tutional Convention was the natural de- 
velopment of a conservative revolution. 
Acton had denied this, insisting that the 
American Revolution was a total break 
with the past, a pure, abstract revolu- 
tion. Yet in describing the conservative 
atmosphere of the Convention, in which 
the securities of liberty were worked out 
in the practical spirit of politics, he spoke 
of the determination of “these eminently 
cautious and sensible men”’ to ‘‘curb the 
inevitable democracy.”’ The implication, 
surely, was that democratic despotism 
would have been the inevitable outcome 
of an abstract revolution and, converse- 
ly, that the cautious and sensible men 
who created the liberal institutions cid 
not create the idealistic revolution that 
he applauded. 

Acton never satisfactorily came to 
terms with the dilemma that enveloped 
his political philosophy: if liberty de- 
pends upon an institutional framework in 
which a neutral mechanism of checks and 
balances expresses and resolves the clash 
of social forces, it cannot also depend 
upon the absolute triumph of a single 
moral ideal. In the first case liberty is 

98 Add. MSS, 4893. 
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conceived in a spirit of limitation, of 
limited means and limited ends, conserv- 
ative suspicion and caution, compro- 
mises and expedients; it is associated pri- 
marily with law and order. In the second 
case liberty is characterized as the im- 
pulse of a daring idea projected along a 
course of action possibly terminating in 
revolution; it is satisfied with nothing 
less than the reign of conscience, an ab- 
solute and universal morality admitting 
neither compromise nor caution. 

He posed the dilemma in a note: ‘“‘Are 
politics an attempt to realize ideals, or an 
endeavour to get advantages, within the 
limits of ethics? Are ethics a purpose or a 
limit?”’? As a general proposition he 
elected the first alternative. But ideas 
threatened to be dangerous and were 
likely to get out of hand, as they did in 
the French Revolution. It was sometimes 
the way of wisdom to retreat to a more 
modest position, to fix the principles of 
ethics as the limit of action rather than 
as the comprehensive purpose and end 
of action. In its new status morality lost 
something of its rigidity and purity, as 
Acton at times admitted: “History does 
not work with bottled essences, but with 
active combinations; compromise is the 
soul, if not the whole of politics. Occa- 
sional conformity is the nearest practical 


99 Add. MSS, 4016. 
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approach to orthodoxy, and progress is 
along diagonals. . . . Pure dialectics and 
bilateral dogmas have less control than 
custom and interest and prejudice.’*°° 

The mixed feelings Acton experienced 
toward Burke had a personal, emotional 
depth that betrays the inadequacy of his 
own explanation. It was perhaps not so 
much Burke’s inconsistencies and eva- 
sions that so disquieted him as the in- 
consistencies and evasions under which 
his own thought labored. He felt that 
Burke’s prudential ethics were informed 
by low ideals and ignominious acts. (‘“To 
a Liberal, all the stages between Burke 
and Nero are little more than the phases 
of forgotten moons’’;'* “I would have 
hanged Mr. Burke on the same gallows as 
Robespierre.’**) But that system of 
ethics was not without its function in the 
profane world of politics. (“You can 
hardly imagine what Burke is for all of us 
who think about politics, and are not 
wrapped in the blaze and whirlwind of 
Rousseau.’’°3) Burke was the sacrificial 
victim of Acton’s political conscience, at 
once indispensable and despised. 
New York City 

00 Review of J. Franck Bright’s History of Eng- 
land, in Historical essays, p. 489. 

tor Add. MSS, 4973. 

102 Letters to Mary Gladstone (2d ed.), p. 187. 

103 Ibid. (1st ed.), p. 155. 
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CARNOT AND THE TREASON OF DUMOURIEZ: 


RICHARD MUNTHE BRACE 


URING the early months of 1793 
France was preoccupied with 
revolution and war. Neither is- 

sue was particularly new—the Revolu- 
tion was in its fourth year, and since 
April 20, 1792 war had existed between 
France and Austria—but the execution 
of Louis XVI on January 21, 1793 had 
increased the tempo of both. Royalists 
and traditionalists within France were 
shocked by that event, and shortly there- 
after the list of France’s antagonists in- 
cluded England, Holland, and Spain. 
Prussia had already entered the war in 
support of its ally, Austria. 

Among the persons aggrieved by the 
execution of Louis XVI was General 
Charles-Frangois Dumouriez, the com- 
mander of the French army in Belgium. 
Dumouriez had served Louis XVI as a 
minister in 1792 and, while on leave in 
Paris in January 1793, had worked in- 
defatigably to save the king’s life. Dis- 
appointed by his failure on that score 
and sharply critical of the war ministry 
of Jean-Nicolas Pache, Dumouriez was 
in a rebellious mood when he left Paris 
on January 6, 1793 to rejoin his com- 


* Grants-in-aid from the American Council of 
Learned Societies and from the Committee on Re- 
search of the Graduate School of Northwestern 
University made possible study in France during 
the summer of 1948. I should like to express my 
appreciation to M. Pierre Arbelet, who graciously 
allowed me to copy the letter reproduced below, and 
to my good French friends M. and Mme Henri 
Debost of Trouhaut, Céte-d’Or, who contributed 
in countless ways to the summer’s work and pleas- 
ure. 


mand. After an unsuccessful attempt to 
restore the monarchy and the Constitu- 
tion of 1791 by force of arms, Dumouriez 
deserted to the Austrian lines on April s, 
1793." 

Less grieved by the execution of Louis 
XVI was Lazare-Nicolas Carnot, a sin- 
cere republican and Jacobin who repi -- 
sented the department of Pas-de-Calais 
in the National Convention. Carnot, too, 
was a military man, having graduated 
from the engineering school of Méziéres 
and served as an officer in the army of 
the Old Regime. With this background 
Carnot was a logical appointment to the 
Convention’s committee on defense.’ Be- 
tween March 12 and August 6, 1793 he 
served on a military mission to the de- 
partments of Nord and Pas-de-Calais. 
On the day that Carnot’s mission began 
(March 12), Dumouriez wrote a bitter 
letter of complaint to the Convention in 
which he accused the Jacobins of failing 
to forward reinforcements and supplies 
and of prejudicing the military situation 
in Belgium by authorized pillage.4 This 
letter reached the president’s desk on 

2A. Cuuquet, La trahison de Dumouriez (3d 
ed.; Paris, n.d.); and A. SorEL, “Un général diplo- 


mat au temps de la Révolution,” Revue des deux 
mondes, LXIV (1884), 806-7. 


3I am unable to ascertain the exact date of 
Carnot’s appointment to the committee on defense. 
By January 25, 1793 he was a member since on 
that date he was asked by it to undertake a report 
(Recueil des actes du Comité de Salut public ... , 
ed. F. A. AuLARD [Paris, 1889-1933], II, 9). 


4 The text of the letteris printed in Révolutions de 
Paris, March 23-30, 1793. 
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March 14 and confirmed the charge that 
Dumouriez was a royalist.’ Advanced 
Jacobins considered it a declaration of 
war against the Convention. To make 
matters worse, Dumouriez was soundly 
defeated by the Austrians at Neerwinden 
on March 18, 1793. 

At the time he wrote the letter below 
(March 28-29, 1793) Carnot was at 
Lille, conferring with the Convention’s 
various commissioners in Belgium. Guy- 
ton de Morveau, the person to whom 
Carnot wrote, was a friend, fellow- 
scientist, and, like Carnot, a native 
Burgundian. Moreover Guyton, at the 
time, presided over the committee on 
defense in Paris. The motive behind the 
letter would seem to be clear. Carnot 
maintained liaison with persons whom 
he could trust. Written, then, to a friend 
in official position, in the midst of the dis- 
order and confusion attending the French 
retreat, this letter bears none of the 
limitations imposed generally by official 
channels.’ With mathematical precision 
Carnot reduced his problem to the bare 
essentials; he sought generals ‘“‘who were 
neither traitors nor imbeciles”! 

The original Carnot letter is in the 
possession of M. Pierre Arbelet of 
Aloxe-Corton, Céte-d’Or. In sorting his 

’The evidence indicating Dumouriez’s dis- 
loyalty to the Convention is overwhelming. As 
early as December 6, 1792 the following action was 
taken: “Sur l’observation d’un membre, que la 
conduite du Général Dumouriez pouvait paraitre 
suspecte, la Commission a receuillé [sic] les diverses 
piéces qui pouvaient le concerner et a chargé le 
C. [citoyen] Ruhl[?] d’en donner communication a 
la Convention” (‘Procés-verbaux de la commission 
des douze et celle des vingt-un réunis établis [s7c] 
par décrets des 21 novembre et 6 décembre 1792, 
séance du 6 décembre 1792,”’ Archives nationales, 
C187:131, fol. 22). For evidence of later suspicion 
of Dumouriez see CHUQUET, pp. 127-57. 

6 AULARD, IIT, 564. 


7 Such as those letters written from Lille at this 
time reproduced in E. CHARAVAY and P. Mav- 
TOUCHET (eds.), Correspondance générale de Carnot 
(4 vols.; Paris, 1892-1907). 
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papers after the departure of the Ger- 
man troops who occupied his property 
from 1940 to 1944, Arbelet discovered 
Carnot’s letter. Arbelet believed it fit- 
ting that an American historian should 
publish the document which the Ameri- 
can liberation had brought to light. Ap- 
parently the letter, along with other 
papers belonging to Prieur de la Céte- 
d’Or, passed into Arbelet’s possession via 
his great-grandfather, Francois Monnet. 
No alterations in Carnot’s capitaliza- 
tion have been made. Usually his varia- 
tion from current practice is in proper 
nouns, though his punctuation is erratic 
and may necessitate a careful reading. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


LILLE le 28 mars 1793 l’an 2° de la ré- 
publique. 

Ce matin encore mon cher guyton, 
lorsque je vous écrivois une lettre que 
peut-étre vous ne receverez qu’aprés celle 
ci, j’avois les espérances les plus consolantes, 
elles sont évanouies anvers et mons sont 
au pouvoir des ennemis, tournay sera 
evacué demain probablement nous allons 
avoir 4 défendre nos propres foyers, nous y 


_ serons invincibles, la frontiére est inex- 


pugnable, mais il faut ravitailler les places, 
et eviter les trahisons et la défection des 
troupes. Lille est dans un desordre affreux 
toutes nos places sont travaillées par des 
nuées d’émissaires inconnus, nos campagnes 
sont dans une fermentation inexprimable: 
les aristocrates sont rayonnans le général 
dumourier met le comble 4 sa déloyauté 
nous avons hésité si nous le ferions arréter 
sur le champ.® mais nous ne savons com- 
ment le remplacer et nous craignons 
d’achever la desorganisation de |’armée qui 
n’est plus qu’un tas de vagabons.? Cepen- 
dant il ne faut desespérer de rien, je vous 
ai déja dit que nos frontiéres sont inex- 

8 This sentence demonstrates Carnot’s knowl- 
edge of Dumouriez’s treasonable activity. 

9Carnot’s primary concern apparently was 
Dumouriez’s army, which he hoped to save intact 
despite the treason of its general. 
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pugnables: que l’on ne s’effraye donc pas 
et qu’on prenne dans le calme des mesures 
fortes; qu’on tache de trouver des généraux, 
qui ne soient pas ou traitres ou imbéciles. 
Jai peur que ce ne soit 1a le plus difficile hier 
soir nos commissaires de la belgique’® ont 


©The commissioners in Belgium to whom 
Carnot refers were Constant-Joseph Gossuin, Jean- 
Frangois Delacroix, Jean-Baptiste Treilhard, Phi- 
lippe-Antoine Merlin (de Douai), and _ Pierre- 
Frangois Robert. Gossuin’s (Nord) appointment as 
commissioner to the army of Dumouriez dated 
from November 30, 1792. Previously he had been 
a silviculturist for the Duke of Orleans, an inter- 
esting connection in the light of Dumouriez’s 
desire to place Orleans upon the French throne. 
Delacroix (Eure-et-Loire) was also appointed on 
November 30, 1792. Between that time and March 
28-29, 1793 he returned to Paris and together with 
Georges-Jacques Danton was sent on a second 
mission to Dumouriez’s headquarters between 
March 15 and 21, 1793. The second mission was 
undertaken after the committee on defense read 
Dumouriez’s ‘declaration of war” letter of March 
12, 1793. The purpose of the mission was to ap- 
praise Dumouriez. Danton and Delacroix saw 
Dumouriez on the night of March 20-21 but re- 
ceived no satisfaction from the general. On the 
2tst, Danton took the road to Paris while Dela- 
croix joined the other commissioners in Belgium. 
Both Danton and Delacroix were later accused of 
graft and pillage in Belgium and of complicity with 
Dumouriez. The latter charge was never proved. 
Treilhard (Seine-et-Oise) was named commissioner 
to the army of Dumouriez on January 17, 1793. He 
left Paris to fulfil his mission after Louis XVI’s 
trial, where he had voted for the king’s death. He re- 
turned to Paris to report to the committee on de- 
fense on February 27, 1793 (AULARD, II, 215) and 
left Paris for Belgium again on March 5s. Officially 
Treilhard was relieved of his commission in Belgium 
on March 26, 1793, when he was named an alternate 
to the committee on defense (ibid., p. 514 n.) That 
he signed official documents as commissioner in 
Belgium after that date is explained by slow com- 
munication between Paris and the front. Treilhard 
was a moderate Jacobin. Merlin (de Douai), a 
representative of the Nord, was named a com- 
missioner to Belgium on January 10, 1793, and he 
assumed his post after Louis XVI’s trial, where he 
too had voted for the death penalty. Merlin served 
in Brabant with Gossuin,in Flanders with Treilhard, 
and in Liége with Danton and Delacroix. On March 
1, 1793 he was detached to oversee recruitment in 
the departments of Nord, Pas-de-Calais,and Somme. 
From the fact that he proposed the measure which 
became on September 17, 1793 the Law of Sus- 
pects, he might be judged an advanced Jacobin. 
He was, however, somewhat more moderate than 
an ‘‘advanced Jacobin.” Robert, representing 


eu ici une prise avec les commissaires 
nationaux,’' qui vouloient rivaliser de 
pouvoir avec eux; il paroit que ces mes- 
sieurs ont un peu trompé” dans les 


Paris, asked the Convention for leave on February 
28, 1793 to go to Liége. Shortly afterward the Con- 
vention made him a commissioner in Belgium, 
where he remained until the end of March. Earlier 
Robert had served as executive secretary to Danton 
(L. Maven, Danton [Paris, 1914], p. 138). Later 
he was arrested for hoarding and trafficking in rum 
and thereafter was known as “Robert Rum.” 
Originally Robert sought favors from the Girondins, 
but during the spring of 1793 he broke with. them. 
With the exception of Treilhard and Merlin (de 
Douai) these commissioners were Dantonists or 
Orleanists. It is worth noting that both Carnot 
and Gaspard-Jean Lesage-Senault, who were 
present as commissioners to the departments of 
Nord and Pas-de-Calais, were advanced Jacobins, 
much less kindly disposed toward General Du- 
mouriez or the Girondin faction, which had, along 
with Danton, consistently supported Dumouriez. 


™ Thirty national commissioners to Belgium 
were appointed by the executive council of the Con- 
vention on January 13, 1793. A list of the original 
appointees and the substitutes may be found in 
AULARD, I, 456-59, and in A. CHUQUET, Jemappes 
et la conquéte de la Belgique (1792-1793) (3d ed.; 
Paris, n.d.), pp. 231-34. In all probability some of 
these national commissioners working in Belgium 
near Lille met with the commissioners for Belgium 
to discuss the deteriorating military situation. 
The exact identity of the national commissioners 
who visited Lille on March 27 is unknown, but on 
the basis of geographical proximity a case might 
be made for commissioners Dieudonné Thiébault 
and Loubert (or the latter’s substitute, Desforges- 
Beaumé). These commissioners were stationed at 
Tournai, approximately twenty miles from Lille, 
where they served the towns of Tournai, Gram- 
mont, and Lens. Another possibility is that national 
commissioners, Mouchette and Nicolas-Vincent 
Légier, stationed at Mons and serving the town of 
Ath (Dumouriez’s headquarters), were the men 
of whom Carnot wrote. In any case nothing startling 
developed from the activities of these men or of their 
agents in Paris. By March 29, 1793 the committee 
on defense of the Convention, on which Guyton de 
Morveau served, ordered Dumouriez summoned : 
before the Convention. That action, plus Du- 
mouriez’s subsequent arrest of the commissioners 
sent to arrest him, may well explain the silence on 
the part of potential supporters of the general. 


2In this phrase Carnot should have written 
“se sont un peu trompés” or “ont un peu trempé.” 
The manuscript uses ‘“‘trompé”’ without the reflexive 
form or the case agreement. For that reason it is 
possible that Carnot could have meant “trempé,” 
the meaning of which is equally applicable. 
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gentillesses de dumourier; je crois qu’il[s] 
ont envoyé quelques uns des leurs 4 Paris 
pour circonvenir le pouvoir exécutif et 
peut-étre la Convention elle-méme. Mettez 
vous en garde contre leur perfidie: et 
attendez les instructions que doivent donner 
les commissaires de la belgique avec les- 
quels je me trouve en ce moment et qui 
m’ont chargé de vous dire ceci de leur part. 

Jamais il ne fut plus nécessaire de vous 
rallier; je vous repéte que la république 
est anéantie si vous ne vous réunissez 
pas si vous n’écrasez les égorgeurs et les 
intriguans, si vous de [ne] prenez pas des 
mesures terribles contre les ennemis du 
dedans. 

Adieu, mon cher guyton, inspirez aux 
autres le courage et la droiture qui vous 
animent. 

L. CARNOoT’S 


13 The signature and handwriting are certainly 
Carnot’s, and the entire letter is authentic by every 
test of internal and external evidence. (See J. 
LHOMER and P. Cornvuau, Tableaux des personnages 
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29 mars 

nous comptions envoyer hier 4 |’as- 
semblée un courrier extraordinaire qui 
vous auroit porté cette lettre. Nous change- 
ames d’avis, parceque les nouvelles que 
nous recevions de l’armée varioient per- 
petuellement. Enfin il paroit decidé que 
dumourier couvre tournay et que l’armée 
des ardennes va reprendre le camp de 
maulde. Le pillage, la desertion, la cohue 
sont 4 leur comble. Dumourier nous paroit 
si coupable que nous hésitons a savoir si 
nous ne le ferons pas arreter aujourd’hui 
C’est pourquoi nous allons delibérer tous 
ensemble au nombre de sept.'4 Je tacherai 
de vous instruire du resultat de la delibera- 
tion. Si le depart de la poste me le permet. 


célébres de la Révolution francaise et du consulat et 
de l’empire [Paris, 1929], p. 18.) 

1% The seven were Gossuin, Delacroix, Carnot, 
Merlin (de Douai), Robert, Treilhard, and Lesage- 
Senault. 
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ORDELL HULL, the last of the log-cabin 
C statesmen, was secretary of state during 
almost twelve years, a term nearly four years 
longer than any other man who ever held that 
office, years packed with affairs of greater mo- 
ment than ever confronted any other secretary. 
When he entered the office, he had comparative- 
ly little schooling in foreign affairs and no dip- 
lomatic experience. His background was that of 
a conscientious, far-sighted member of congress 
with a keen interest in international affairs and 
a conviction that the chief cause of dissension 
and war was economic discrimination among 
nations. He was an elder statesman of the de- 
feated Democratic party, who had held the or- 
ganization together during the years of the ‘‘Re- 
publican Restoration.” President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt appointed him in order to keep the 
conservative body of the party, particularly the 
Solid South, in line for the New Deal. He had 
little or nothing to do with the “quarterback”’ 
social and economic reforms conceived by the 
president’s familiars and did not sympathize 
with a great part of them. Hull then had no idea 
that another world war was coming; neither did 
Roosevelt. The new secretary’s great desire was 
to ease international affairs, to the advantage 
of the United States, by economic reform. When 
finally he laid down his distinguished office, he 
had run the whole gamut of world problems, 
crises, and wars and had helped bring the Unit- 
ed States to the highest peak of prestige it had 
ever enjoyed. He had become the most experi- 
enced American diplomatist of our times, per- 
haps of any times. His massive memoirs’ detail 
that experience for the edification of all students 
and historians of American diplomacy present 
and future. They are the initial great source and 
record for the diplomatic history of the United 
States during the second World War, the mag- 
net for future official publications of diplomatic 
correspondence and of private memoirs and pa- 
pers. 


* The memoirs of Cordell Hull. 2 vols. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1948. Pp. 1,804. $10.50. 


The writing of the Memoirs itself is a feat 
that rivals Hull’s unparalleled accomplishments 
as secretary of state. During their preparation 
the author was convalescing from a vital illness. 
He in fact relapsed to the point almost of death 
while working on this monumental record. Nev- 
ertheless, he composed an autobiographical his- 
tory of 1,742 closely printed pages, approxi- 
mately six hundred thousand words, within two 
years’ time. The work is a marvel of self-disci- 
pline and endurance, even though the author 
had adequate secretarial assistance and the 
help of Lieutenant Colonel Andrew Berding, 
“an old friend, a veteran newspaper corre- 
spondent and writer, with an education, includ- 
ing Oxford University, in modern history” (I, 
vi), then just released from overseas service. 

It is amazing that Hull could have performed 
the task in the time he did, literally betting his 
life that he could complete his official life-story 
before he died. Now that he has finished his 
great labors for his country and for American 
historical scholarship, may he live many years 
in peace and may the world, which he strove so 
well to better, not sag and sink under his con- 
templation! For in the years since his tenure the 
United States has slumped far down from the 
summit of its prestige in international affairs. 

It is obvious to the careful reader that 
Berding’s assistance was little more than archi- 
tectural and mechanical, with perhaps some lit- 
erary supervision here and there: the uncolored 
language; the thought; the direct, bare, unem- 
bellished, matter-of-fact, unemotional style; 
and the straight construction of the narrative 
are typically that of its real author, Cordell 
Hull. 

There are two most important personal com- 
mentaries for the diplomatic history of tie Unit- 
ed States: the Memoirs of John Quincy Adams,? 
covering the period of the foundations of Amer- 
ican foreign policy—the first fifty years of our 
independence, and the Memoirs of Cordell Hull, 


2 Edited by Charles Francis ADAMS (12 vols.; 
Philadelphia, 1874-77). 
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covering the period of the Good Neighbor and 
the “Global War,” as far as the threshold of the 
“Lost Peace.”’ Scholars may well dispute in the 
future which is the more important record. If 
John Quincy Adams had taken his five-million- 
word diary, stretching over sixty years of Amer- 
ican history, and digested and organized it into 
a history of American diplomacy, chronologi- 
cally and topically arranged, each topic set in 
its national and world scene, replete with the 
official record of diplomatic discussions, with 
just enough of a biographical memoir to let us 
know where the man came from and what his 
public service had been before he became secre- 
tary of state, we would have had the counter- 
part, for the first fifty years of American history, 
of Cordell Hull’s analysis, so different from 
Adams’ rough and introspective diary. But this 
account reveals relatively little of the man him- 
self, except for his photograph and some brief 
account of Tennessee boyhood and early edu- 
cation for the law in his native state—a good 
American background if there ever was one. 
What it shows rather is Hull’s political prin- 
ciples and how he strove to put them into effect 
at home and abroad. 

The principal sources for the Memoirs, in the 
shape of day-by-day records, untrickable by 
memory, are the papers of the department of 
state, made available by Hull’s successors. Of 
these the memoranda of diplomatic conversa- 
tions are the most important buttress of his 
memory. His trusted assistant, Carlton Savage, 
greatly assisted him in the marshaling of this 
material. Whether the author kept a day-by- 
day diary, like John Quincy Adams, which could 
be a basis for this narrative, is not known. 

At the outset of his career as secretary of 
state, Hull searched his mind and conscience for 
moral bedrock on which to build his policies. He 
found his fundamentals in the American prin- 
ciples of human rights, individual liberty, and 
freedom, where other American statesmen before 
him had found them too. He felt that there 
should be a “revitalization and restoration of 
higher levels of morals, truth, respect, and trust 
among nations” (I, 173). His goal would be a 
world order under law for the maintenance of 
permanent peace. This would include “justice, 
equality, fair dealing, observance of treaties, 
peaceful settlement of disputes, and non-inter- 
vention in the internal affairs of other nations” 
(I, 173-74). In his heart he was still a League of 
Nations man, but he did not dare, for the safety 
of his party, to come right out and say so. 


While advocating international cooperation at 
all times, we were faced with the extremely delicate 
task of being careful not to present and urge meas- 
ures in such numbers as to alarm the people and 
precipitate isolation as an acute political issue in the 
nation. Had we done so the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion would have been thrown out of power bodily 
as soon as the American public had a chance to 
go to the polls, and the nation would have been 
thrown back still further to the extreme isolation 
period following the Senate’s rejection of Wilson’s 
League of Nations [I, 177]. 


Hull’s immediate device, to achieve his long- 
range policies of peace based on just principles, 
was a low tariff to be reached through a network 
of reciprocal trade agreements based on the non- 
discrimination and the generalization—even the 
gratuitous generalization—of tariff favors on 
the basis of the unconditional most-favored-na- 
tion policy. He got the president and congress— 
dominated by a party which would not come out 
directly and lower the protective tarifi—to pass 
and continue the necessary enabling legislation, 
and he negotiated some twenty-eight trade 
agreements before the problems and explosions 
of the second World War temporarily put an 
end to the program. Whether this trade-agree- 
ment program with the principle of gratuitous 
generalization of tariff favors to nonsignatories 
really was a success, as Hull thinks, will remain 
a matter of debate among scholars; so will the 
assumption that economic strife is the principal 
cause, as Hull so firmly believes, rather than a 
symptom, of aggression. In the case of his trade- 
agreement diplomacy, the war and its perturba- 
tions before and after so interrupted and dis- 
located world trade as to make estimates and 
calculations of little value. And since the war, 
loopholes for national preferences and American 
complacence have so weakened the principle of 
nondiscrimination in the various international 
trade agreements and world charters that there 
can be no constant measure, in practice, of its 
efficacy. But there will never be any truer or 
more devout champion of this traditional Amer- 
ican policy, not yet surely successful but still 
worth fighting for as long as we remain a4 free 
people—one which goes back to the foundations 
of American foreign policy. 

After the baptism of Hull’s trade-agreement 
policy, it was the brightening Good Neighbor 
policy, the darkening Far Eastern picture, the 
ominous European situation, the hampering 
neutrality legislation of 1935-37, the outbreak 
of the war, and the collapse of American neu- 
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trality, which engaged and taxed to the utmost 
the activities, resources, and personal strength 
of the secretary of state. Hull appears behind 
Roosevelt as an apostle of intervention for na- 
tional salvation and for the rescue of freedom all 
over the world. With Roosevelt he worked be- 
hind the scenes of public opinion and a dominat- 
ing national desire for nonintervention to school 
and steel the American people for a war which 
they did not want but which was necessary for 
their continued existence as a nation of free 
men. But he would not go so far as Roosevelt 
and promise, again and again and again, that no 
American boy would ever be called on to fight 
a war in Europe or Asia! 

The history of Hull’s ceaseless uphill labors 
for national defense and resistance to the dicta- 
tors and their triple alliance is too large to be 
reviewed in detail in these pages. He had to la- 
bor with the reluctance of the people, with par- 
tisan politics, with the obstinacy of friendly na- 
tions and potential allies, and with the personal 
disloyalty or intrusions of his own subordinates 
and colleagues: men like Sumner Welles, Ray- 
mond Moley, Secretary of the Treasury Henry 
Morgenthau, Vice-President Henry Wallace, 
Secretary of Commerce Harry Hopkins, and 
to a lesser extent Secretary of the Interior 
Harold Ickes. 

Everybody, it seemed, wanted to have a nose 
or finger in the department of state’s carefully 
prepared business. Undersecretary of State 
Sumner Welles according to the memorialist, 
did much to ruin Hull’s carefully developed 
Good Neighbor policy at Rio de Janeiro in 1942 
by accepting, against his chief’s instructions, the 
emasculating formula of the “Bad Neighbor,” 
Argentina, for continental co-operation against 
the enemies of the United States. After the de- 
partment of state had most carefully worked up 
a plan for the governance of defeated Germany 
and had some of its principles accepted by 
Great Britain, Russia, and China, Henry Mor- 
genthau intruded himself into the picture with 
his plan for the partition and pastoralization of 
the enemy country, persuaded Roosevelt, and 
then sold it to Winston Churchill—no, bought 
Churchill over to it by holding forth a $3,500,- 
000,000 postwar credit to Great Britain. It was 
some job to undo this egregious folly before it 
could be consummated. And, finally, there was 
the interference constantly of the president 
himself, or, as he requested to be called, “the 
Commander in Chief,” in the work of the de- 
partment of state. 


Hull, as a loyal subordinate, sincerely and 
faithfully tried to adjust himself to the com- 
mands of his chief, but F. D. R.’s confidential 
asides and agreements with other chiefs of state 
often kept his secretary of state embarrassingly 
in the dark. Repeatedly the author explains that 
he was not party or privy to the Casablanca, 
Teheran, Cairo, or Yalta “military” conversa- 
tions nor did he know what was agreed on there. 
We now know from what amounts to Harry 
Hopkins’ memoirs,} published since Hull’s 
book, how Roosevelt and his familiars seized 
hold of the most important diplomatic prob- 
lems of the war and handled them without 
Hull’s participation, sometimes without his 
privity. 

Hull’s own approach to Russia was ever 
earnest, friendly, loyal, hopeful, and, let us say, 
like that of most of us citizens and our wartime 
president, somewhat innocent. But President 
Roosevelt’s superposed authority and Hull’s 
resignation before the crisis in Russo-American 
affairs had developed acquit him of any respon- 
sibility for the results. His contribution to the 
expected peace was the organization of the new 
league of nations, in the discussions at Dumbar- 
ton Oaks, and at the San Francisco Conference. 
He laid down his office a sick man in the hour of 
victory, just before the conference. His last offi- 
cial service was as a member of the American 
delegation to San Francisco, too ill to go, a senior 
counselor to whom his colleagues listened over 
the telephone but whose advice they would not 
mind. Nunc dimittis. 

Hull’s comments on Franklin D. Roosevelt 
are loyal but restrained, very restrained. One 
must read more between the lines than in the 
lines, but there is a lot even in the lines. In the 
field of domestic politics Hull was one of the 
numerous persons to whom Roosevelt intimated 
he might be his successor. 

In a work of this size and moment there are 
many revelations, little and big. Some may be 
enumerated here. At the London Economic 
Conference of 1933 Hull would have preferred 
to have authority to discuss war-debts “adjust- 
ments” as a lever to induce the debtor countries 
to accept more liberal trade agreements 
throughout the world. The American program 
for the celebrated Montevideo Conference of 
1933 was hastily improvised on shipboard en 
route to that capital! Felipe Espil, Argentine 


3 Robert SHERwooD, Roosevelt and Hopkins: 
an intimate history (New York, 1948). 
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ambassador in Washington, told Hull before the 
latter left for South America that to gain over 
Argentina to the support of the United States 
this country would have to ratify Sefior Saave- 
dra Lamas’ antiwar pact, but it would be enough 
to do so with reservations. (Hull’s comments on 
Saavedra Lamas are also very restrained as 
compared to some of the oral characterizations 
that he is known to have made about that 
statesman.) Hull takes credit for initiating the 
program of fifty thousand war planes in 1940. 
He avows (I, 611) that he made concessions to 
Mexico in regard to American expropriated oil 
properties, and over the protests of the owners, 
in 1941, in order to secure Mexican diplomatic 
support for continental solidarity in face of the 
threatened war with Germany and Japan. It is 
here a matter of public record that the well- 
meaning but naive private individuals who pro- 
posed the Japanese-American discussions of 
1941, with suggested formulas for peace, were 
Bishop James Edward Walsh and Father 
Drought of the Maryknoll Mission (II, 984). 
The Memoirs contain an authoritative summary 
of the ensuing pre—Pearl Harbor “exploratory 
conversations” between the United States and 
Japan. 

Following Pearl Harbor, Hull was not invit- 
ed to sit in on the president’s war council, as he 
had done before. The secretary wrote a resigna- 
tion to President Roosevelt after the president 
refused to press Churchill to require removal of 
Free French forces from St. Pierre and Mique- 
lon, but did not finally send in the letter. At the 
Moscow Conference, Stalin gratuitously prom- 
ised Hull that Russia would declare war on 
Japan, after Germany was defeated; the secre- 
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tary therefore cannot understand why Roose- 
velt later paid Stalin such heavy equivalents at 
Yalta for such a promise, previously made with- 
out any quid pro quo. Russia at Dumbarton 
Oaks wanted sixteen votes in the proposed as- 
sembly of the United Nations. Hull would not 
think of more than one Russian vote, but 
F. D. R. conceded a vote each for the Ukraine 
and White Russia, as well as one for the 
U.S.S.R., at Yalta. The president warned Stalin 
that if there were too great objections at home 
he might have to ask for at least three votes for 
the United States in the assembly, and the 
Russian leaders said that that would be all 
right. But Roosevelt did not have to raise the 
question. The sea-minded Roosevelt had quite 
serious but fantastic ideas of having the pro- 
posed United Nations council meet alternately 
in the Azores and the Hawaiian Islands (at 
Niihau Island), and the state department had 
to go to great labor to work up exhaustive geo- 
graphical studies about those proposed loca- 
tions. 

Of course, one of the purposes of these Mem- 
otrs is to justify Hull’s policies, his accomplish- 
ments, and his diplomatic record. No diplomatic 
memoirs are ever written to the contrary. The 
historian will compare them with other memoirs 
(now rapidly coming forth) and sources. We 
shall be surprised if subsequent revelations 
greatly alter the picture of Cordell Hull as the 
grand old man of the Roosevelt cabinet. His 
Memoirs will remain a major record and source 
for the diplomatic history of the United States, 
the second World War, its preliminaries and its 
aftermath. 
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BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY, 1919-1939: 
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HE publication of the British documents on 

the origins of the war, 1898-1914 (London, 
1926-38) was forced upon a hesitant govern- 
ment by the action of Germany in issuing Die 
deutschen Dokumente zum Kriegsausbruch (Ber- 
lin, 1919) and the monumental collection en- 
titled Die Grosse Politik der Europiischen Kabi- 
nette, 1871-1914 (Berlin, 1922-27). Before the 
secund World War had ended, however, in 
March 1944, the British government announced 
that it would publish “the most important docu- 
ments in the Foreign Office archives relating to 


British foreign policy between 1919 and 1939”; 
this time, it did not intend to let the German 
version of events be put out first. At that mo- 


* Documents on British foreign policy, 1919-1939. 
Edited by E. L. Woopwarp, M.A., F.B.A., formerly 
Montague Burton professor of international rela- 
tions, now professor of modern history in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and Rohan Butter, M.A., fellow 
of All Souls College, Oxford. First series, Vol. I, 
1919; Vol. II, 1919; Secona series, Vol. I, [1929- 
1930]. London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
1947, 1948, 1946. Pp. 99+971 +603. 308. +328.+ 
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ment there was no reason to anticipate that a 
year later British and American troops in Ger- 
many would capture the archives of the German 
foreign office and thus make possible the publi- 
cation of a second Grosse Politik—under Allied 
control. 

In the first British publication, the last vol- 
ume, XI, dealing with the outbreak of war in 
1914, had been issued first, partly because of the 
intense interest in that event, partly because the 
documents were readily available; but this had 
resulted, years later, in Volumes IX and X hav- 
ing to be issued in two parts each, both of un- 
wieldy size. So, in this second collection, it was 
decided to divide the work into two series, the 
first beginning with ro1Q, the second with 1930, 
and to publish the two series simultaneously, so 
that the papers for the years of crisis before the 
war would not be unduly delayed. 

The first volume to be issued in the new col- 
lection was Volume I of the second series. Ac- 
cording to its preface, 1930 was chosen as the 
point of separation between the two series not 
merely because it was about halfway in time be- 
tween 1919 and 1939 but for sound historical 
reasons. The year marked the end of a long se- 
ries of negotiations which had followed logically 
as well as in fact from the Locarno agreements 
of 1925, with acceptance of the provisions of 
The Hague agreements for the evacuation of the 
Rhineland five years ahead of the date provided 
for in the Treaty of Versailles (1935) and for the 
settlement of the question of reparations en- 
visaged under the Young Plan. These are, in- 
deed, the last incidents of the chain of events 
which began in 1919 and are therefore properly 
included in the first series. The choice of the 
year 1930 also made it possible to include within 
the compass of the second series (i) the conse- 
quences of the world economic depression, 
(ii) British policy in relation to the limitation 
and reduction of armaments prior to the Geneva 
Conference of 1932, and (iii) the course of Ang- 
lo-German relations from the formation of Dr. 
Briining’s administration in March 1930 to the 
collapse of the Weimar Republic. 

Since the prestige of British documents, 1898- 
1914 depended in large measure on the appoint- 
ment of the eminent historians G. P. Gooch and 
the late Harold Temperley as editors, whose in- 
tegrity was accepted as a guarantee of the scien- 
tific character of the publication, two well- 
known Oxford historians have been appointed 
to edit and produce the second collection of 
British papers. Rohan Butler is in charge of the 
first series, E. L. Woodward of the second. 


The editors point out that whereas in 1918, 
68,119 papers passed through the British foreign 
office, in 1938 the number had risen to 223,879 
and that consequently the problem of selection 
was more difficult than that which faced their 
predecessors, that is, unless the collection was to 
be made so unwieldy as to defeat its purpose. In 
their scale of priority, the first “right of entry” 
is given to instructions sent to British represen- 
tatives abroad, to reports by them of business 
transacted with foreign governments, and to 
records of negotiations conducted in London. 
When necessary, the proceedings of interna- 
tional conferences attended by British ministers 
are included. To make room for as many docu- 
ments as possible, papers already published, es- 
pecially those of great length (e.g., documents 
of the League of Nations), have not been re- 
printed. Also the minutes on incoming telegrams 
and dispatches have not been included “except 
where these minutes add important details of 
fact not otherwise recorded.” The editors de- 
clare that the inclusion of these minutes would 
“more than double” the size of the collection 
and that “the practice of successive Secretaries 
of State since 1919 has varied to such an extent 
that the inclusion of their minutes would give a 
misleading impression.” Nevertheless, users of 
the British documents, 1898-1914 who recall how 
often the minutes of Sir Eyre Crowe, Sir Arthur 
Nicolson, and Sir Edward Grey were essential 
to a proper understanding of British policy will 
regret that the minutes of their successors will 
not be available. Were the present editors also 
influenced by the protest of Grey himself 
against the publication of his minutes? 

In the various collections of pre-1914 docu- 
ments, the German and British were arranged 
according to subject, the Austrian, French, and 
Russian chronologically; and both schemes had 
their champions among scholars. In the new 
British collection, as in the old, the arrangement 
is by subject. In the later volumes of the old col- 
lection, it was indicated when documents were 
circulated to the cabinet; this information is not 
usually provided in the new publication. Foot- 
notes have also been reduced to a minimum. 

With regard to the printing of telegrams and 
dispatches covering the same business (often 
confusing to readers), the following rules have 
been followed: 


1. A telegram is printed when action was taken 
or a reply sent before the receipt of a dispatch. 

2. The later dispatch is also printed if it contains 
relevant matter not included in the telegram. 

3. A telegram is not printed if no action was 
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taken on it and no reply sent before the receipt of a 
dispatch. 

4. A dispatch is not printed if it is merely con- 
firmatory and adds nothing of importance to the 
information already sent by telegram. 


In view of the fact that London is relatively 
close to most European capitals, especially since 
the advent of the airplane, the normal business 
of the British foreign office seems to be conduct- 
ed on the basis of dispatches rather than of tele- 
grams; whereas it is evident from Foreign rela- 
tions of the United States that the United States 
department of state depends largely on tele- 
grams even for ordinary business. Of course, in 
time of stress, both telegraph and telephone are 
freely used. The British editors state that rec- 
ords are made of all important telephone con- 
versations and are treated in the same manner 
as other records of conversations or other com- 
munications. 

The first series begins with July 1, 1919, that 
is, immediately after the signing of the Treaty 
of Versailles and the dissolution of the Council 
of Four. From that date, the Paris Peace Con- 
ference was conducted by the heads of delega- 
tions (ministers of foreign affairs or lesser folk), 
who held 128 meetings up to January 10, 1920, 
the date when the Treaty of Versailles came into 
force. Volume I is devoted entirely and Volume 
II chiefly to the minutes of these meetings. Inas- 
much as these papers have already been pub- 
lished in Volumes VII, VIII, and IX of Foreign 
relations of the United States: the Paris Peace 
Conference, 1919 (see below, pp. 389-90 and 
Journal, XTX [1947], 177-78), the British edi- 
tors have been subjected to a good deal of criti- 
cism for duplication of effort and for using valu- 
able paper at a time when British publishers are 
clamoring for more supplies. Actually, the two 
publications are not quite identical, for the 
British omits certain appendixes given in The 
Paris Peace Conference and has printed a few 
documents which are missing in the American 
edition. The justification for duplication, ac- 
cording to the British editors, is that “it would 
be impossible to give an adequate account of 
British foreign policy at that time [1919] unless 
the publication of telegrams aid despatches 
[foreshadowed for Volume III] were preceded by 
that of the most important records of the Peace 
Conference at Paris” (I, vii). Since the volumes 
of Foreign relations of the United States are not 
readily available to British and continental 
readers, it was deemed necessary to make the 
records of the Peace Conference available in a 
Bri‘ish publication. 
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Volume IX of The Peace Conference con- 
cludes with the minutes of nine meetings of the 
International Council of Premiers between 
December 12, 1919 and January 20, 1920, first 
in London and then in Paris, at which the 
United States was represented by its ambas- 
sadors in the respective capitals, and of three 
meetings of the Council of Foreign Ministers in 
Paris between January 1o and January 21, 1920; 
these documents are reproduced in the British 
publication. In addition, the latter also prints, 
for the first time, the minutes of thirteen meet- 
ings of Allied representatives between Decem- 
ber 11, 1919 and January 15, 1920 at which the 
United States was not present. As a result of the 
failure of the senate to ratify the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles (November 19, 1919), the United States 
government had withdrawn the American Com- 
mission to Negotiate Peace after the signing of 
the minorities treaty with Romania (December 
9, 1919),? and the Allies henceforth consulted 
among themselves in an effort to adjust their 
innumerable differences. 

The themes of the British volumes are, on the 
one hand, the successive renewals of the armis- 
tice with Germany until the Treaty of Versailles 
should come into force and, on the other hand, 
the multifarious problems confronting the 
Allies in Europe east of Germany—not only the 
treaties with Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria, and 
Turkey, but also the treaties with the succession 
states of the Habsburg monarchy and the vast 
complex of problems arising out of the Bolshe- 
vist revolution, the civil war in Russia, and the 
disruption of the tsarist Empire. How far the 
Allied governments were from achieving their 
tasks in the period covered by these volumes is 
indicated by the fact that the treaties with Hun- 
gary and Turkey (the latter abortive) were not 
signed until much later in 1920. 

If in 1949 it is disconcerting and depressing 
that, four years after the cessation of hostilities, 
peace has not been established in the world, 
these documents remind us that thirty years ago 
the Allies were at sixes and sevens on innumer- 
able questions. Certainly the situation in 1949 
is more tense and dangerous than that of 
1919. Nevertheless, it is worth recalling that our 
present feeling of frustration is not unique and 
that some of the problems which baffle us were 
equally baffling then. 

In one respect, there is a marked contrast 
between procedures after the two wars. In 1919 
the problem of Germany was tackled first, and 


2Cf. Foreign relations of the United States, 1919 
(Washington, 1934), I, 1-35. 
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the affairs of eastern and southeastern Europe 
received comparatively little attention until the 
treaty with Germany had been signed. After 
1945 the victors dealt first with the satellites of 
Germany, including Italy, and they are still 
wrestling with the German problem. But the im- 
portance of this reversal has probably been ex- 
aggerated. What impresses the historian is that 
after each of the world wars, the victorious co- 
alition fell apart—as coalitions have frequently 
done in the past. Once military victory has been 
achieved, the pressure for unity relaxes and each 
nation pursues its own interests. Regrettable as 
are the disagreements of 1949, they follow the 
precedent of 1919. 

The principal theme of Volume I of the sec- 
ond series is the question of the reduction and 
limitation of naval armaments, that is, the 
story of the London Naval Conference of 1930, 
its antecedent negotiations between Great Brit- 
ain and the United States in the summer and 
autumn of 1929, and the subsequent efforts to 
bring France and Italy into the agreement. Four 
out of six chapters, 447 out of 603 pages, are de- 
voted to these negotiations. As it happens, For- 
eign relations of the United States for 1929, 1930, 
and 1931 devoted 510 pages to this subject and 
revealed many, if not most, of the pertinent 
facts; a number of American documents are re- 
printed in the British volume, and there are, of 
course, numerous conversations reported in sub- 
stantially the same terms in both the British 
and the United States volumes. On the other 
hand, chapter iii of the British volume contains 
lengthy informal “notes of meetings” between 
the United States and British delegations which 
are represented in Foreign relations only by 
much condensed telegraphic reports to the de- 
partment of state. In chapter v, devoted to ne- 
gotiations with the French and Italian govern- 
ments, there is no repetition of United States 
papers in the British collection. It is interesting 
to note that the annual Survey of international 
affairs published by the Royal Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs in London devotes 93 pages 
to this subject of the London Naval Conference, 
its antecedents, and its sequence. Excellent as 
those pages are, based on newspapers, speeches 
in and out of national legislatures, interviews, 
etc., they lack that something which only docu- 
ments provide and prove that journalism, no 
matter how good, is not the same thing as his- 
tory. 

The Washington Treaty of 1922 had deter- 
mined the ratio of capital ships between the five 
naval powers but had not fixed it for other cate- 


gories of vessels. A subsequent attempt by 
Great Britain, the United States, and Japan, at 
the Geneva Conference of 1927, to find a formu- 
la for limiting cruisers had failed, and consider- 
able Anglo-American tension had resulted. In 
1929, however, the situation was changed when 
Herbert Hoover became president of the United 
States and Ramsay MacDonald prime minister 
in the second Labor ministry in Great Britain, 
for both were anxious to reduce expenditure on 
armaments; so new negotiations were opened 
between Mr. MacDonald and the United States 
ambassador in London, General Dawes. Since 
these were not entirely successful, the prime 
minister journeyed to Washington, where suffi- 
cient agreement was reached by personal nego- 
tiation with the president to permit the sum- 
moning of a conference of the five naval powers 
in London for January 1930. 

The United States was anxious that the “par- 
ity” which Great Britain had accepted as re- 
gards capital ships in 1922 should be extended 
to all categories of ships and that parity should 
be achieved by a reduction of the British cruiser 
tonnage so that the United States would not be 
compelled to spend large sums building cruisers, 
the United States being in turn willing to reduce 
its tonnage in destroyers to the British level, 
Since General Dawes in his first conversation 
agreed that the United States would not raise 
inconvenient “questions of belligerent rights, 
freedom of the seas, and so on” (No. 3), Mr. 
MacDonald had no difficulty in accepting the 
American proposal in principle. In the tedious 
negotiations of the next five months the ques- 
tion was to determine the tonnage in cruisers 
which each country might maintain. According 
to the American figures, the British strength in 
cruisers was 402,800 tons, that of the United 
States 300,500 (No. 20), and the United States 
wished the British reduced to 331,000 tons, even 
to 300,000 tons (No. 63). In addition, there was 
the complication arising from the British need 
for a large number of small cruisers and a much 
smaller number of large cruisers and the Ameri- 
can insistence upon more large cruisers and few- 
er small cruisers; each side tried to measure its 
own and the other’s requirement by a technical 
“vardstick” but declined to show its yardstick 
to the other. The British prepared a detailed 
statement of their needs in all parts of the 
world (54 cruisers in 1929, which might be re- 
duced to 50 in 1936—15 “eight-inch,” that is, 
large cruisers with 8-inch guns; 35 “‘six-inch,” 
that is, small cruisers with 6-inch guns) (No. 28) 
and finally made clear that if the United States 
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insisted on parity with Great Britain, it must 
accept the British minimum vis-a-vis the rest of 
the world (No. 50). The best that could be done 
before the opening of the London Conference 
was an agreement that the United Kingdom 
should have 339,000 tons of cruisers, the United 
States 315,000 tons, without, however, the pro- 
portion between the different types of cruisers 
being settled (No. 67). 

In British eyes, the United States fleet, 
though being built nominally to achieve parity 
with the British, was actually being constructed 
against Japan, with which country Great Britain 
had no quarrel. Japan wished the United States 
to reduce the number of its large cruisers from 
21 to 18 (No. 68), and the British saw eye to eye 
with the Japanese on this. Actually, this and the 
other problems of the Anglo-American-Japanese 
naval rivalry (scrapping of capital ships, re- 
placement, destroyers, and submarines, Japan 
being granted parity in the last-named) were 
compromised at the London Conference without 
much difficulty. At a meeting of the three dele- 
gations on February 17 Mr. Wakatsuki declared 
that “Japan had not the faintest idea of war 
with America” and Mr. Stimson replied that the 
United States “regarded Japan as a great sta- 
bilising force” and ‘not as a disturbing influence 
in the Pacific’ (No. 147). 

The real difficulty of the London Conference 
arose from the problem of trying to bring France 
and Italy into the agreement. The French would 
have preferred to have the negotiations con- 
ducted at Geneva as part of the general disar- 
mament debate; in any case, they were deter- 
mined not to let themselves be confronted with 
a specific set of figures, as they had been at the 
Washington Conference. Furthermore, they 
wished to built up their fleet, which had been 
depleted during the war, instead of reducing it. 
To the Italian claim for parity, the French re- 
plied that before the war their fleet. had been 
twice the size of the Italian and they proposed 
to build and maintain a superiority of 240,000 
tons (Nos. 158 and 176); there was also the 
problem of Germany, whose “‘pocket’’ battle- 
ships, though strictly within the terms of the 
Treaty of Versailles were causing considerable 
anxiety. ‘To the British, who believed that “the 
risk of war was practically nil” (No. 145), this 
French position was very annoying. They in- 
sisted that reduction in naval expenditure was 
imperative, that the British program filled Brit- 
ish needs until 1936, and must be adhered to; 
that France should rely on collective security 
(No. 146). The French replied that their pro- 
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gram was “essential to the needs of France” 
(No. 154) and that “there was nothing either in 
the Covenant of the League or in the Briand- 
Kellogg Pact which really afforded a guarantee 
even to a power which was the innocent victim 
of the most flagrant violation of the Peace Pact”’ 
(No. 150). As for recognizing the Italian claim 
to parity, any French government would be 
overthrown which did so (No. 152). Concessions 
were possible only if France’s position was se- 
cured by a Mediterranean pact, by which was 
meant a military alliance. This Great Britain 
would not grant without the agreement of the 
United States for consultation if the Pact of 
Paris were threatened—which did not satisfy 
the French, and no wonder, because, according 
to Mr. Stimson, “if the shadow [of French secu- 
rity] no longer existed, for the reason that 
France had obtained security in some other way 
and from powers other than the United States, 
then, in the light of that new position, French 
security being out of the way, if the United 
States were asked for a Consultative Pact, they 
would take it into consideration” [!] (No. 168). 
No amount of British or American argument 
could move the French from their position. 

The Italians were equally stubborn. Signor 
Grandi, the foreign minister, said that he 
“would be shot at the first station across the 
frontier” if he receded from the claim to parity 
(No. 153), and he declined to produce the fig- 
ures for Italian naval building until this claim 
was recognized by France (No. 157). Finally, 
under great pressure from the British, without 
abandonning its claim, Italy agreed to accept a 
de facto French margin of 150,000 tons (No. 
176). In the end both France and Italy declined 
to accept the provisions of the London treaty in 
respect of cruisers. 

Between May 1930 and March 1931 British 
diplomacy exerted itself prodigiously and suc- 
cessfully to bring about a compromise between 
France and Italy, the chief credit for the result 
belonging to Mr. Craigie (later Sir Robert 
Craigie and British ambassador to Japan), 
whose memorandum of his conversations in 
Geneva, Paris, and Rome gives the details of the 
negotiations (No. 271). The United States en- 
couraged this activity but did not contribute 
much in substance. Both Signor Grandi and 
Signor Rosso, director-general of the League of 
Nations section of the Italian foreign office, 
showed themselves conciliatory and evidently 
were responsible for calming the apprehensions 
and ambitions of Mussolini, who was obsessed 
by fear of French aggression (No. 221). When 
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early in the negotiations Grandi complained 
that he was handicapped by I] Duce’s speeches, 
the latter replied, with astonishment: “What on 
earth have they got to do with it? What does it 
matter what I say to my crowds? Why do you 
think I made you foreign minister except to be 
able to talk exactly as I please?” (No. 210). 
Grandi himself was not without a sense of hu- 
mor, for, referring to French methods of assimi- 
lating Italians in Tunisia, he remarked, “Italy 
hated her methods of doing so, but could not 
say a word as they corresponded to those which 
she was herself employing in the Upper Adige” 
(No. 220). The compromise provided for a 
French margin of 226,000 tons down to 1936; on 
the other hand, Italy did not abandon her claim 
to parity—if she should ever be in a position to 
realize it. The settlement was presently repudi- 
ated by France, after Germany had constructed 
its first pocket battleship and announced the 
customs union with Austria. 

Chapter iv deals with the abortive project of 
M. Briand, the French foreign minister, for a 
European union. The attitude of the British 
foreign office was at first somewhat suspicious. 
While warmly desiring to “improve the cooper- 
ation between European countries for the pro- 
motion of their common interests,” it feared 
that the plan would, by a kind of duplication of 
machinery, “damage the prestige and authority 
of the League” of Nations, and it was not will- 
ing to “help create any political or economic 
group which could in any way be regarded as 
hostile to the American or any other continent, 
or which would weaken our political cooperation 
with the other members of the British Common- 
wealth.” It recommended that the British gov- 
ernment should confine itself to “‘an expression 
of warm sympathy with the high ideals of 
European cooperation” and to an assurance 
that ‘the fullest consideration” would be given 
to the French proposals (No. 189). Reflection 
tempered this suspicious mood, and a second 
memorandum suggested that the proposals were 
intended to “secure a closer European economic 
co-operation which Great Britain has every in- 
terest, both political and material, to promote” 
and that, if they were so transformed, they 
could be brought wholly within the framework 
of the League, “‘their power for good would be 
increased, and their dangers averted” (No. 193). 
The British government suggested to France 
that the original memorandum should be placed 
on the agenda of the Assembly for 1930 (No. 
193), which was duly done. 

In the light of subsequent events, the most 


interesting chapter in this volume is the last, 
Jealing with Anglo-German relations from 
March 1930 to the announcement of the Austro- 
Gerrnan customs union in March 1931. The 
evacuation of the Rhineland in 1930, five years 
ahead of schedule, was greeted, so Sir Horace 
Rumbold, the British ambassador in Berlin, 
noted with disgust, with much “ungracious 
comment” (No. 307), while the manifesto of the 
German government exemplified “two of the 
besetting weaknesses of the German character, 
ingratitude and tactlessness” (No. 308). It was 
not long before the Germans were speaking of 
the return of the Saar (No. 309), revision of the 
eastern frontiers (Nos. 311, 312), ‘“‘undemili- 
tarization” of the Rhineland (No. 327), and a 
moratorium under the Young Plan (No. 333). 
As Rumbold put it, ““No sooner is one grievance 
redressed than the Germans come forward with 
another” (No. 328). The suggestion of a mora- 
torium evoked a stiff warning from London 
(No. 338): 

As regards the trade depression [advanced as the 
reason why the Young Plan might have to be modi- 
fied] (which must be regarded as a temporary phe- 
nomenon in considering Germany’s obligations for 
the next half-century), it may be said that Ger- 
many has been less severely affected than many 
other countries, since the price of raw materials 
which she imports has declined far more then the 
prices of the manufactured goods which she ex- 
ports. Moreover, Germany has been able to main- 
tain the level of her exports better than this coun- 
try... . Such exchange difficulties as have recently 
occurred are due, not to the reparation burden, 
but to the alarm caused both in Germany and 
abroad by the reckless pronouncements of Hitler 
and other extremists in Germany ... any German 
government which precipitated a reparation crisis 
would be assuming a very heavy responsibility. . . 
if the German government should decide to adopt 
such a course, they must expect no support or help 
from this country in the inevitable difficulties which 
they will bring upon themselves. 


The German foreign minister, Dr. Curtius, re- 
ceived this warning very civilly (No. 340), and, 
for the time being, nothing more was heard 
about a moratorium. 

On the other hand, the resentment at the re- 
fusal of the Preparatory Commission at Geneva 
to accept the German thesis on disarmament 
grew steadily louder (Nos. 347, 348, and 351). 
In a long analysis of the problem, Rumbold con- 
cluded that the German attitude was closely 
linked with the problem of the eastern frontier 
and that “a war against Poland to rectify the 
eastern frontiers would be in the nature of a 
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crusade” (No. 352). When a speech on this sub- 
ject by one minister, Herr Treviranus, caused 
much criticism abroad, he offered an explanation 
to the effect that “he had in no way contem- 
plated a revision of the eastern frontier by ad- 
venturous and warlike means”; upon which Sir 
Horace, who had been attached to the embassy 
before 1914, commented: “The amazement felt 
by Herr Treviranus at the effect caused by his 
speech reminds one of the amazement felt by the 
ex-Emperor after some of his famous declara- 
tions” (No. 314). Only two newspapers in Ger- 
many published the Polish protest against the 
speech (No. 316). The British embassy also 
noted that, in spite of the financial difficulties 
of the moment, it did not expect that “the Ger- 
man naval programme is likely to be contracted 
as time goes on’”’ (No. 343). In fact, the embassy 
was pretty disillusioned about the prospect of 
Germany devoting itself to its internal affairs 
and allowing a pause in its external activities 
(No. 317). 

Like most other observers, the British em- 
bassy was disagreeably surprised by the 
strength of the Nazis in the election of Septem- 
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ber 1930 (No. 322); Russian money was said to 
have helped greatly (No. 323). Rumbold re- 
ported that Hitler had “made his intentions re- 
garding the peace treaties perfectly clear” (No. 
325). Dr. Luther, the former chancellor, and 
Dr. Curtius, tried to assure Sir Horace that the 
Nazis would be reasonable and settle down 
(Nos. 330 and 332), but the ambassador was not 
impressed. He was loud in his praise of Chancel- 
lor Briining, who was described as “one of the 
few statesmen to be found in Germany today” 
(No. 329), and said that it was “difficult to 
think of anybody in the Germany of today more 
capable of directing the affairs of the Reich than 
the present chancellor” (No. 340); a well-known 
Junker, Herr von Oldenburg-Januschau, de- 
clared that “Dr. Briining was the first real chan- 
cellor Germany had had since the days of Bis- 
marck” (No. 349). Rumbold expected the 
Briining government to last at least to the 
autumn of 1931, in spite of the unparalleled eco- 
nomic difficulties (No. 353), and suggested that 
he should be invited to pay a visit to England 
(No. 354). 
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NYONE writing of Italy’s role in the second 

World War must take Badoglio’s memoirs" 

into consideration, but he must be careful 

to check the author’s veracity. The following in- 

stances of inaccuracies, gaps, and equivocations 
could be extended indefinitely. 

When in April 1939 Mussolini told Hitler 
that Italy could not enter the war until 1943, 
Marshal Pietro Badoglio would have us be- 
lieve that he informed the Duce by word of 
mouth and by written report that, ‘“‘as he [Mus- 
solini] was aware,” the armed forces, except for 
the navy, were utterly unprepared and that 
1943 was too early a date for them to attain 
preparation. General Alberto Pariani, Badoglio 
says, had thrown “the whole organization of the 
Army into confusion”; “the training of the Air 
Force under Under-Secretary General [Giuseppe] 
Valle was more showy than practical”; ‘of the 


* Italy in the second World War: memories and 
documents. By Pietro Bapocuiio. Translated by 
Muriel Currey. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege; 
New York and Toronto: Oxford University Press, 
1948. Pp. 234. $3.50. 


3000 planes claimed by Valle only 1200 existed 
and of those at least 200 were out of date”’ (pp. 
4-5). 

Mussolini also, in August 1943, told Admiral 
Franco Maugeri: “When Valle and [Francesco] 
Pricolo told me we had 1,500 planes ready for 
action, they included in that figure all our train- 
ers, all those under repair and those who were 
no longer operating.” Mussolini added, “Even 
Marshal Badoglio who for-seventeen years was 
Chief of the Joint General Staff failed to point 
out these errors.’ 

Where is the truth? 

The man who under Mussolini was chief of 
police, Carmine Senise, states that, when Mus- 
solini was taken to an airfield where more than 
a thousand beautiful planes were lined up for 
inspection, “he was never made aware that only 
very few of those planes were in adequate flying 
condition. The Police Department used to lend 
the Army its armored cars for parades in which 
they appeared under a wad of khaki-colored 


2Franco MAUGERI, From the ashes of disgrace 
(New York, 1948), p. 146 (see below, pp. 377-78). 
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paint; after the parade the armored cars were 
returned to their rightful owners and repainted. 
This was the system, and everybody played the 
game for what it was worth. After all, Mussolini 
did not object to being fooled.’’ 

Could such comedies have ever been staged 
had Mussolini been put on his guard by the man 
whose duty it was to do so, namely, Badoglio, 
chief of all the armed forces? Could Badoglio 
have been ignorant of comedies of that kind? If 
he did not know what was going on, what sort 
of chief was he? And how can he state today 
that in 1939 he informed Mussolini of the true 
situation? 

A book was published in Rome by the maga- 
zine Rassegna italiana in June 1939 entitled Le 
forze armate dell’ Italia fascista, to which Pariani, 
Valle, and Badoglio contributed. In it Pariani 
announced that Italy’s war strategy would be a 
terrific lightning assault to shatter the enemy 
lines and immediate and full exploitation of vic- 
tory. Valle stated that, by organization and 
training, Italy had produced “the perfect air- 
man” and was in the vanguard where air equip- 
ment was concerned. Badoglio wrote: “It is evi- 
dent that the army, militia, navy, and air force 
of imperial Italy, rich in experience gained in a 
succession of victorious wars, have perfected 
their organization and raised themselves to a 
level never before reached, one that is being 
steadily improved in order to meet our empire’s 
necessities of prestige and security.” 

It seems evident that either Badoglio’s re- 
port of April 1939 never existed or else it was 
one of those papers with which professional sol- 
diers ‘‘shelter themselves”’ vis-4-vis their supe- 
riors. The first part of such papers “objectively” 
enumerates all the facts in favor of the superi- 
ors’ pet theories; the second enumerates all the 
facts on the other side; and final decision is left 
up to the superiors. If things go badly, they are 
to blame for the wrong decision; if things turn 
out well, the military leaders take part or all of 
the credit for success to themselves, in view of 
the fact that they overcame all the obstacles 
they had listed so objectively. 

Badoglio states that Mussolini, before em- 
barking on war against Great Britain and 
France in 1940, consulted no one. When he told 
Badoglio on May 26 that he had informed Hit- 
ler that Italy would declare war soon after 
June 5, Badoglio said, “You know perfectly well 
that we are absolutely unprepared—you have 
received reports every week. . . . It is suicide.” 


3C. SENISE, Quando ero capo della polizia: 1940- 
43 (Rome, 1946), p. 100. 


Mussolini retorted, “I assure you that war will 
be over in September, and that I need a few 
thousand dead so as to be able to attend the 
peace conference as a belligerent” (pp. 14-15). 
In a talk given to a group of Italian officers in 
October 1943 Badoglio told this story in the fol- 
lowing terms: “When Mussolini called me on 
June 2 to tell me that on June 10 we should be 
in the war, I shouted, ‘Don’t you know that we 
haven’t even enough shirts, much less complete 
uniforms, for our soldiers?’ ’’4 The discrepancy 
between the dates of May 26 and June 2 may be 
explained either by an error of memory on the 
part of Badoglio in 1943 or else by the fact that 
he had not one but two disputes with Mus- 
solini. 

There is, however, a more serious discrepan- 
cy between what Badoglio says and three docu- 
ments of proved authenticity. The first of these 
is the official record of a meeting held on April 
9, 1940 by Badoglio and the other military 
chiefs to discuss eventual operations against 
France and England.5 All those present agreed 
that military preparations were lamentable and 
that there was no plan of operations. 

Badoglio overcame every difficulty: “We can 
make an effort of some kind only when the ene- 
my has completely collapsed.” 

Someone noted that there was no up-to-date 
artillery and that a seventy-five-mile advance 
would have to be made into France before ob- 
taining decisive results. 

Badoglio replied: “When the enemy is in full 
rout, it’s no use counting the miles.” , 

“But there are fortifications to be passed.” 

“Everything depends on the sensitive per- 
ceptions of the commander,” Badoglio an- 
swered. At last he brought forward as a final ar- 
gument: “The Duce’s decision to intervene 
when and where he thinks best. . . . The com- 
petence and sensitivity he displayed in his mas- 
terly conduct of the Ethiopian war will deter- 
mine his choice of the right moment.” 

The second document is the official record of 
a meeting held on May 29, 1940 by Mussolini 
and the heads of the armed forces, among whom 
was Badoglio as chief of general staff. In his 
book Badoglio gives a somewhat doctored sum- 
mary of this record (pp. 16-18), but the authen- 
tic text is to be found in Hitler e Mussolini, let- 


‘ Badoglio’s address was reported in the New 
York weekly, Italia libera, Dec. 1, 1943, and was 
much talked about in Italy. There is no doubt of its 
authenticity. 


$ The record is still unpublished. The reviewer 
has a photostatic copy of it. 
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tere e documenti.® Mussolini reminded those 
present that as early as March 31 he had point- 
ed out “with a logic defined by the king as geo- 
metrical” that intervention in the war on the 
side of Germany was inevitable. (Badoglio skips 
the opinion of the king about Mussolini’s geom- 
etry.) The date for intervention was originally 
set for the spring of 1941; after the conquest of 
Norway and Denmark the date was advanced 
to September 1940; after the German invasion 
of France any day after June 5 was as good as 
the next. Mussolini explained at length the in- 
advisability of protracted inaction. Badoglio did 
not make any objection. He merely asked how 
the command would be distributed, approved 
the decision taken on this score, and said that 
his own staff would consist of no more than 
twenty officers. (This part Badoglio also omits.) 

In the third document, which is of June 9, 
1940, we find that Badoglio in person advised 
Mussolini to make it known through the press 
that the supreme command was exercised, “‘at 
the king’s bidding, by the Duce,” and that the 
latter had a general staff headed by Marshal 
Badoglio. Mussolini held the supreme com- 
mand, but he exercised it through the chief of 
the general staff and the heads of the various 
branches of the armed forces. “This organiza- 
tion,” Badoglio wrote, “‘is based on the follow- 
ing principles: perfect unity with the crown, a 
unified and totalitarian command action of the 
Fascist type.””? 

Add that on May 21, 1940 the Italian press 
carried on its front pages a report from Badoglio 
announcing that Italy was ready to take the 
jump into war® and that one week later, in a 
message to Mussolini, Badoglio pledged full co- 
operation on the part of the National Research 
Council, of which since 1937 he had been the 
chairman. 

A chief of staff who forecasts disaster as a re- 
sult of insufficient military preparation is duty 
bound to resign rather than to lead his own 
country to disaster. Badoglio writes that had he 
resigned his resignation “would not have altered 
the situation, for Mussolini would never have 
considered going back on his declaration to 
Hitler. Besides, to abandon my post at the very 
moment when war was declared would have 
been very unpopular in the country which had 


® (Milan, 1946), pp. 43-47. 

7 This document also is unpublished, the review- 
er believes. He has a photostatic copy on which 
Badoglio’s signature is plainly visible. 

8 New York Times, May 22, 1940. 
9 Ibid., May 29, 1940. 
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always trusted me. Remaining at my post, I 
could prevent the mistakes which Mussolini 
would make in his complete ignorance of mili- 
tary affairs.... My conscience is perfectly 
clear” (pp. 15-16). 

Badoglio’s conscience overlooks the following 
facts: 

1. It was only on May 30 that Mussolini told 
Hitler of his decision to enter the war “sometime 
after June 5.”*° Thus on May 26, when Musso- 
lini told Badoglio that he intended to go to war, 
the latter could have instantly resigned in a 
final effort to stave off the disaster. 

2. Even if his resignation had not affected 
Mussolini’s decision, it would have cleared 
Badoglio’s moral position before the Italian 
people. 

3. Badoglio himself says (p. 8) that the Ital- 
ian people were against the German alliance and 
that when Mussolini announced from the fa- 
mous balcony of the Palazzo Venezia that Italy 
was at war: “It was a pitiable spectacle. The 
crowd had orders to applaud every word of the 
speech. But when it was over, the people dis- 
persed of their own accord in complete silence. 
They thoroughly understood the gravity of the 
situation and how terrible the consequences 
might be for the country” (pp. 20-21). Hence 
Badoglio’s resignation would not have been un- 
popular after all. 

Everything points to the conclusion that 
Badoglio did not object to Italy’s entrance into 
the war either on May 26 or on June 2, 1940. 
The “right moment” had come. The enemy had 
“completely collapsed.” Badoglio writes: “On 
May 10, the great German machine swung into 
action, crushing all resistance. Everything went 
down before it. Holland and Belgium capitu- 
lated, the British army in Belgium after heavv 
losses was obliged to evacuate the country, and 
the entire northern wing of the French Army 
collapsed. It was the end of Holland and Belgi- 
um, and France was doomed, her gallant troops 
seeming to be stricken with paralysis” (p. 13). 
Mussolini’s statement to the effect that he 
needed a few thousand dead so as to be able to 
attend the peace conference as a belligerent did 
not shock Badoglio until he realized that Italy 
was losing the war. 

Badoglio states that Count Galeazzo Ciano 
was the “evil genius” of the campaign against 
Greece in the autumn of 1940. “Neither the 
General Staff nor the Army Staff had anything 
to do with the plans that were adopted.” Their 
opinion was that Ciano’s plan “was likely to 
© Hitler e Mussolini, p. 48. 
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succeed if all the conditions described by Ciano 
and [Francesco] Jacomoni [the king’s lieutenant 
general in Albania] really existed” (pp. 25-26). 
What were these conditions? “He [Ciano] had 
succeeded in getting the support of several lead- 
ing Greeks, some of whom were actually in the 
Government, who were prepared to turn out the 
Government and join the Axis. He added that 
the cost had been rather high, but that the suc- 
cess justified the outlay. Furthermore, an un- 
derstanding had been arrived at with the troops 
in the Epirus, and he had appointed Pariani, 
who was in Albania, to organize rest centres and 
to provide food for these troops” (p. 28). Did 
Badoglio think that Ciano’s conditions really 
did exist, and for this reason did he let things 
proceed according to Ciano’s plan, or did he try 
to discourage him? This is the point. Badoglio 
is silent about it. 

Mussolini told Admiral Maugeri in August 
1943: “Just look at the Greek campaign. A con- 
ference was held. The entire Army General 
Staff, including Badoglio, was convinced it 
would be a great success. General [Sebastiano] 
Visconti-Prasca was most enthusiastic. The in- 
formation they furnished me about the enemy’s 
forces indicated that our victory would be only 
a matter of days or even hours. Well, you know 
what happened.” 

Maugeri reports that he told Mussolini: “I’m 
afraid that in the end you and you alone, as 
head of the government, must bear the full 
blame for the tragedy that has struck Italy. . . . 
Badoglio, Ciano, Valle, Prasca and all the others 
must bear their share of the blame, but in the 
final summing up it was you who were in con- 
trol. Your word was law, you were the Duce.” 
The same words can be said of Badoglio. He was 
the chief of all armed forces, and Mussolini and 
Ciano needed his consent before starting any 
military adventure. Did Badoglio think that 
Ciano’s plan would be a success, as Mussolini 
told Maugeri? Or was Badoglio skeptical about 
it? And if so, why did he not veto it? 

Badoglio tells us that on October 14, 1940 he 
and General Mario Roatta (army chief of staff) 
had an interview with Mussolini and told him 
that twenty divisions were needed in Albania for 
an attack on Greece, on the condition that Bul- 
garia would enter the war and would draw off 
six to eight Greek divisions; it was also neces- 
sary to build up stocks of munitions and sup- 
plies in view of the inadequate port facilities at 
Valona and Durazzo. The dispatch of another 
ten divisions was discussed (p. 26). The next day 


™! MAUGERI, p. 146. 12 Tbid., pp. 146-47. 


(October 15) Mussolini called a meeting which 
was attended by Ciano, Jacomoni, General 
Visconti-Prasca, who was scheduled to com- 
mand the expedition against Greece, General 
Roatta, Admiral Domenico Cavagnari, chief of 
staff for the navy), and General Pricolo, chief of 
the air staff (p. 29). 

We have not only Badoglio’s account of this 
meeting (pp. 26-27) but also its official record 
in the book Hitler e Mussolini, lettere e documenti 
(pp. 66-68) and in Emanuele Grazzi, I! princi- 
pio della fine.*3 Badoglio’s report differs from the 
official record.'4 According to the official record 
and in disagreement with Badoglio’s account, 
neither Admiral Cavagnari nor General Pricolo 
was present. We shall soon see the importance 
of their absence. A question was discussed: how 
to provoke an “incident” which would give “an 
appearance of inevitability” to the Italian ag- 
gression. 

“Tf you can create such an incident,’’ Mus- 
solini said, “it will be a good thing, but if not, 
it doesn’t really matter.” 

Visconti-Prasca stated that he had “‘arranged 
to have French arms and guns for a pretended 
attack from the Greeks.” 

Ciano asked the Duce, “On what date do you 
want the incident to occur?” 

Mussolini replied, ““The 24th.” 

And Ciano, “Then on the 24th there will be 
an incident.” 

Badoglio was present and said nothing, but 
this part of the record does not appear in his 
memories and documents. From the official re- 
port we gather that Badoglio was “in complete 
agreement” with Mussolini in excluding the 
possibility of any British landing in Greece and 
in believing that the only possible danger might 
come from the British air force. For this reason, 
Badoglio said, it was necessary to make the at- 
tack on Greece coincide with an attack against 
Egypt, a perfectly feasible plan. But after the 
conquest of the Epirus it was essential to occupy 
the mainland of Greece, the Peloponnesus, and 
the island of Crete. He estimated that in order 
to attain these aims twenty divisions were re- 
quired, but there were only nine divisions in Al- 
bania, besides one cavalry division. Roatta, 
army chief of staff, agreed with Badoglio. Vis- 
conti-Prasca said that a march on Athens would 
present no difficulties after the occupation of 
Epirus; five or six divisions should suffice. Ba- 
doglio maintained that the march on Athens 


13 (Rome, 1945), pp. 206-8. 


4 Mussolini also gave this record on July 18, 1944 
in a most fraudulent form (GRazz1, pp. 215-16). 
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would become urgent as soon as Epirus was 
liquidated. Visconti-Prasca agreed and added 
that it would be a simple matter to march from 
Athens on Salonika. The end of the official rec- 
ord attributes to Badoglio the following state- 
ment which does not appear in Badoglio’s book: 
“Details of the operations will be settled by the 
army general staff.” 

It is clear that in this discussion of October 
15 there were two plans: that of the army gener- 
al staff and Badoglio (occupation of all of Greece 
and of the island of Crete) and another and 
more limited one proposed by Ciano and Vis- 
conti-Prasca (“‘liquidation”’ of Epirus). The two 
plans were not contradictory but were two suc- 
cessive and complementary phases of one and 
the same plan. Mussolini approved of the first 
phase and postponed decision on the second 
phase. 

Badoglio states in his book that he pointed 
out that “part of the Greek army was stationed 
on the Bulgarian frontier, and it was essential to 
know what would be the attitude of that coun- 
try.” If it remained neutral, the Greek army 
might seriously menace the Italian left wing to- 
ward Koritza. The official record does not men- 
tion any such remark. Even if Badoglio had 
pointed out any such danger in the course of the 
discussion, it is clear that he did not insist on it 
and that he did not raise any objections to the 
Ciano plan. To any person who confided their 
doubts to him, he replied: ‘““They [Ciano and 
Jacomoni] have done everything from the po- 
litical angle” (politicamente hanno tutto fatto).*s 
Obviously, in October 1940 he was expecting an 
easy victory over Greece in Epirus, just as the 
previous spring he had expected an easy victory 
over France. 

On the following day (October 16) Rodolfo 
Graziani, who commanded the Italians in North 
Africa and who, in order to prevent the British 
from succoring Greece during Visconti-Prasca’s 
attack, was supposed to make his attack upon 
Egypt, declared that “to resume his march on 
Egypt he would need at least two months.”* 
No one had thought of consulting him before 
making a final decision on the Greek campaign! 
The following day Badoglio went to see Ciano 


1s Jbid., pp. 221-24. Grazzi, who was Italian min- 
ister to Athens, states that he was never told any- 
thing about the aggression planned by Ciano and 
Jacomoni or about the corruption that Fascist 
agents boasted of having produced among the Greek 
generals. 

%6 The Ciano diaries, ed. H. Grssow (New York, 
1946), p. 301, Oct. 16, 1940. 
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and told him that the three heads of staff for the 
navy, the army, and the air force had unani- 
mously condemned the action in Greece: “‘Pres- 
ent forces are insufficient and the Navy does not 
feel that it can carry out a landing at Prevesa.”’!7 
The navy chief of staff had not been consulted 
either! As for the army chief of staff, he was 
most likely kept informed by the military at- 
taché at Athens, who never thought that the 
Greeks would be disposed of as easily as Ciano 
and Visconti-Prasca thought."® 

If we are to believe Ciano, on October 18 
Badoglio told the undersecretary of war that he 
would resign if war were declared upon Greece, 
but when he found himself before Mussolini he 
neither resigned nor did he repeat what only two 
days before he had said to Ciano.'® But The 
Ciano diaries must be used with great caution. 
Examination of the manuscript and internal 
evidence show that entries or fragments of en- 
tries were interpolated by Ciano (most likely in 
1943) in order to produce evidence in his favor 
in case the Fascist regime collapsed. He did not 
care about truth and disliked Badoglio. His in- 
formation in the entry of October 22 on Bado- 
glio’s moral cowardice may have been afterward 
inserted in order to shift at least some of Ciano’s 
responsibility to Badoglio. Most likely, Bado- 
glio and the other heads of staff, having received 
from Albania information contradicting the op- 
timism of Ciano, Visconti-Prasca, and Jaco- 
moni, decided to prepare an alibi in case any- 
thing went wrong. Meanwhile they allowed 
things to go their way. 

Soon a flood of recriminations was unloosed. 
Ciano writes on October 31 and November 
8-9:?° 

Here [in Albania] they [Visconti-Prasca and 
Jacomoni] complain of the ill-will of the General 
Staff, which has not done what it should have done 
to prepare for the action. Badoglio was convinced 
that the Greek question could have been settled at 
the peace table, and his attitude was affected by this 
prejudice. This has resulted in much weaker prepa- 
rations than we were led to expect... . It appears 
that Badoglio is lugubrious, and this irritates the 
Duce. He is especially irritated because Badoglio 
asks for four months more. Too iong. We must act 
immediately and energetically. The Duce is now 
very angry with Jacomoni and Visconti, who had 
represented the operation as too easy and sure of 
success. 


17 Ibid., Oct. 17, 1940. 
18 GRAZZI, pp. 204 and 218. 

19 Ciano diaries, pp. 302-3, Oct. 18 and 22, 1940. 
20 Thid., pp. 306 and 308. 
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In a conference held on November 10, if we 
are to believe Badoglio, he reminded Mussolini 
that ‘“‘neither the General Staff nor the Army 
Staff had had anything to do with the plans that 
were adopted,” but this statement was deleted 
from the verbatim report of which a copy was 
sent him (p. 29). Did he protest against that de- 
letion? He is mute on this matter. Anyhow, the 
relevant point is not whether the general staff 
had anything to do with the plans which were 
adopted but whether the general staff had op- 
posed them or had allowed them to be tried. 

Under November 13, 14, 15, and 21, Ciano 
writes in his Diaries:?* 

The Duce begins to lose faith in Badoglio. He has 
given orders to keep my eye on him carefully and 
find out what he really says to the Germans in his 
coming meeting with Hitler at Innsbruck. . . . Fari- 
nacci fone of Mussolini’s cutthroats] tells me that 
Mussolini, in speaking of the Greek affair, told him 
that even Count Ciano has given him inexact infor- 
mation... .{ Achille] Starace[the secretary-genera! of 
the party] above all blames Visconti-Prasca, who had 
too lightly asserted that everything was ready to the 
last detail, when asa matter of fact the organization 
of our forces was altogether defective. . . . He [Mus- 
solini] is critical of our military men, of Badoglio, 
and announces imminent changes in the army com- 
mand. 


According to Ciano, Badoglio answered in 
kind. He told Alessandro Pavolini, minister of 
popular culture (i.e., propaganda): “There is no 
doubt that Jacomoni and Visconti-Prasca have 
a large share of the responsibility in the Albani- 
an affair, but the real blame must be sought else- 
where. It lies entirely in the Duce’s command. 
This is a command that he, the Duce, cannot 
hold.”’ Pavolini reported this conversation to Il 
Duce. And Il Duce called Badoglio names like 
“enemy of the regime” and “traitor” and 
studied the army list to find substitutes for 
Badoglio and the chief of staff for the army.” 

According to Badoglio (p. 29) “at the end of 
November” Mussolini summoned Roatta and 
himself and expressed bitter regret that General 
Visconti-Prasca’s plan had been accepted. It is 
not surprising that Badoglio, as he says, “‘could 
not restrain himself” and said: “You are in 
command. Two plans were presented to you, 
one by General Visconti-Prasca, based on the 
political conditions which Ciano and Jacomoni 
declared to exist; the second prepared by the 
General Staff of the Army which was based on 
the assumption that Bulgaria would enter the 


11 bid., pp. 310-12 (slightly paraphrased). 
= Ibid., pp. 314-15, Nov. 22 and 23, 1940. 
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war. You chose Visconti-Prasca’s plan. It does 
not seem to me, therefore, that any blame at- 
taches to the General Staff of the Army” 
(p. 30). Mussolini might very well have retorted 
that Badoglio himself had never put under dis- 
cussion the “political conditions,” as explained 
by Ciano and Jacomoni, upon which Visconti- 
Prasca’s plan was based. But had Mussolini re- 
plied in this vein, Badoglio would probably not 
tell us so. 

The date of this meeting, “end of Novem- 
ber,” is somewhat vague. It must have taken 
place before November 23, the day Roberto 
Farinacci publicly attacked Badoglio, and after 
Badoglio had put blame for the disaster on Mus- 
solini and Mussolini had called him a traitor. 

The crisis came out in the open when Fari- 
nacci attacked the general staff (November 23). 
Badoglio states that he went to Mussolini and 
asked him to disavow Farinacci. Mussolini en- 
deavored to evade or postpone the issue. As a 
consequence, Badoglio asked for “four days’ 
leave” during which he and Mussolini could 
consider their “future relations.” “When I saw 
Mussolini again, he told me that he had decided 
to appoint General [Ugo] Cavallero to succeed 
me.” There was a very unpleasant scene, in the 
course of which Mussolini pinned on Badoglio 
responsibility for the acceptance of Visconti- 
Prasca’s plan and Badoglio countered that Mus- 
solini, not having the courage to shoulder his 
own responsibility, was looking for a scapegoat. 
(An unbiased observer would say that they were 
both right.) Badoglio concludes his account by 
saying that he told Mussolini that he “had no 
intention of collaborating in any way with him 
in the future” and withdrew (pp. 30-31). 

Ciano’s Diaries supply us with a different 
version :?3 

November 25: Badoglio insists that if a denial is 
not published he is going to leave. Mussolini now de- 
sires to liquidate him. 

November 26: Badoglio, after a conference with 
the Duce, has handed in his letter of resignation. . . . 
Badoglio was confronted with Pavolini’s written 
statement. 

November 27: Mussolini has accepted in prin- 
ciple the resignation of Badoglio. But he wants to 
announce that Badoglio has resigned for reasons of 
health and age. This formula does not suit Badoglio. 
Badoglio has retired, not to his tent, but to the villa 
of a friend in the vicinity of Milan. 

November 30: The Duce’s thesis is this: Badoglio 
was not only inagreement, but even over-enthusias- 
tic. .. . Badoglio continues to shoot pheasants. 

December 1: In his conversation with Cavallero, 


3 Ibid., pp. 315-20. 
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the Duce tells him about his impending appointment 
as Chief of the General Staff. It is still impending, be- 
ing delayed until Badoglio returns to Rome. 

December 4: He [I] Duce] has had a talk with 
Badoglio, who meant to withdraw his resignation. 
Too late. Mussolini asserts that the King himself 
encouraged him to accept it. 


There is a clear-cut contradiction between 
Badoglio and Ciano. If we are to believe Bado- 
glio, he never resigned; he gave I] Duce and him- 
self four days to reach a decision; but when he 
again saw Mussolini, the latter told him that he 
was to be superseded by Cavallero. If we are to 
believe Ciano, Badoglio resigned on November 
25 and went to shoot pheasants, but on Decem- 
ber 4 he was prepared to withdraw his resigna- 
tion. Which version is true? 

Badoglio states that he asked for four days’ 
leave during which he and Mussolini could con- 
sider “their future relations.” These words can 
only mean that during the interview of Novem- 
ber 26 the two men did not agree on what their 
future relations were to be. It seems evident 
that Badoglio told Mussolini that he would not 
collaborate with him, that is, would no longer 
act as chief of the general staff, were Farinacci 
not to be officially contradicted. Badoglio has 
used ambiguous phrasing in order to suggest 
that it was Mussolini who discharged him, while 
he was still willing to “serve his country,” but 
on his own terms. Thus, nobody while reading 
his book could raise the question why an attack 
in a daily paper led Badoglio to resign in No- 
vember 1940, whereas six months earlier, in 
May, the vision of impending disaster had not 
moved him to do anything so drastic. Moreover, 
it is hard to believe that Badoglio in his last in- 
terview should have refused to collaborate with 
Mussolini just after being told he was to be su- 
perseded by Cavallero. Discharged servants do 
not usually turn out their masters after their 
masters have discharged them. All in all, 
Ciano’s version, although it may well contain 
malicious inaccuracies, seems more credible 
than Badoglio’s. 

What Badoglio has to say about the armi- 
stice is a scandalous mixture of ambiguities, 
omissions, and misstatements. He writes that as 
late as September 12, 1943 he was in possession 
of only the military terms of the armistice which 


had been signed by General Giuseppe Castel- 
lano on September 3 while he was still “entirely 
ignorant of the political and administrative 
clauses” (pp. 92-093). It was only “‘on about 20 
September” that he received the text of the sec- 
ond armistice (pp. 92 and gs). 

To understand this point one must keep in 
mind that the Italian government had to sign 
two armistices: the so-called ‘‘short,” or mili- 
tary, armistice of September 3 and the so-called 
“long” armistice of September 29, which con- 
tained the administrative and financial clauses 
of “unconditional surrender.’’ Other sources are 
available which show convincingly that it was 
not “on about 20 September” but as early as 
September 1 that Badoglio became acquainted 
not only with the short armistice, which was to 
be published, but also with the far more disas- 
trous long one, which was to remain secret.?4 

On the night of September 8-9, Badoglio, 
along with the king, fled from Rome. “On about 
20 September” he was with the king at Brindisi, 
outwardly free, but in reality an Allied prisoner 
of war. Under these circumstances he couid re- 
fuse the Allies nothing. And so, on September 
29, he signed the long armistice. The reader is 
left free to think that if Badoglio had known of 
the long armistice not ‘about 20 September” 
but before leaving Rome, he would have, with 
reason, disclaimed the short armistice on the 
grounds that he had accepted it in ignorance of 
the long one, and he would have gone on siding 
with Hitler. It is easy to understand why 
Badoglio is so inaccurate about this point. To 
tell the truth would have been his undoing. He 
was under no obligation to testify to his own 
damage. But, then, neither was he under obli- 
gation to publish a book of memories and docu- 
ments. 

If we were to bring out, step by step, all 
equivocations, gaps, and inaccuracies in Bado- 
glio’s book, we would find ourselves writing a vol- 
ume much bulkier than his. The foregoing ex- 
amples, culled from the first pages, will suffice. 
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44 G. ZANUSSI, Guerra e catastrofe d’Italia (Rome, 
1945), II, 92, 93, 95, and 124; and G. CASTELLANO, 
Come firmai V’armistizio di Cassibile (Milan, 1945), 
pp. 160 and 177. 
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JAPAN’S MARCH TO EMPIRE: SOME BIBLIOGRAPHICAL EVALUATIONS 


PAUL H. 


E last three decades, the years that have 
elapsed since the first World War, have seen 

a phenomenal growth in the volume of our his- 
torical literature in Western languages, par- 
ticularly in English, on Japan. The fascination 
exercised by Japanese life and culture over the 
minds of Western students is, of course, nothing 
new. There is ample testimony to this interest, 
ephemeral and substantial, in the monumental 
bibliographies of Friedrich von Wenckstern.* 
He undertook to compile a classified list of all 
books, essays, and maps in European languages, 
beginning with 1859. This invaluable work was 
continued by Oskar Nachod for the years 1906- 
32 and by Hans Praesent and Wolf Haenisch 
for 1933-35.2 After 1912 students of the Far 
East could also turn to Henri Cordier, whose 
bibliography was particularly good on the early 
Roman Catholic missions in Japan.3 It will be 
noted that these earlier bibliographies reflect 
the interest and energy of continental European 
rather than of American or British scholarship. 
Only since the first World War have American 
bibliographical works of importance made their 
appearance. Of these the most useful is the 
Pritchard list of current books and articles 
which has been published periodically since 
1936.4 More restricted in scope and less system- 
atic in content is the list edited by Robert J. 
Kerner.S The basis of Kerner’s selection is not 
defined clearly, and some important works are 
omitted. Then, in 1940, appeared a new selected 
list of books and articles on Japan designed for 


I Bibliography of Japan [1859-1906] (2 vols.; 
Leiden, 1895; Tokyo, 1907). This was a continua- 
tion of the Léon Pagés bibliography, which covered 
the period from the sixteenth century to 1859. 

2QOskar Nacuop, Bibliography of the Japanese 
Empire, 1906-1926 (2 vols.; London, 1928); Biblio- 
graphie von Japan 1927-1929 (Leipzig, 1931); 
Bibliographie von Japan 1930-1932 (Leipzig, 1935); 
and Hans PRAESENT and Wolf HAENtscH, Biblio- 
graphie von Japan, 1933-1935 (Leipzig, 1937). 

3 Bibliotheca japonica . . . (Paris, 1912). 
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classroom work and as a general guide for stu- 
dents and for libraries seeking to build limited 
collections.® While this work, listing less than 
nine hundred titles, is limited in value and 
omits arbitrarily works of importance, it serves 
as a useful guide, particularly for the humani- 
ties and the social sciences. There is also a 
bibliography of United States relations with 
Japan in incomplete outline for the period end- 
ing in 1921 by S. F. Bemis and Grace G. 
Griffin.? A further convenient reference contain- 
ing material on Japan is in the quarterly listings 
in Foreign affairs (1922 to date) and in the com- 
pilation by W. L. Langer and H. F. Armstrong.® 
Clifford H. MacFadden’s work may be cited as 
an example of numerous briefer and more spe- 
cialized bibliographical studies which cannot be 
enumerated here.? 

It is thus evident that basic bibliographical 
lists on Japan, though incomplete and un- 
even in value and interest, are available and 
that in recent years there has been a notable 
effort by American scholars to provide this pri- 


4Earl H. PritcHarp and Orners, Bulletin of 
Far Eastern bibliography (5 vols.; Washington, 
1936-40). This list has been continued from quarter 
to quarter in successive issues of the Far Eastern 
quarterly from 1941 to date. Beginning with 1947 
the quarterly lists also appear in a separately bound 
annual bibliographical supplement, indexed and 
compiled by Gussie E. GASKILL. 

S Northeastern Asia: a_ selected bibliography 
(2 vols.; Berkeley, 1939). 

6 Hugh Borton, Serge Euissterr, and Edwin O. 
REISCHAUER (comps.), A selected list of books and 
articles on Japan in English, French, and German 
(Washington, 1940). 

7 Guide to the diplomatic history of the United 
States (Washington, 1935). 


8 Foreign affairs bibliography: a selected and anno- 
tated list of books on international relations, 1919-1932 
(New York, 1933). 

9 A bibliography of Pacific area maps (New York, 
1941). 
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mary tool for research. It is equally clear that 
far less has been done on the larger and more 
difficult task of evaluating the literature on 
Japan. There is little occasion here for surprise 
since, in the United States, Japanese studies are 
still in their youth. Incredible as it may seem, it 
was not until the outbreak of the second World 
War that anything in the shape of a national 
recognition of the need for systematic Japanese 
studies could be identified. One might dwell at 
length on the reasons for our comparative neg- 
lect of any systematic interest in this signifi- 
cant and rich field. As suggestive of the fact, 
however, it may be noted that Europe’s inter- 
ests, both material and intellectual, in the Far 
East are older and have in general been broader 
in their outlook than our own. Although the 
United States assumed leadership in the open- 
ing of Japan, Perry’s expedition, while approved 
in some quarters, was regarded in others as a 
“romantic notion” and a “matter of ridicule 
abroad and at home.’¢ 

Perry’s diplomatic victory of 1854 marked, to 
be sure, the beginnings of what was to be a 
rich and varied intercourse between Japan and 
the Western world, but American intellectual 
interest in Japan lagged far behind our diplo- 
macy. A form of isolationism in our relations 
with the Orient could be, and often was, a cul- 
tural as well as a political doctrine. Some of the 
most revealing records of the Perry expedition 
have been published only during the past dec- 
ade—almost a century after they were written.” 
Perry’s official narrative” did have the wide 


°©TInazo NitToBE, The intercourse between the 
United States and Japan (Baltimore, 1891), pp. 
43-44. 

™ Allen B. CoLe (<7.), With Perry in Japan 
(Princeton, 1942), the very readable diary of a 
young naval officer with Perry’s fleet; A scientist 
with Perry in Japan (Chapel Hill, 1947), the re- 
vealing journal of Perry’s agricultural expert 
who saw far more of Japan and the Japanese than 
did the naval personnel; and Yankee surveyors in 
the shogun’s seas (Princeton, 1947), a most perti- 
nent document in its bearing on Japan’s modern 
concepts of security. 


2 EF. L. Hawks, Narrative of the expedition of an 
American squadron to the China Seas and Japan 
(3 vols.; New York, 1856). The account of the 
Perry mission by S. Wells WILLIAMs, interpreter to 
the expedition, was not published until 1910 (F. W. 
Witutras fed.]}, ‘‘A journal of the Perry expedition 
to Japan [1853-1854],” Transactions of the Asiatic 
Society of Japan, XX XVII [1910], i-ix and 1-259). 
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circulation that it merited, but one wonders 
whether our intellectual outlook toward Japan 
at the time, and also later, should be ineasured 
by the fact that a Japanese print portraying 
mixed bathing, which appeared in the first 
printing, was deleted from the second."3 More- 
over, the invaluable journal of Townsend Har- 
ris, whose qualities of high statesmanship have 
not been surpassed, if indeed they have been 
equaled by those of any other American diplo- 
mat, was not published in full until 1930.4 As a 
dramatic narrative, the Journal is a story of 
consuming interest, but its great historic value 
is in its revelation of both Japanese and Ameri- 
can diplomacy of the time. Without the sacrifice 
of a single American interest, Harris was able to 
identify and promote the common interests of 
the United States and Japan to their mutual 
benefit. A half-century later this common 
ground was lost. In the twentieth century nei- 
ther the governments themselves nor their diplo- 
mats rose to the stature of Harris and the men 
with whom he dealt in Yedo. 


What has been said is perhaps sufficient to 
suggest that Japanese studies in the Anglo- 
Saxon. world lagged far behind the opening of 
Japan to world intercourse in the mid-nine- 
teenth century. While it is not to be suggested 
that important scholarly beginnings were not 
made, the fact is that until well into the twen- 
tieth century we tended to stereotype the 
Japanese “as a quaint little people devoted to 
cherry blossoms and Mount Fuji.”*5 During the 
late nineteenth century, British scholarship, 
often the work of Her Majesty’s ministers and 
consuls in Japan, was more sensitive than 
American scholarship to the opportunities of 
the Japanese scene, but it remained for the 
first World War to shock the Anglo-Saxon and 
American world with the idea that Japanese 


"3 Carl Crow, He opened the door of Japan (New 
York, 1939), opposite p. 143. This popular work is 
our only biography of Townsend Harris, while 
W. E. Grirris, Life of Matthew Colbraith Perry 
(Boston, 1887), is our only full-length portrait of this 
naval hero. 


™ M. E. Cosenza (ed.), The complete journal of 
Townsend Harris (New York, 1930). That portion of 
the Journal relating to Japan was published with 
omissions in 1895 by William Elliot Grirris in 
Townsend Harris, first American envoy in Japan 
(Boston, 1895). 


1s John F. Empree, The Japanese (Washington, 
1943), Pp. 36. 
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studies would do well to reflect something more 
than the quaintness of cherry blossoms and 
kimonos. As a result, the last thirty years have 
been distinguished by a notable, though un- 
systematic, growth in the volume and some- 
times in the quality of English language studies 
on Japan. Certainly a principal key to this in- 
creasing scholarly production was Japan’s me- 
teoric rise to empire. Recent and contemporary 
Japanese politics and foreign relations have 
thus formed a dominant theme in our historical 
literature. Already this literature is reaching 
voluminous proportions, and therefore the com- 
ments and evaluations that follow must be con- 
fined in large part to a few selected works of out- 
standing excellence. Even with this limitation, 
many titles of merit cannot be mentioned in 
this brief survey. 

To begin with the basic field of geography, it 
may be noted that within the last two decades 
this subject has received wide and varied treat- 
ment. It has been considered in a number of 
general studies on Asia as a whole by Dudley 
Stamp,"® L. H. D. Buxton,?7 and in the more 
detailed and technical work by Lionel W. 
Lyde,'® and more recently by Daniel R. Bergs- 
mark,’? as well as in a popular and useful intro- 
duction by George B. Cressey.2° After 1930 
Robert Burnett Hall published a number of 
basic and illuminating technical studies.2* Our 
first general survey was Glenn Thomas Tre- 
wartha’s Reconnaissance geography, which, ap- 
pearing in 1934, stressed questions of popula- 
tion and settlement.” A decade later Trewartha 


6 Asia (3d ed.; New York, 1935). 

11 The peoples of Asia (New York, 1925). 

18 The continent of Asia (London, 1933). 

19 Economic geography of Asia (New York, 1935). 
3° Asia’s lands and peoples (New York, 1944). 


“The Yamato Basin, Japan,” Amnals of the 
Association of American Geographers, XXII (1932), 
243-90; with Akira WATANABE, “Landforms of 
Japan,” Papers of the Michigan Academy of Science, 
Arts and Letters, XVIII (1933), 157-207; “The 
cities of Japan: notes on distribution and inherited 
forms,” Annals of the Association of American 
Geographers, XXIV (1934), 175-200; “Agricul- 
tural regions of Asia. VII: the Japanese Empire,” 
Economic geography, X (1934), 323-47, XI 
(1935), 33-52 and 130-47; and “Tokaido: road and 
region,” Geographical review, XXVII (1937), 353-77- 


2 A reconnaissance geography of Japan (Madi- 
son, Wis., 1934). Research on this study involved 
field work in Japan in 1926-27 and 1932. 


brought out his larger and more comprehensive 
text.23 While the earlier Reconnaissance geog- 
raphy describes the Japan of 1930 prior to the 
industrial transformation brought about to 
serve the cause of expansion by force, the later 
volume describes the Japan of 1940, after the 
undeclared Sino-Japanese war of 1937 had been 
in progress some three to four years. Tre- 
wartha’s work is somewhat technical and heavy 
in style though these features are relieved by 
the excellence of the maps and illustrations. 
They are works for the serious student rather 
than for the general reader. The latter, how- 
ever, has not been wholly neglected since the 
appearance in 1943 of the collaborative brief 
outline by Guy-Harold Smith and Dorothy 
Good, with the collaboration of Shannon 
McCune.*4 In this compressed study of one 
hundred pages, semipopular yet scholarly in its 
approach, is a wealth of essential material. By 
reason of discriminating selection, this little 
study has peculiar significance in pointing to 
relations between the basic conditions of 
Japan’s physical geography, resources, popula- 
tion, and economic life, on the one hand, and 
the expansionism of Japan’s leaders, on the 
other. These recent contributions suggest that 
our Japanese geographic studies may at least 
claim substantial beginnings. 

There is no unanimity among historians as to 
when Japan became a so-called “great power,” 
but there does appear to be agreement that it 
was a member of this select company by the 
time of the Versailles conference, 1918-20. 
There was at this time a very extensive and 
peculiar literature on Japan in the English lan- 
guage, a literature possessed of many qualities 
of excellence, yet there was not-a single satis- 
factory short history of Japan. There was, to 
be sure, the monumental work of James Mur- 
doch. While it remains an important and a 
detailed pioneer effort, Murdoch’s work stressed 
political matters, was unpleasant in style, was 
colored by a dreadful facetiousness and by the 
use of such maddening analogies as a “Japa- 
nese Jerusalem” and “Japanese Cornishmen.” 
Moreover, with a feebly developed sense of the 
aesthetic, Murdoch was ill-equipped for the 
task of interpreting Japan. As has been said by 


23 Japan: a physical, cultural and regional geog- 
raphy (Madison, Wis., 1945). 

44 Japan: a geographical view (New York, 1943). 

as A history of Japan (3 vols.; Kobe and Lon- 
don, 1903-26). 
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a critic, he presented a Japan seen through 
spectacles made in Aberdeen around 1880. In 
addition to Murdoch, there were some briefer 
accounts of limited value. Frank Brinkley’s 
History was comprehensive but was presented 
in the traditional point of view; it was uncritical 
and poorly written.* There were also the brief 
compilations by E. W. Clement?’ and by Joseph 
H. Longford?* and the superficial outline by 
H. H. Gowen. Katsuro Hara’s brief and sug- 
gestive sketch was of some value but was 
marred by a number of uncritical conclusions 
and a tendency to be short on facts.3° 

The first step toward filling this near-vacu- 
um in point of general short histories on Japan 
was made by G. B. Sansom. His Short cultural 
history, first printed in 1931, ends, however, 
with the year 1868. Based directly on primary 
and secondary sources in Japanese, this cultural 
history recognizes and stresses the power of eco- 
nomic factors in virtually all phases of Japanese 
life—a circumstance which does not mean that 
the author subscribes to economic determinism. 
The economic theme had not, however, been 
given adequate treatment in any previous work. 
Sansom’s study is thus most illuminating on 
the early periods and on such matters as taxa- 
tion and land tenure. The treatment reveals a 
fine appreciation of the aesthetic qualities of 
Japanese life. Sansom’s style is not always easy, 
but at times it rises to a full and adequate ex- 
pression of delicate and rich ideas. Better short 
cultural histories of Japan will undoubtedly be 
written, but his work is likely to remain the 
standard text for many years to come. While 
Sansom’s approach is to the scholar or at least 
to the more serious reader, Edwin O. Reischauer’s 
exceedingly brief interpretative history covering 
Japan from the earliest times to the present day 
speaks to the general reader with authority and 
understanding.3? No other short book (Rei- 
schauer’s contains 192 small pages of text) on 
Japanese history contains so much discriminat 


% 4 history of the Japanese people from the 
earliest times to the end of the Meiji era (New York, 
IQI5) ; 

27 A short history of Japan (New York, 1915). 

28 Japan (Boston, 1923). 

29 An outline history of Japan (New York, 1927). 

3° An introduction to the history of Japan (New 
York, 1920). 

# Japan: a short cultural history (London, 1931). 


3 Japan: past and present (New York, 1946). 
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ing information in such simple and comprehen- 
sible form. 

Japanese historical studies of more limited 
scope are usually classified as pertaining to one 
or more of five periods: the archeological; early 
history to 1156; the medieval period, 1156- 
1600; the modern period, 1600-1853; and recent 
history since 1853. 

The three earliest periods cannot be treated 
here. The so-called modern period is, in general, 
the span covered by the Tokugawa shogunate, 
1603-1867. As the era which re-established na- 
tional unity and sought to crystallize the feudal 
order, Tokugawa Japan was also a time in 
which new forces undermined the feudal facade. 
Indeed, it would seem to be clear that our com- 
prehension of recent and contemporary Japan 
is likely to remain woefully imperfect until we 
have a much firmer grasp on the historical reali- 
ties of Tokugawa civilization. Here to the famil- 
iar names of K. Asakawa33 and John Carey 
Hall34 may be added the names of Hugh Borton, 
Garret Droppers, and John H. Wigmore. Bor- 
ton’s study of peasant revolts is a scholarly 
treatment based on original sources.35 Although 
written nearly sixty years ago, Droppers’ in- 
vestigation of population problems remains a 
basic work in English.36 Many of the founda- 
tion materials on Japanese law prior to the 
restoration of 1868 are in the adequate collec- 
tion by John H. Wigmore.37 

Prior to the first World War there were 


33 “Notes on village government in Japan after 
1600,’ Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
XXX (1910), 259-300, XXXI (1911), 151-216; 
“Some of the contributions of feudal Japan to the 
new Japan,” Journal of race development, III 
(1912-13), I-32. 

34 There are two important translations by John 
Carey HALL, “Japanese feudal law. III: the Toku- 
gawa legislation, Parts I-III,” Transactions of the 
Asiatic Society of Japan, XXXVIII (1911), 269- 
331; and “The Tokugawa legislation. IV,” ibid., 
XLI (1913), 683-804; the former being the laws 
of the early Tokugawa period, the latter the “edict 
in 100 sections.” 


35 “Peasant uprisings in Japan of the Tokugawa 
period,” Transactions of the Asiatic Society of 
Japan, 2d ser., XVI (1938), xv and 1-219. 


3%§“The population of Japan in the Tokugawa 
period,” Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, 
XXII (1894), 253-84. 

37 “Materials for the study of private law in old 


Japan,” Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, 
Vol. XX (1892), suppl. 
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very few special studies of merit on Japan’s 
recent history, the period since the Perry mis- 
sion. Students of Japan were of course familiar 
with the writings of Sir Rutherford Alcock,3® 
John R. Black,39 A. H. Mounsey,‘* and Count 
Shigenobu Okuma.*# Perhaps the outstanding 
study among early efforts was the valuable 
analysis by J. H. Gubbins of the transition pe- 
riod, 1853-71. Unfortunately, we as yet have 
only two reasonably satisfactory histories of the 
important and rich years of Meiji as a whole. 
These are W. W. McLaren’s Political history, 
marred by a regrettable tendency to moralize, 
which was published in 1916, and Gubbins’ 
somewhat broader survey, appearing in 1922.44 
Without in any sense detracting from the value 
of these earlier surveys, one must acknowledge 
the greater contribution of a Canadian scholar, 
E. Herbert Norman, to our understanding of 
political and economic Japan of the Meiji pe- 
riod.46 The central problem which concerned 
Norman was to explain the quick creation of a 
centralized absolute state on the heels of the 
Meiji restoration and the simultaneous growth 
of an industrial economy under state patronage 
and control. Norman’s research and his anal- 
ysis throw much light on the Japan of the sec- 
ond World War, for, in many respects, the at- 
mosphere and institutions of Meiji had lin- 
gered on. So far as the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century is concerned, Norman’s work is 
unsurpassed, whether he is dealing with the 
bureaucracy and the military caste, the weak- 


38 The capital of the tycoon (2 vols.; New York, 
1863), the report of a keen British observer. 


39 Young Japan (2 vols.; Yokohama, 1880-81), a 
narrative of Yokohama and Yedo, 1858-79. 


4° The Satsuma rebellion (London, 1879). 


Fifty years of new Japan (2 vols.; London, 
IQI0O). 

# The progress of Japan, 1853-1871 (Oxford, 
IQII). 

43 A political history of Japan during the Meiji 
era, 1867-1912 (London, 1916). The /Zistory had 
been preceded by the publication of the same 
author’s “Japanese government documents,” Trans- 
actions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, XLII (1914), 
ci and 1-681, a major work of translation with a 
valuable introduction. 


44 The making of modern Japan (London, 1922), 
covering the period from pre-restoration days to 
1919. 

4s Japan’s emergence as a modern state (New York, 
1940). 


ness of political parties, state intervention in 
industry, successive crises in agriculture, the 
land-hungry peasantry, or the low purchasing 
power of the home market. Based primarily on 
Japanese sources and with its adequate biblio- 
graphical notes and comments, his analysis will 
long remain an indispensable guide. 

Norman’s emphasis upon and interpretation 
of the economic settlement made by the Meiji 
leaders draw attention to our limited number 
of adequate studies in English of modern Japa- 
nese economic history. A brief survey of 
Japanese economic development up to the Meiji 
restoration is the translation of Takao Tsuchi- 
ya’s popular work.#® A somewhat broader sur- 
vey is by Eijiro Honjo, its primary value be- 
ing the extensive quotations from Japanese 
sources.47 For the pre-restoration period, how- 
ever, the most ambitious study is the work of 
Yosaburo Takekoshi.4* This is an abridged 
translation of a twelve-volume Japanese origi- 
nal. Despite the cumbersome organization, 
making it very difficult to use, the work is of 
great value. Some economic writers of the 
eighteenth century have been made available 
by Neil Skene Smith.49 Also, for the later days 
of feudalism, there is Matsuyo Takizawa’s 
study, which seeks to explain the collapse of the 
feudal structure in terms of the change from a 
rice to a money economy.S° 

Since the second World War our literature on 
the economic history of Japan after 1867 has 
been supplemented by G. C. Allen’s clarifying 
survey.s' This brief historical synthesis recom- 
mends itself in a variety of ways. It is based on 
a wide sampling of the voluminous primary and 


46 “An economic history of Japan,” Transactions 
of the Asiatic Society of Japan, 2d ser., XV (1937), 
Xviii and 1-271. 


47 The social and economic history of Japan 
(Kyoto, 1935). 

48 The economic aspects of the history of the civiliza- 
tion of Japan (3 vols.; New York, 1930). 


49 “An introduction to some Japanese economic 
writings of the 18th century,” Transactions of the 
Asiatic Society of Japan, 2d ser., XI (1934), 32-105; 
and ‘Materials on Japanese social and economic 
history: Tokugawa Japan,” ibid., 2d ser., XIV 
(1937), i-xvi and 1-176. 

5° The penetration of money economy in Japan and 


its effects upon social and political institutions (New 
York, 1927). 


st A short economic history of modern Japan, 1867- 
1937 (London, 1946). 
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secondary sources in both English and Japanese 
covering such specialized fields as money, bank- 
ing, public finance, industry and agriculture, 
economic organization and policy, and foreign 
trade and commercial policy. There is a section 
of statistical tables understandable even to the 
layman—a rare quality in any book. Allen’s 
basic conclusion is cogent and penetrating, for 
he finds that the forces which supplied the im- 
pulse to economic expansion during the Meiji 
era and the conditions which made the develop- 
ment of Japan so great and rapid were also re- 
sponsible for the catastrophe which engulfed it 
in the second World War. 

As suggested earlier in this article, the sub- 
ject of Japanese foreign relations as a segment 
of international politics has been given more 
adequate treatment in English than has do- 
mestic institutional history. Yet the fact re- 
mains that for the years prior to 1853 there is 
no adequate interpretative work in English, 
though a good deal of detail has been presented 
by M. Paske-Smith* and Charles Ralph 
Boxer.53 Paske-Smith is concerned primarily 
with giving an account of the trade of Western- 
ers, especially the English, and their residence 
in Japan, based on records of the English East 
India Company and other British archives. 
Boxer’s work, more interpretative, concerns the 
cultural, artistic, and scientific influence of the 
Dutch on Japan from the seventeenth to the 
nineteenth centuries, and, together with the 
writings of Paske-Smith, supersedes partially 
the earlier study by N. Yamasaki.54 The prin- 
cipal account of pre-Meiji Japan and its foreign 
relations by an American is Richard Hil- 
dreth’s.ss 

The fact that we are as yet engaged in laying 
the foundations for our Japanese studies finds 
no better illustration than in the field of Japa- 
nese foreign relations and diplomacy since the 
beginnings of Meiji. From 1867 onward Japan’s 
dramatic rise to empire has provided one of 
the richest and most challenging fields for his- 
torical investigation, yet there is no satisfac- 

52 Western barbarians in Japan and Formosa in 
Tokugawa days, 1603-1868 (Kobe, 1930). 

33 Jan Compagnie in Japan (The Hague, 1936). 

54 L’action de la civilisation européenne sur la 
vie japonaise avant l’arrivée du commodore Perry 
(Paris, 1910). 

8s Japan as it was and is (Boston, 1855); re- 


printed and edited by E. W. CLEMENT (2 vols.; 
Chicago, 1906). 
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tory historical account in English ot the diplo- 
macy of modern Japan. There are, to be sure, 
some excellent special studies. On the making 
of policy and the conduct of diplomacy the 
most useful and revealing study is by Tatsuji 
Takeuchi, who describes with realism the or- 
gans of state in operation and the sources and 
working of the treaty-making and warmaking 
powers in their bearing on foreign policy. Some 
additional phases of the foreign relations story 
may be pieced together from the journals and 
memoirs of Western diplomats who served in 
Japan. To the journals of Harris and Alcock, 
already mentioned, may be added Laurence 
Oliphant’s narrative of Lord Elgin’s missions? 
and the memoirs of Sir Ernest Satow, whose 
residence in Japan extended from 1862 to 1882.58 
The most scholarly and comprehensive work, 
however, for the latter half of the nineteenth 
century is Payson J. Treat’s study of American- 
Japanese diplomatic relations, the first volumes 
of which appeared in 1932.59 Based essentially 
on United States diplomatic archives, this de- 
tailed treatment was an expansion and continu- 
ation of Treat’s earlier study covering the years 
1853-65, and it was followed in 1938 with the 
publication of a third volume covering the dec- 
ade 1895-1905." Until such time as the Japa- 
nese archives are used by competent historians, 
Treat’s work will remain the definitive treat- 
ment of diplomacy in this exceedingly fertile 
period in American-Japanese relations. 

Of numerous other special studies on the 
foreign relations of the Meiji, only a few can be 
mentioned. N. Ariga’s treatment of internation- 
al law in the Sino-Japanese War® and Francis 


86War and diplomacy in the Japanese Empire 
(New York, 1935). A study less detailed is Albert E. 
HrxpMarsH, The basis of Japanese foreign policy 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1936). 

57 A marrative of the Earl of Elgin’s mission to 
China and Japan.in the years 1857-58-59 (New 
York, 1860). 

38 4 diplomat in Japan (London, 1921). 


59 Diplomatic relations between the United States 
and Japan, 1853-1895 (2 vols.; Stanford University, 
1932). 

60 The early diplomatic relations between the United 
States and Japan (Baltimore, 1917). 

6 Diplomatic relations between the United States 
and Japan, 1895-1905 (Stanford University, 1938). 


62 Ta guerre sino-japonaise au point de vue du 
droit international public (Paris, 1896). 
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Clifford Jones’s study of extra-territoriality in 
Japan®s are standard works. F. H. Harrington 
has made a brilliant and scholarly analysis of 
missionary activity, economic enterprise, and 
political intrigue in late nineteenth-century 
Korea.°4 Although superseded by more recent 
research, there is much of value, particularly in 
point of the American record, in Tyler Den- 
nett’s general survey of the nineteenth cen- 
tury®s and more particularly in the same au- 
thor’s studies of John Hay and of Theodore 
Roosevelt and the Russo-Japanese War. 
Although the threatened breakup of China, 
the enunciation of the Open Door doctrine, the 
coming of the Anglo-Japanese alliance, make 
the years at the turn of the century peculiarly 
rich in terms of the fabrication of Japanese 
policy, the period has been revealed from the 
Western rather than from the Japanese point 
of view. On the breakup of China and Japan’s 
relation thereto there is William L. Langer’s 
penetrating study of imperialism employing all 
the European, including the Russian, sources.® 


‘There is also the German picture as given by 


Alfred Vagts.®* 

The limitations of the Open Door doctrine as 
a diplomatic tool of Far Eastern politics were 
first published in a brief study by Paul H. 
Clyde® and were later developed in more defini- 
tive form by A. Whitney Griswold using the 


63 Extraterritoriality in Japan and the diplomatic 
relations resulting in its abolition, 1853-1899 (New 
Haven, 1931). 


6$God, Mammon, and the Japanese (Madison, 
Wis., 1944). 


6s Americans in eastern Asia (New York, 1922; 
new ed., 1941). 


% John Hay (New York, 1933) and Roosevelt and 
the Russo-Japanese War (Garden City, 1925). This 
latter superseded the still useful contemporary 
account by K. Asakawa, The Russo-Japanese con- 


flict (Boston, 1904), and supplements the legal 


study by A. S. HersHey, The international law and 
diplomacy of the Russo-Japanese War (New York, 
1906). 


67 The diplomacy of imperialism (2 vols.; New 
York, 1935). Langer is particularly good on the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance and the diplomatic crisis in 
its immediate background. 


88 Deutschland und die Vereinigten Staaten in der 
Weltpolitik (2 vols.; New York, 1935). 


69“‘The Open Door policy of John Hay,” His- 
torical outlook, XXII (1931), 210-14. 


Rockhill and Hippsley papers.”° These studies 
emphasized the wide gulf between the theory 
and the application of both Japanese and 
American policy. It was in this gulf that disas- 
ter overtook the early amicable relations be- 
tween the United States and Japan.” The 
Anglo-Japanese alliance, being inseparable 
from the history of the Open Door, has been 
touched upon in greater or lesser detail by al- 
most all American and British students who 
have written on Far Eastern politics. The full- 
length monograph by A. L. P. Dennis” is hardly 
to be regarded as definitive, however, and it is 
to be hoped that the major studies, as yet for 
the most part in manuscript, by Charles Nelson 
Spinks will soon be published.73 

For the period from 1906 on through the 
Washington Conference and after, a significant 
number of special studies on Japan’s foreign 
relations is available. As contemporary mem- 
oirs, worthy successors to the records left by 
Harris, Satow, and others, there are a number 
of works which contribute much to the emerg- 
ing picture of Japan’s growing influence in world 
politics. A. Gérard, who served as French 
minister at Tokyo, 1907-14, has left a useful 
account.74 Viscount Kikujiro Ishii’s reflections 
on a long diplomatic career are suggestive of 
Japanese official attitudes.7s The account cov- 
ering more recent years by Joseph Clark Grew 
is very revealing of the Japanese diplomatic 
scene from 1932 to 1941.” 


7° The Far Eastern policy of the United States 
(New York, 1938). 

7 Some suggestions of the early basic rifts in 
American-Japanese relations are in documents 
reproduced by A. L. P. Dennis, Adventures in 
American diplomacy, 1896-1906 (New York, 1928), 
though the text of the study itself does not always 
bring out their significance. 


72 The Anglo-Japanese alliance (Berkeley, 1923). 

73 See C. N. Sprnxs, “The background of the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance,” Pacific historical review, 
VIII (1939), 317-39. 

74 Ma mission au Japon (Paris, 1919). 


73 Diplomatic commentaries, trans. and ed. 
William R. LANGDon (Baltimore, 1936). 


7° Ten years in Japan (New York, 1944). The 
memoirs of Harry L. Stimson and Cordell Hull, 
though having much to say about Japan, are more 
revealing on American than on Japanese policy, as 
is also the able survey of the twentieth century by 
Griswold. See Henry L. Struson, The Far Eastern 
crisis (New York, 1935); and The memoirs of Cordell 
Hull (2 vols.; New York, 1948). 
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Three definitive studies highlight Japanese 
policy in the years just before the first World 
War. T. A. Bailey’s account of Theodore Roose- 
velt and Japanese-American relations is of 
value, though here again the emphasis is on 
American rather than on Japanese policy.” 
Ernest Batson Price, on the other hand, gives 
a penetrating appraisal of Japanese and Russian 
techniques of penetration in the northern and 
northeastern borderlands of China.78 John Gil- 
bert Reid has made a most exhaustive examina- 
tion of foreign diplomacy at Peking, 1908-12.79 
Moreover, Takeuchi’s broad study of Japanese 
diplomacy is supplemented by Thomas E. 
La Fargue for Sino-Japanese relations in the 
period of the first World War®* and especially 
by Yamato Ichihashi for the Washington Con- 
ference.* 

In the decade which followed the first World 
War, truly a time of troubles in Japan, it was 
not an uncommon thing for thoughtful Japanese 
to acknowledge privately the nation’s lack in 
great leadership. Whatever the truth of this 
estimate, the fact of its presence is readily ex- 
plained. Modern Japan of the late nineteenth 
century had produced great men in seeming 
abundance. As testimony to their capacity, 
there was the striking record of the Meiji era: 
the restoration itself; the building of a cen- 
tralized, autocratic, national state; and the en- 
try of Japan into the company of the great 
powers. By the end of the first World War, how- 
ever, all the elder statesmen, the genro, with 
the exception of Kimmochi Saionji, had died or 
were too aged to influence practical politics. In 
the eyes of the nation, the younger generation 
of leaders did not measure up to the stature of 
the genro. While the capacities of this Meiji 


77 Theodore Roosevelt and the Japanese-American 
crises (Stanford University, 1934). An excellent 
supplement to BarLey is Rodman W. Paul, The 
abrogation of the gentlemen’s agreement (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1936). The definitive works on the Japanese 
abroad are Romanzo ApaAms, The Japanese in 
Hawaii (New York, 1924), and Yamato ICHIHASHI, 
Japanese in the United States (Stanford University, 
1932). 

8 The Russo-Japanese treaties of 1907-1916 con- 
cerning Manchuria and Mongolia (Baltimore, 1933). 

79 The Manchu abdication and the powers (Berke- 


ley, 1935). 
80 China and the World War (Stanford Univer- 
sity, 1937). 
& The Washington Conference and after (Stanford 
University, 1928). 
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dynamic statesmanship are recorded in an ex- 
tensive Japanese biographical literature, little 


of this has been translated, and still less has ° 


been done in the matter of writing independent 
biographical studies by Western students. It 
is symptomatic that as late as 1940, the Borton, 
Elisséeff, Reischauer bibliography listed only 
twenty-eight biographical titles in English, 
French, and German for the entire sweep of 
Japanese history. 

Two of the great leaders of early modern 
Japan have found Western biographers, Toyo- 
tomi Hideyoshi by Walter Dening® and Toku- 
gawa leyasu by Arthur Lindsay Sadler.*3 The 
former is readable and popular, the latter a good 
scholarly work based on original sources. Noth- 
ing of importance has been done in English for 
the rest of the Tokugawa era and virtually noth- 
ing for the years covered by the opening of 
Japan through the restoration and the abolition 
of feudalism, 1853-71. The lives of Taisuke 
Itagaki, Tomomori Iwakura, Takayoshi Kido, 
Toshimichi Okubo, Takamori Saigo, and many 
other restoration statesmen are told only brief- 
ly and incidentally in our political histories of 
the time or in the thumb sketches by Charles 
Lanman first published in 1883.84 The out- 
standing exception to this generalization is, of 
course, the autobiography of Yukichi Fuku- 
zawa, the esteemed founder of Keio-gijuku 
University.85 Fukuzawa was perhaps the most 
brilliant of Japan’s intellectual leaders devoted 
to the mastery and infusion of Western arts and 
sciences. In many respects, his life, 1835-1901, 


personifies the extraordinarily broad cultural - 


growth of Meiji. His knowledge was great, his 
personality magnetic, his utterances often 
daring, while the familiarity in his written style 
made him a favorite author of the Japanese 
public. The startling variety of Fukuzawa’s in- 
terests and the fascination of his thought and 
expression have been préserved happily in this 
delightful translation by one of his grandsons. 
The breadth of Fukuzawa’s carecr in the 
world of learning finds some parallels in the 
cosmopolitan life of another Meiji leader, Vis- 


82 The life of Toyotomi Hideyoshi, 1536-15098 
(Kobe, 1930). 

83 The maker of modern Japan: the life of Toku- 
gawa Ieyasu, 1542-1616 (London, 1937). 

84 Leading men of Japan with an historical sum- 
mary of the empire (Boston). 

8s The autobiography of Fukuzawa Yukichi, trans. 
Eiichi Kryooxa (3d and rev. ed.; Tokyo, 1940). 
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count Eiichi Shibusawa, a founder of Japan’s 
modern industry and creator of the Dai Ichi 
Gink6 (the First Bank of Japan). Shibusawa’s 
life covered the span of almost a century, 1840- 
1931, and his international interests, economic, 
political, and social, were unsurpassed by any 
of his contemporaries. Although there is no 
biography of the man in English, there is an 
interpretation of his life by Kyugoro Obata, 
which is valuable for the data it gives but lack- 
ing in critical appraisal.* 

Those remarkable political masters of Meiji 
Japan, the genro, have long since passed on to 
their reward,*7 yet of the five only Prince Ito 
has been given something like adequate bio- 
graphical treatment in English.** This life by 
Kengi Hamada, though based on Ito’s com- 
plete works, official papers, and reminiscences, 
is a broad sketch of high lights in his career 
rather than an exhaustive study. There is, how- 
ever, important material here, particularly Ito’s 
record of his conversaticns with Count Vladi- 
mir Nikolaevich Lamsdorff, and many side 
lights on Ito’s attitude toward Korea. Far 
greater justice, indeed, has been done to the 
career of Japan’s greatest naval hero, the late 
Admiral Count Heihachiro Togo. Togo’s life is 
preserved in two full-length biographical 
studies, the one by Viscount Nagayo Ogasa- 
wara,®? the other by an American naval officer, 
Edwin A. Falk.% Taken together, these biog- 
raphies give a detailed, composite picture of the 
man, the naval strategist, and leader and of 
much of the politics stimulating Japan’s naval 
expansion. 

Among Western students of modern Japan 
there has long been a particular interest in the 
political philosophy of the late Prince Kimmo- 
chi Saionji. This is doubtless explained by the 
fact that Saionji, along with a few others like 
Korekiyo Takahashi, was a symbol suggestive 
of liberal and representative, if not democratic, 
forces in Japan’s political life. Moreover, during 


86 4n interpretation of the life of Viscount Shibusa- 
wa ({[Tokyo?}, 1937) 

87 Prince Hirobumi It. was assassinated in 
Harbin, 1909; Kaoru Inouye died in 1915; Iwao 
Oyama, in 1916;,Aritomo Yamagata, in 1922; and 
Masayoshi Matsukata, in 1924. 

88 Kengi HamanA, Prince Ito (Tokyo, 1936). 

89 Life of Admiral Togo, trans. Jukichi INOUYE 
and Tozo Inouye (Tokyo, 1934). 


9 Togo and the rise of Japanese sea power (New 
York, 1936). 
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the later years of his long and active life (1849- 
1940), Saionji was the only surviving genro, at 
a time when the main currents of Japanese 
policy were running contrary, it would seem, to 
the principles and methods this elder states- 
man had usually espoused. Saionji is perhaps 
best known, though inadequately, to Western 
readers through the fictionalized biography by 
Bunji Omura. Indeed, no serious attempt at a 
biography has as yet been published in English. 
There is a valuable contemporary record in the 
sketch which Yosaburo Takekoshi, its author, 
describes as not a biography but rather an im- 
pression.” The work is significant, among other 
things, for the light it throws on the clash of 
personalities within the ranks of the genro. 

To complete this brief review of notable bio- 
graphical studies, there is the picturesque, im- 
pressionistic story of Noguchi and the battle 
against yellow fever and the deeply significant 
diary of a Japanese soldier translated with skill 
and devotion by Baroness Shidzué Ishimoto.% 

To this point, these pages have been con- 
cerned with some examples of what may prop- 
erly be called more significant American and 
British historical literature on Japan. Space will 
not permit here as detailed an appraisal of the 
literature in the allied fields of government and 
politics, economics, sociology, philosophy, lit- 
erature, and art; but at least a few suggestions 
may be given to indicate the better and more 
substantial works, particularly of recent publi- 
cation. 

It is doubtless merely coincidental that the 
best studies of Japanese government by West- 
erners have been made by Americans and that 
Japan’s latest constitution would appear to 
have been written by Americans. Time will un- 
questionably reveal whether this coincidence 
carries political or merely literary import. At all 
events, no apologies need be made for a number 
of American political studies of government in 
modern Japan. The pioneer and most detailed 
work is the introductory survey by Harold S. 
Quigley.*5 The more recent brief introduction 


* The last genro: Prince Saionji, the man who 
westernized Japan (Philadelphia, 1938). 

% Prince Saionji, Kozaki 
(Kyoto, 1933). 

93 Gustav EcksTEIn, Noguchi (New York, 1931). 


94 Corporal Ashihei Hivo, Wheat and soldiers 
(New York, 1939). 


trans. NARIAKI 


98 Japanese government and politics (New York, 
1932). 
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by the late Robert Karl Reischauer supple- 
ments Quigley, particularly in giving vigor and 
understandable form to the historic forces that 
have shaped Japan’s political life and its insti- 
tutions.% These two surveys, taken together 
with the McLaren “Documents” (see n. 43), 
provide basic materials for those seeking an 
effective introduction to the general subject. 
There are likewise some special studies of 
great value. Trends in the scope and operation 
of Japan’s government between the two world 
wars have been considered in a preliminary 
study by Charles B. Fahs.9? Then, too, there is 
the provocative subject of Japanese militarism 
which has been discussed superficially and often 
inaccurately by a host of writers and less fre- 
quently in terms analytical of its origins and 
character. Kenneth W. Colegrove has given a 
brief picture of the influence of the modern 
military factions in politics.%* A young author, 
John Maki, has attempted with moderate suc- 
cess a portrayal of the causes of militarism.% 
The most useful and realistic treatment, how- 
ever, is the short but cogent essay by E. Her- 
bert Norman on the military policy and reforms 
of the Meiji leaders."°° Norman does not give a 
history of the conscription system. He is con- 
cerned with examining the historical circum- 
stances which created general conscription in a 
country which had only just emerged from a 
rigid feudal order. He finds the real motivation 
for conscription partly in the fear of the West 
on the part of Japan’s leaders but more notably 
in “the counter-revolutionary fear of the grow- 
ing anti-feudal and democratic revolution.”*™ 


9% Japan: government— politics (New York, 1939). 
Five short studies of the principal organs of the 
Japanese government under the constitution of 1889 
by Kenneth W. CoLeGrRovE should be noted: 
“The Japanese privy council,” American political 
science review, XXV (1931), 589-614 and 881-905; 
“The Japanese emperor,” ibid., XXVI (1932), 
642-59 and 828-45; ‘‘Powers and function of the 
Japanese diet,” ibid., XX VII (1933), 885-98, and 
XXVIII (1934), 23-39; ‘‘The Japanese cabinet,” 
ibid., XXX (1936), 903-23; and ‘‘The Japanese 
foreign office,” American journal of international 
law, XXX (1936), 585-613. 


97 Japanese government (New York, 1940). 
9% Militarism in Japan (Boston, 1936). 
99 Japanese militarism (New York, 1945). 


100 Soldier and peasant in Japan: the origins of 
conscription (New York, 1943). 


101 Tbid., pp. v—-vi. 
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Of particular interest in this connection is the 
clear portrayal of the influence of Aritomo 
Yamagata, whose soldiers were forbidden to 
join political associations with democratic or 
liberal tendencies. It was Yamagata who set the 
tone and spirit of the army, whose “leaders, 
while rigorously proscribing all politics of the 
left, encouraged fascist and chauvinist influ- 
ences within the army, condoning political as- 
sassinations by fascist-minded soldiers.’! 

To complete the picture of militarism in its 
bearing on Japanese thought, the reader should 
note two additional studies. George A. Ballard 
has presented with historical perspective the too 
often forgotten influence of the sea in the shap- 
ing of Japan’s destiny,'°3 and it has remained for 
an American scholar, D. C. Holtom, to provide 
our most satisfactory account of shintoism as a 
foundation of modern Japan’s military national- 
ism.'°* The ample evidence assembled by Hol- 
tom from original sources leads directly to a 
principal conclusion that modern Japanese 
statecraft has been interested in state Shinto for 
purposes of an economic, political, and strategic 
crusade. ‘Shinto is a tool for the consummation 
of state policy.’ 

While interest in Japan’s industrialization 
and its economic and territorial expansion has 
created an extensive literature covering general 
economics and all its allied fields such as bank- 
ing, finance, and trade, it will be sufficient here 
to mention only a handful of books of outstand- 
ing utility and scholarship. Pre-eminent among 
these studies are the works of G. C. Allen, 
Harold G. Moulton,'*? John E. Orchard, E. F. 
Penrose,'®? and that edited by E. B. Schumpe- 

103 Thid., p. 56. 

103 The influence of the sea on the political history 
of Japan (London, 1921). 

104 Yodern Japan and Shinto nationalism (Chi- 
cago, 1943). 

105 Tbid., p. 17%. 

106 Japan: the hungry guest (New York, 1938), a 
fine introduction to Japanese social and economic 
organization; and Japanese industry: its recent de- 
velopment and present condition (New York, 1939). 

107 Japan: an economic and financial appraisal 
(Washington, 1931). 

108 Japan’s economic position: the progress of 
industrialization (New York, 1930). 

109 Population theories and their application with 
special reference to Japan (Stanford University, 
1934). 
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ter."° In general, these appear to support the 
argument that our studies have been more sys- 
tematic in the field of economics than in other 
areas of the social sciences and the humanities, 
except perhaps in the fine arts. 

As yet only a few American sociologists have 
ventured upon the Japanese scene. Here a new 
horizon has been opened by John F. Embree’s 
pioneer work.™ Suye Mura is a splendid reflec- 
tion of the old habits and folkways as they have 
persisted in a modern rural Japan. To this 
original study Embree has also added his sug- 
gestive and popular social survey of Japan as a 
whole.'? This is a usable and effective introduc- 
tion for those who are still near the beginnings 
of their acquaintanceship with contemporary 
Japan. Since there are, as yet, few Americans 
who are beyond this stage, it may be well to re- 
call two books widely separated in time and in 
the circumstances in which they were written, 
yet packed with thoughtful, appreciative ob- 
servation on the manner and motivation of 
Japanese thought and action. Lafcadio Hearn 
wrote, while in Japan and at the beginning of 
the century, when cordiality was a keynote in 
American-Japanese affairs, his enduring “at- 
tempt at interpretation.”"3 In contrast, Ruth 

10 The industrialization of Japan and Manchu- 
kuo, 1930-1940 (New York, 1940). 

1 Suye Mura: a Japanese village (Chicago, 
1939). 

112 The Japanese nation (New York, 1945). 

13 Japan, an attempt at interpretation 


York, 1904). 
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Benedict developed in America in 1944-45 while 
Japan and the United States were involved in a 
merciless war her patterns of Japanese cul- 
ture, tough-minded, yet discerning and sympa- 
thetic.""4 

In conclusion, it may be observed that in 
recent years both Western and Japanese schol- 
ars have added vastly to our store of transla- 
tions of, and annotations upon, Japanese litera- 
ture in prose and poetry. Yet hardly more than 
a beginning has been made. Our interpretations 
of Japan’s great writers are at best fragmentary 
or confined to the far from adequate appraisals 
of its literary thought by W. G. Aston"S and by 
Tadao Kunitomo,"* useful as these pioneer sur- 
veys have been. Our understanding of and our 
capacity to deal wisely with Japan require a far 
greater knowledge of how to interpret its his- 
torical, institutional, and literary heritage than 
we possess at the present time. Anglo-Saxon and 
American scholarship has made some handsome 
beginnings, as the foregoing pages are intended 
to suggest; but beginnings are not enough to 
satisfy and meet the role now played by the 
United States and its people in Japan. 


DvuKE UNIVERSITY 
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Essays in the history of ideas. By ARTHUR O. 
Lovejoy. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1948. Pp. 359. $5.00. 

This volume has far more unity than a title 
containing that very loose word “‘essays’’ usual- 
ly conveys. It is, indeed, a collection of Professor 
Lovejoy’s scholarly writings resurrected from 
various learned journals over the last twenty 
years or so. But the essays were chosen on a 
definite principle, and they provide a character- 
istic and very useful supplement to Lovejoy’s 
well-known books on “primitivism” and on the 
“great chain of being.”’ They are, in fact, con- 
crete working illustrations of what he means by 
the history of ideas. And, of course, Lovejoy is 
one of the Americans who have helped to lay the 
foundations of this relatively new and nowadays 
very popular approach to history. 

It is not easy to summarize Lovejoy’s con- 
tribution to the history of ideas, although in this 
very book the author’s preface and the first es- 
say, “The historiography of ideas,” give ex- 
tremely valuable and succinct leads toward for- 
mulating an account of his contribution. At first 
glance, his major contribution might seem to be 
an emphasis on the importance of a careful, in- 
deed meticulous, semasiological analysis of the 
big words men have used in so bewilderingly 
many ways—such words as “nature,” to which 
he and Professor George Boas have already de- 
voted a pioneering volume, Primitivism and re- 
lated ideas in antiquity (Baltimore, 1935). 

This aspect of Lovejoy’s work is well repre- 
sented here with essays on the communism of 
St. Ambrose and on “nature” as a norm in Ter- 
tullian, fragments of what we know now, alas, 
will have to remain the unwritten sequel to the 
volume on primitivism in antiquity; a brief analy- 
sis of ‘‘nature’’ as an aesthetic norm in the eight- 
eenth century; and a number of essays seeking 
to refine and make more precise the specific 
component ideas which became, both at the 
time and for later critics, idea clusters such as 
“‘classical,’’ “‘neoclassical,” “romantic,” and the 
like. Lovejoy is an admirable semasiologist—pa- 
tient, precise, fully aware that his work will 
seem pedantic and overrefined to laymen but 
not at all cast down by this awareness. He is 
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also, of course, fully aware that, in some senses 
like the chemist, his analysis separates out ele- 
ments that are almost always found united. He 
knows full well that “nature” on the lips of an 
eighteenth-century reformer was something else 
than any—or all—his sixty definitions of the 
word. 


Another great contribution Lovejoy has 
made to the study of the history of ideas comes 
out in this book, though it is even clearer from 
the whole course of his life as a scholar and more 
particularly from his founding of the Journal of 
the history of ideas. Others have complained of 
the departmentalizing of American academic 
and scholarly life and have urged “‘cross-fertili- 
zation” between disciplines. Lovejoy has done 
something about it. He has gathered his pollen 
from the fields of philosophy, literature, the fine 
arts, history new and old, the sciences, and scat- 
tered it fruitfully wherever he passed. He has 
shown by his practice that a scholar may enter 
subjects other than the one in which he had his 
formal training and still not lose his virtue. 

Yet Professor Lovejoy’s greatest contribu- 
tion is something more important and more dif- 
ficult to define in a brief review. He, like any 
other alert child of his age, has been influenced 
by what we may (knowing well that it is one of 
those clusters of ideas’that cries for a Lovejoy 
to separate its elements) apologetically call 
“‘anti-intellectualism.”’ As well as Carl Becker 
he knows that the philosophes were not the ra- 
tionalists they thought themselves to be. But 
awareness of the gap between the ideal and the 
real, between human professions and human 
performances, between “‘ideas” and “interests,” 
“drives,” “the unconscious,” and the like—this 
awareness has never driven Lovejoy, as it has 
driven many moderns, into an oversimple dis- 
missal of the role of the instrument of thought in 
individuals and in social life. Stuart Chase’s 
naive conclusion that, since “democracy” 
seemed to be variously understood by various 
persons in various contexts, it meant no more 


than “blah-blah” is only a bit more naive than 


Percy Bridgman’s conclusion that many of the 
words we live by are “meaningless.” Lovejoy 
has never fallen into such simple traps or even 
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into the more subtle and professional one known 
as “logical positivism.” He has in his work pre- 
served a balance rare among those who have 
come under the influence of anti-intellectualism. 
He has never put his mind to work at the un- 
profitable—and somewhat disloyal—task of un- 
dermining mind. 

CRANE BRINTON 
Harvard University 





Slavic civilization through the ages. By SAMUEL 
HAzzArpD Cross. Edited with a foreword by 
LEON ID I. STRAKHOVSKY. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1948. Pp. 195. 
$3.50. 

This concise but significant study consists of 
eight lectures delivered by the late Professor 
Cross at the Lowell Institute of Boston in 19309. 
It is edited and prefaced by his colleague Stra- 
khovsky, who pays high tribute to the author. 
‘The reviewer shares with Strakhovsky his senti- 
ments, for the untimely death of Cross in 1946 
delivered an irreparable blow to the handful of 
Slavists in this country. 

To encompass a course of a millennium of 
Slavic history within the scope of less than two 
hundred pages is no small achievement. After 
a brief sketch of the primitive Slavs and their 
early migrations, the author takes up such ques- 
tions as their conversion to Christianity, their 
early political and cultural development, and 
the involved German-Slav relations. The strug- 
gle against Tartar and Turkish domination is 
discussed in a separate chapter, ending with a 
summary of the checkered past of the Slavic na- 
tionalities and their present place in the com- 
munity of nations. 

Those who are bewildered by the “enigmatic 
Slavic soul” are particularly urged to consult 
the sober analysis and sound interpretation of a 
mature scholar such as Cross was. He reminds 
the reader that early Slavs were a peaceful 
people who originally could hardly master any 
weapons; he notes that terms like “helmet” or 
“sword” were not their own but borrowed from 
the Goths. It was only through centuries of bit- 
ter and continuous defense against chronic mili- 
tary invasions that the Slavs were forced to re- 
sort to a militant policy, for their alternative 
was fight or perish. 

In evaluating the historical role of the Byzan- 
tine church, Professor Cross, contrary to the 
view of many writers, grants it more credit than 
is usually allotted by others. “The Slavs under 
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Byzantine intellectual and religious influence,” 
states Cross, “developed significant national 
cultures much more rapidly than those under 
the domination of Rome” (p. 53). The Eastern 
church discovered very early that if it granted 
freedom to conduct services in the native tongue 
it would succeed much more effectively in the 
dissemination of the Christian faith among the 
northern pagans. The cultural florescence of the 
Slavs had withered under the impact of Tartar 
and Turkish conquests. 

Though Byzantine culture was at its declin- 
ing stage when the Slavs became converted, 
Cross succinctly points out that Constanti- 
nople’s contribution to Slavic civilization and 
political institutions should not be underesti- 
mated. Here, however, the author, it seems to 
me, in his enthusiasm carries his thesis to a 
point that raises doubt. He says that in grafting 
Byzantine political ideas on Moscow, Con- 
stantinople had managed to implant Muscovite 
autocratic tradition. Granted. But from here 
the point is stretched too far when he says that 
out of this legacy came a ‘Russian tendency to 
attribute to all their rulers a superhuman 
status” and is carried to our own days as wit- 
nessed by the “superlative adulation showered 
on Joseph Stalin” (p. ror). To see remote By- 
zantine reflexes in the press exaltations of Stalin 
is to my mind only surface evidence. With un- 
usual humility Cross disagrees with many 
“much more authoritative teachers and col- 
leagues” on the theory of the origin of the Glag- 
olitic and the Cyrilic alphabets. By a rather 
ingenious deduction as well as convincing logic 
he ascribes priority to the latter alphabet (p. 
58). 
“The Varangian invitation” legend, so dear 
to many writers, Cross dismisses by simply stat- 
ing that Norse settlements among the Slavs 
were established long before the invitation had 
been extended. The traditional and threadbare 
story frequently cited from the Chronicle and 
more frequently misused is brushed aside as a 
mere accident of circumstances (pp. 67, 76, and 
78). Trade routes to the south and trade centers, 
as the author shows, were founded by the Slavs 
long before the Norsemen were asked “to come 
and govern”; these appeared not only as trades- 
men but as warriors who defended their inter- 
ests against the intruding nomadic hor 2s from 
the east. 

The concluding chapter simply and impres- 
sively carries the long and ably condensed nar- 
rative to the second World War. As far as the 
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Slavs are concerned, the causes of the conflict 
are given in a nutshell—revenge, strategy, na- 
tionalism. He blames the Wilsonian thauma- 
turgical policy of setting up economically weak 
national states that offered an easy prey to 
others that were set upon aggression. These small 
states only invited aggressors to disturb the 
peace of the continent. “No nation has a mis- 
sion of aggression at the expense of others,” 
states the author, then he adds for some inex- 
plicable reason, “and Slavs least of all’’ (p. 185). 
One has no quarrel over the first statement but 
wonders why the Slavs have the “least” mis- 
sion. It may be recalled, as Cross points out, 
that in many cases not the Slavs but men like 
Herder, Mazzini, and Nietzsche assigned to the 
Slavs a pan-European mission. It may also be 
recalled that it was precisely the nations that 
proudly bear the traditions of the middle ages, 
the Renaissance, and the Reformation, and 
therefore are in every sense entitled to be classi- 
fied as the “Western” nations, that have in- 
flicted the calamities of recent date upon man- 
kind. It has, perhaps, thereby been proved, if 
proof be called for, that not the eastern Slavs 
but the western European nations are perhaps 
the least fitting missionary aggressors. 


ANATOLE G. MAZOUR 
Stanford University 


A history of Norway. By KAREN LARSEN. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press 
for the American-Scandinavian Foundation; 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege and Oxford 
University Press, 1948. Pp. 591. $6.00. 


A one-volume history of Norway from the 
earliest time to the present has been needed by 
the English reading public for many years. It is 
now more than thirty years since the publica- 
tion of Knut Gjerset’s History of the Norwegian 
people (2 vols.; New York, 1915), the last au- 
thoritative over-all review of Norwegian his- 
tory. Since 1915 the history of Norway has be- 
come more important to the English-speaking 
world, particularly to England and the United 
States, both from the political and the social 
points of view. Furthermore, the social and eco- 
nomic measures Norway has taken since then to 
perfect democracy have pointed the way to 
western Europe and North America as much as 
those of Sweden and Denmark, though they are 
far less well described. 

Karen Larsen, daughter and biographer of 
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the renowned founder and first president of 
Luther College, Decorah, Iowa, and sister of 
Hanna Astrup Larsen, for a long time the editor 
of the American Scandinavian review, to whom 
this volume is dedicated, has for many years 
been a professor of history at St. Olaf College. 
By heritage and labor she is admirably qualified 
to write the history of Norway. She has studied 
it intensively. This book, though it covers the 
whole long span of time and naturally is written 
almost entirely from printed and secondary 
sources, is remarkably free from factual error. 
Furthermore, it embodies the results of the most 
up-to-date research not only in the well-record- 
ed parts of Norwegian history but in the archeo- 
logical part too. Throughout the volume Miss 
Larsen handles her materials with admirable re- 
straint and objectivity. Her allocation of space 
to the principal periods, no easy task in a highly 
compressed book, is well balanced, though many 
readers will put it down with a wish that the re- 
cent period had been more generously treated. 
The subject matter, too, is objectively and fair- 
ly discussed according to the best canons of the 
historical profession. Nowhere is her objectivity 
more evident than in the evaluations made by 
this daughter of a great Lutheran clergyman 
upon the Roman Catholic church in Norway 
and upon more contemporary dissent from 
Lutheran orthodoxy. Making allowance for the 
author’s legitimate personal criteria in choice 
and treatment of material, this History of Nor- 
way is very, very good. 

Yet it is precisely on two of those criteria 
that the reviewer begs to differ with the author, 
namely, on the importance of strictly political 
history and on the rigid adherence to chronol- 


ogy in writing a history of this scope. Except for 
the first four, every chapter begins with a rela- 


tively extended discussion of politics—dynas- 
tic rivalries and relationships, constitutional 
and institutional developments, diplomacy, and 
wars. Only thereafter, and usually more briefly, 
are economic, social, and cultural phases dis- 
cussed. English readers of a one-volume history 
of Norway must necessarily be contemporaries 
who have legitimate contemporary interests to 
be satisfied. Their interest in Norwegian history 
is not primarily political; it is primarily eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural. Politics is a response 
to the evolution of these other aspects of life, 
important as a prismatic reflection of their light 
but not itself the source of light. This brings us 
to the second point, namely, Miss Larsen’s too 
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rigid subservience to chronology. Each chapter 
deals with an “‘age,”’ specified in years chosen for 
political significance. The result is that the 
stream of basic historical evolution is lost in a 
series of spurts difficult for the reader to connect 
with one another. The warp and woof of history 
—its pattern and its organic, integrated growth 
—gets too much lost, when in a history of this 
scope it ought to be the main objective. This is 
not to say that chronology is unimportant. His- 
tory is still a record of events in time. But it is 
suggested that a more true and useful concept of 
Norwegian history could be drawn by limiting 
the chronological framework to the five parts 
and within them causing the chapters to deal 
consecutively with the various aspects of life, 
being careful to indicate their interrelations. 

There are certain other matters upon which 
this reviewer would differ from Miss Larsen, but 
they are mainly due to our respective—and I 
trust, legitimate—differences in historical out- 
look. Thus, for example, the burgeoning period 
from 1770 to 1814, not to mention the preceding 
decades, so charged with the beginnings of con- 
temporary democracy in economic, social, and 
intellectual affairs, is given the heading ‘‘Prepa- 
rations for independence”’ (chap. xiv), as though 
national independence were the goal of all Nor- 
wegian history. And all of chapter xv, “1814 and 
independence,” is devoted to the events of that 
year but without any adequate description of 
the constitution then adopted or the manner in 
which it could be accommodated to subsequent 
sociopolitical struggles and changing power 
combinations. 

Nevertheless, Karen Larsen deserves richly 
the approval of her fellow-craftsmen for this 
History of Norway. And the American-Scandi- 
navian Foundation is to be congratulated on its 
addition to the distinguished list of books it has 
sponsored. This work should be widely read for 
its content, its excellent professional style, and 
its accuracy. 

Bryn J. HovpE 


New School for Social Research 


Histoire de l'expansion et de la colonisation fran- 
caises. Vol. I, Les voyages de découverte et les 
premiers établissements, XV°-XVI* siécles. 
By Cu.-ANDRE JULIEN, professor of colonial 
history at the Ecole nationale de la France 
d’Outre-Mer, the Institut d’Etudes _poli- 
tiques de l’Université de Paris, and the Ecole 
nationale d’Administration. (‘‘Colonies et 


empires: collection internationale de docu- 

mentation comparée,” 3d ser., published un- 

der the direction of Cu.-ANDRE JULIEN.) 

Paris: Presses universitaires de France, 1948. 

Pp. 533. Fr. 460. 

Since in the first half of the sixteenth century 
oversea action depended more on individuals 
than on nations, the author recounts in the vol- 
ume under review the deeds of bold adventurers 
and seamen such as Paulmier de Gonneville, 
Jean Parmentier, Giovanni da Verrazano, and 
Jacques Cartier who coursed the seas to such 
distant lands as Brazil, Canada, and Sumatra. 
It was a time when the “sea became a vast bat- 
tlefield where one did not distinguish allies from 
enemies. Every isolated ship was a good prize. 
Each sailor had the soul of a pirate. Normans, 
Bretons, and Basques ceded nothing to their 
rivals” (p. 439). Later in the century religious 
hatred added its intensity to the struggle, and 
Huguenot captains were sure of accomplishing 
God’s will by sinking Spanish ships. 

Spain claimed the monopoly of the western 
seas on authority of the papal bull of 1493. But 
when Francis I’s interest was once aroused, he 
had little difficulty in securing from Clement 
VII a favorable decision. Italian politics and the 
marriage of the king’s son Henry to Catherine 
de’ Medici, the papal niece, doubtless played a 
part in this decision, which declared that “the 
pontifical bull sharing the new continents be- 
tween Spain and Portugal only concernec! the 
known continents and not lands later discovered 
by other crowns” (p. 116). From 1540 Francis I 
constantly contended that effective occupation 
gave the only rightful claim to new territories. 
It was on these grounds that the king sent Car- 
tier on his third voyage to occupy Canada. Two 
attempts to found permanent settlements made 
after 1550 by Gaspard de Coligny, the great 
Protestant leader, one to Brazil and one to 
Florida, met with ultimate failure at least in 
good part owing to Catholic opposition and lack 
of royal backing. France was slow to become in- 
terested in the New World and the direct route 
to the Far East; rather the old tradition of com- 
merce with the Levant remained in force, 
strengthened by the Franco-Turkish alliance. 
Even the old caravan and Red Sea routes ex- 
perienced a revival under this incentive (pp. 
443-44) . 

In chapters vi and vii the author turns to the 
intellectual impression of the exotic world upon 
France. This he thinks was most profoundly af- 
fected by medieval tradition, mythology, and 
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theology. He recites the immense popularity of 
Marco Polo’s book, of St. Brenden’s fabulous 
voyages, and especially of the exotic wonders de- 
picted by Sir John Mandeville. “All this science 
which formed the culture of the simple, from 
which that of the scholars differs little, does not 
disappear with printing and the appearance of 
humanism. The books which have nourished the 
mind and imagination of so many generations 
retain their popularity. The novelties reported 
by the first navigators who reached the New 
World are less astonishing than they would seem 
today because they appeared to confirm strange 
recitals spread by familiar books by which peo- 
ple continued to be inspired” (pp. 311-12). In 
fact the early sixteenth century labored to 
“make correspond the descriptions of marvels 
with those furnished by the new discoveries” (p. 
316). Discoveries in America were all confused 
with Polo’s account of Cathay, and “new peo- 
ples appeared to confirm instead of contradict 
certain traditional ideas” (p. 318). Of this 
Rabelais furnishes many examples, but even 
Cartier is not sure that he “has not seen some- 
thing similar in the regions he has explored”’ (p. 
318), and the cosmographer André Thevet as 
late as 1575 accepts accounts of Magellan’s com- 
panions of men in South America who reach the 
stature of twelve or fifteen feet like giants de- 
scribed by Mandeville (p. 319). 

The French failed at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century to regard the discovery of Amer- 
ica “‘as a sensational event” (p. 320). They were 
long in distinguishing it from Asia and then re- 
garded it as an inconvenient barrier on the way 
to Cathay, and they were actually more curious 
about the Turks than about American savages. 
The public knew America by oral report rather 
than by writing. Much secrecy was maintained 
about explorations, and the information that 
did leak out often lacked chronological preci- 
sion. Sailors and traders were interested only in 
the practical economic aspects of their missions. 
“One seeks in vain in maritime places a care 
which was not mercantile,” and “‘it is doubtful if 
more than vague rumors penetrated beyond the 
seacoast provinces” (p. 322). 

Like other authors, Julien bears witness to 
not a few Indians, especially Brazilians, brought 
to France by the voyagers, sometimes used in 
pageants or as servants and even integrated 
into French society. Here the reviewer wonders 
whether the author could not have discovered 
other influences on French manners and cus- 
toms similar to those which affected English so- 


ciety. Should we understand that social and in- 
tellectual influences were less felt in France than 
in other European countries? Perhaps the an- 
swer is that the volume is strictly limited to the 
the sixteenth century. At any rate the author 
does have a brief mention of the introduction of 
tobacco. 

An entire chapter is devoted to the “‘good 
savage,” the product to a large extent of human- 
ism and the classical legend of the golden age. 
His existence is celebrated not only in French 
but in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew and by all 
sorts of writers. It is a nostalgic longing to leave 
the wars and injustices of European society for 
the simpler and happier though cruder life of 
new lands. Ronsard, Thevet, Jean de Léry, and 
especially Montaigne are among the authors dis- 
cussed. Ronsard and Montaigne likewise attack 
the injustices of European imperialism as op- 
posed to native rights and advocate a humane 
policy. 

JAMES EDWARD GILLESPIE 


Pennsylvania State College 


The social structure in Caroline England. The 
Ford lectures delivered in the University 
of Oxford in Michaelmas term 1945. By 
Davip MATHEW. Oxford: Clarendon Press; 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1948. 
Pp. 170. $3.00. 


This is a tantalizing and elusive book. The 
most static social structure in any age is not 
easy to explain. But society in the early Stuart 
period was not static. This was a period of 
transition when new strains were developing 
out of the old. It was a time when surviving 
medieval relationships were rapidly disintegrat- 
ing. It was an age when Tudor practices were 
being displaced and altered. To study society in 
such a period is fascinating. To describe it is 
difficult. Bishop Mathew has done his best, but 
it is not enough. With an elusive style and an 
abundance of learning he confuses the reader 
and buries him under great masses of scholarly, 
though frequently antiquarian, footnotes. It is 
true that Father Mathew is far from being sole- 
ly to blame for leaving the reader confused and 
bewildered over the appearance of early seven- 
teenth-century society. Its structure between 
1625 and 1642, the milieu of this book, was in 
the process of being fashioned. Ever since the 
accession of James I, if not earlier, it had been 
in a fluid state. Not until the second half of the 
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seventeenth century were the lines of develop- 
ment becoming distinct. And not until the eight- 
eenth century had society become fixed. Bishop 
Mathew must have asked himself the question: 
when and how was the landed oligarchy, backed 
by the squirearchy and bureaucracy of the 
Hanoverian age, founded and fashioned? We 
catch a glimpse of this question stated affirma- 
tively throughout this little book. It is the 
raison d’étre for the Ford lectures delivered by 
Dr. Mathew at Oxford University in 1945. 

The book is divided into eight chapters. The 
first might be called a summary of Tudor and 
early Stuart social conditions. Feudal loyalty 
was dying. Bureaucracy was developing. Polite 
society and finance were being brought together. 
The outlines of a new society can be discerned. 
The upper classes in this society during the 
early seventeenth century are brilliantly por- 
trayed as “the English oligarchy in its brief swift 
springtime” (p. 8). 

In the second chapter Bishop Mathew sur- 
veys his material. He classifies it under five 
headings. The first is informal correspondence 
such as the Oxinden letters. Though speaking of 
letter-books as still a rarity in the early Stuart 
period, he might have profited by a glimpse at 
the Letter book of Sir John Eliot. And under the 
heading of newsletters he ignores the McClure 
edition of The letters of John Chamberlain (Phila- 
delphia, 1939). The second classification is offi- 
cial and quasi-official correspondence such as 
the letters of Sir Edward Conway and Sir John 
Coke, the Hatfield papers, Strafford’s corre- 
spondence, etc. The author’s third category is 
commercial correspondence, with the Sackville 
manuscripts as the outstanding example. Under 
the heading of domestic correspondence he 
reaches down to the letters of stewards of the 
nobility and gentry. Finally, he employs frag- 
mentary material such as inventories, wills, 
catalogues, and general memoranda. My edi- 
tion of the John Eliot inventory of 1633 in Cam- 
den miscellany, Volume XVI (London, 1936), 
might have been enlightening to Bishop Math- 
ew in more ways than one. 

Of the six remaining chapters it is impossible 
to give a survey in the limited space of this re- 
view. Two of the most interesting are “The 
stratification of the gentry” and “The emer- 
gence of a professional class.” As is well known 
the gentry class was strengthened and enlarged 
during the early seventeenth century by the 
yeomen and the merchants. The yeomen, 
through their thrift, diligence, and ambition, 
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acquired more and more land. The merchants 
on accumulating commercial fortunes invested 
them in part in landed estates. Through mar- 
riage the gentry and merchants of London were 
often brought together, while the officials of the 
county towns were forming a close association 
with the gentry of the neighboring countryside. 
But Bishop Mathew emphasizes the point that 
no uniformity in the social framework had been 
achieved up to the beginning of the Cromwel- 
lian period. That is what makes this subject so 
difficult to handle. General statements cannot 
be made. Exceptions, limitations, and varia- 
tions to any rule or even tendency in the group- 
ing and classification of society have to be made 
at every crossroad and intersection. 

The appearance of the professions by the 
early Stuart period was nothing new. The law- 
yers and higher clergy had long been organized. 
The medical and teaching professions, on the 
other hand, were in the process of formation 
during the reign of Charles I. But doctors, 
lawyers, clergymen, teachers, secretaries, and 
tutors found no cohesion during this period ex- 
cept that the vast majority of them were alumni 
of either Oxford or Cambridge University. 

In dealing with religious groups such as the 
Laudians and Puritans, Dr. Mathew becomes 
confused. That elusive term “Puritan’’ he fails 
to define. He does not clarify the effect of Laud- 
ian persecution on puritanism. Consequently he 
leaves the impression that puritanism of the 
1630’s was uniform and static when actually it 
was in a continual state of flux. Likewise Father 
Mathew ignores the negative approach of the 
Puritans at this time toward Anglicanism and 
particularly toward Laudianism. 

I get the feeling at more points than one that 
in spite of his great display of learning Dr. 
Mathew is not deeply enough versed in his pe- 
riod to depict from all angles the changing 
structure of Caroline society. Yet he has done 
well and left us a valuable study which should 
do much to encourage others to carry on from 
this important beginning. 

HAROLD HULME 
New York University 


The concern for social justice in the Puritan revo- 
lution. By W. ScHENK, Ph.D. London, New 
York, and Toronto: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1948. Pp. 180. $3.25. 

The author of this revealing study of the 

Puritan radicals was a refugee from Prague who 
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found in England opportunity to pursue his re- 
search in the inexhaustible mine of Puritan con- 
troversial tracts. His approach to the peculiar 
social and political demands and proposals of 
each group and individual discussed is marked 
by a sympathetic appreciation which he suc- 
ceeds in conveying to the reader. While he can- 
not be charged with uncritical enthusiasm, his 
exposition gives ample proof of the statement in 
the preface that he has “‘made friends with” the 
pamphleteers who have provided his material. 
“Getting to know them,” he says, “has enriched 
my life.” 

Chapter i, “The problem and its setting,” 
fails, I think, to identify the “problem” but 
leaves an impression that it lies in the relation 
between the religious issues that assumed high 
importance for the earnest sectarians, on the 
one hand, and their revolutionary programs, on 
the other. As advocates of a church of believers 
and converts rather than one of an unsifted 
membership and concerned about infant bap- 
tism, the lawfulness of tithes for the support of 
an unregenerate church, the personal need of 
grace and its availability to every seeker, they 
could not avoid public issues involving personal 
liberty and the authority and function of the 
state. Chapters ii-ix are a series of short, well- 
informed studies centering around individual 
representatives of the principal agitating groups 
—Levelers, Diggers, Quakers, Fifth Monarchy 
men, and others not easily classifiable. 

Schenk is fully aware of the points of view of 
the numerous scholars who have worked in this 
field in recent years, but his own position is tak- 
en independently. A notable feature of the book 
is the flat rejection of that treatment of the 
Puritan sectaries which makes them forerunners 
of modern secularists and materialists. C. Hill, 
for example, has placed Gerrard Winstanley in 
a succession of communist theorists from Thom- 
as Miinzer to Karl Marx and the Bolshevists, 
and D. W. Petegorsky has regarded him in a 
similar light. The evidence here presented ex- 
poses the error of this view. In a footnote (p. 
153) our author charges Petegorsky with the 
presentation of “carefully pruned extracts” 
from the anonymous pamphlet Tyranipocrit 
which conceal the fact that it was inspired by 
“Christian spiritualism.” In the case of Wil- 
liam Walwyn and others like him, the only con- 
cession to the secularizers is the admission that 
their practice of free religious inquiry and their 
extreme anticlericalism may have weakened 
Christianity’s resistance to the forces of later 


secularism. In the treatment of John Lilburne 
the religious element is stressed, but Schenk 
fully admits that the great Leveler was an ad- 
mirer of Machiavelli and holds that in his social 
program “he relied on secular ideas” (p. 35). 
Walwyn, on the other hand, derived his social 
radicalism from the Gospel and from “classical 
primitivism,” i.e., the Stoic doctrine of the state 
of nature. That Lilburne, Walwyn, and Win- 
stanley should have ampler space apportioned to 
them than any of the others is but natural. But 
there are illuminating remarks on many minor 
persons and tracts, especially those apocalyp- 
tists designated Fifth Monarchy men, of whom 
John Rogers is featured (chap. viii), and some 
religious Utopians, among whom Peter Cor- 
nelius is favorably portrayed (chap. ix). In an 
appendix on Richard Overton, that Leveleris res- 
cued from the company of the materialists to 
which he had been assigned by E. Bernstein and 
even by A. S. P. Woodhouse. 

This reviewer welcomes the book with enthu- 
siasm as a counteractor to that undiscerning 
secular approach which Schenk assails. Many 
writers on social teachings of the past bring to 
them merely the assumptions that arise from 
absorption in contemporary political and eco- 
nomic ideas to which religion is alien and can 
only regard the religious ideas of the older au- 
thors as sugar-coating for a materialistic pill. 
One who attempts to explain the same writers 
on the basis of a fair examination of their mo- 
tives and a broad familiarity with the ideas of 
the time will see these things in a very different 
light. The misrepresentations that are bound up 
with the modernizing and secularizing of the 
messages of men of past ages who were demon- 
strably motivated by religion already require a 
vast labor of correction. We are likely to see a 
great deal of history debated and revised on this 
ground. There are similar dangers on the other 
side of the debate, where denominational preju- 
dices subtly and often unconsciously enter. 
Schenk is to be commended for what is, I be- 
lieve, essentially a fair and undogmatic presen- 
tation of the nature of the radical Puritans’ 
“concern” for social justice. My complaint is 
only that the work has been planned on a scale 
rather too limited to allow adequate exposition 
and illustration of its subject matter. 

The book is written with simplicity and clar- 
ity, and there are a few rather subdued flashes 
of humor. But a phrase like “when Prynne lost 
his first ear” (p. 7) has the kind of haunting am- 
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biguity that may lead some bilious grammarian 
to cite it as a sad example. 

Joun T. McNEILL 
Union Theological Seminary 


La vie ouvriére en France sous le Second Empire. 
By Georces DuvEAu. With a preface by 
Epovarp Do.iéans. (“Suite des temps” 
series, No. 14.) 4th ed. Paris: Gallimard, 
1946. Pp. 605. Fr. 400. 

That a remarkable book like this, fruit of 
some twelve years of work, is the author’s doc- 
toral dissertation is encouraging proof of the 
survival of the best academic traditions in a 
continent ravaged by war and counterrevolu- 
tions. Duveau, author of literary works and of 
a vivid description of the siege of Paris in 1870- 
71, has presented us with a historical work of the 
first order dealing with an entire era of French 
society. 

How important, indeed decisive, the impact 
of the Second Empire on the economic and so- 
cial structure of modern France has been is 
clearly revealed by the author, who was reared 
in the sociological school of the late Professor 
Bouglé at the Ecole normale. The advent of 
Napoleon III ushered into history what might 
well be called the Gilded Age of France. Indus- 
trial capitalism was shaped into forms which 
have remained characteristic of France until the 
recent nationalization of industries: the emer- 
gence of strong industrial monopolies, relying at 
all times on neo-mercantilist practices rather 
than on a belief in laissez faire and closely allied 
with that financial power which Thorstein 
Veblen called “predatory capitalism’; the sig- 
nificant role played in this development by the 
Protestant elements in an overwhelmingly 
Catholic country; certain fundamental weak- 
nesses as to the procedures of mass production 
and distribution, and a resulting mixture of 
timidity, deficiencies, and enterprising ardor. 

The enormous complexity of French society, 
expressing itself in the economic and political 
field as well as on the psychological and ideo- 
logical plane, is traced by the author to many of 
the contradictory aspects of industrial develop- 
ments during the reign of Napoleon III. “It ap- 
pears that under the Second Empire, industrial 
life and hence the condition of labor are shaken 
by continuous quakes. There is rarely a year 
when one does not hear misses in the motor. . . . 
France is adapting itself with difficulty to the 
intensive production characteristic of capitalis- 


tic development, and the change of his clientele 
yet intensifies the feelings of insecurity invading 
the mind of the manufacturer” (pp. 541-42). 

The Second Empire wasalso the period during 
which the class character of modern French so- 
ciety established itself definitively. In the words 
of a contemporary writer: “Wealth increases at 
the top, well-being disappears at the bottom.” 
From Duveau’s careful investigations it appears 
that wages, even real wages, did not decline con- 
siderably during the period under consideration. 
Yet the misery in the worker’s household was 
felt and resented more than under previous re- 
gimes, since money came to represent power and 
since this power froze the worker in a social posi- 
tion from which he could no longer escape. The 
abyss between the bourgeois on the one side and 
the worker and peasant on the other became 
constantly more pronounced. “If there still exist 
under the Second Empire employers of humble 
origin, they have a tendency to create a caste to 
which the workers have less and less access. . . . 
The evolution of capitalism makes of the worker 
a refoulé social” (p. 415). 

As to the significance of Louis Bonaparte’s 
experiment in modern “Caesarian democracy,” 
the author’s evaluation holds a somewhat 
middle ground between Karl Marx’s indictment 
of the emperor (The eighteenth Brumaire of Louis 
Bona parte [New York, 1898]) as the unprincipled 
tool of a class of exploiters, and the opinion of 
other writers (e.g., P. J. Proudhon in his La révo- 
lution sociale demontrée par le coup d'état du 2 
décembre [Brussels, 1852] and more recently Al- 
bert Guérard, Napoleon III: an interpretation 
[Journal, XV (1943), 323-24]), praising the 
usurper as a practical socialist. In a long intro- 
duction, which is one of the best parts of his 
book, Duveau analyzes the enigmatic and com- 
plex figure of the prince-president, the socialist 
tinge of his early writings, the altogether uncer- 
tain attitude of large sectors of the working 
classes toward him. The workers, disappointed 
and apathetic after the failure of the revolution 
of 1848 and the massacres of the June days, 
often considered Louis Bonaparte as a shield 
against oppressive methods of their employers 
and, as late as the early sixties, invited the em- 
peror to serve as an arbiter in industrial con- 
flicts. 

In the major portions of his work the author 
offers an economic and social history of an alto- 
gether novel kind. Shunning generalizations, 
Duveau studies carefully the development of all 
major branches of production, often differenti- 
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ating them according to the various regions of 
the country. He then sets out to describe sepa- 
rately the working and living conditions of the 
four major groups of labor: the workers in big 
cities; those in localities, such as Le Creusot or 
Cateau, entirely dominated by mammoth enter- 
prises; the workers in the lesser industrial cen- 
ters; and, finally, the ouwvriers campagnards, the 
workers in the countryside. For each of these 
groups not only has the author investigated 
money and real wages, hygienic conditions at 
work and at home, but he has given also a de- 
tailed, often microscopically detailed, descrip- 
tion of the mores of the workers’ community: 
family life, education and instruction, leisure 
time, and morals. Throughout the book he re- 
veals himself as having a psychologist’s ear and 
a poet’s imagination for human reactions both on 
the individual and the collective scale; he also 
has the gifts of a literary critic able to evaluate 
the vast and varied literature of the period. 

The over-all impression achieved by such a 
technique is that of an immense picture painted 
in the pointilists’ manner. Since it is executed by 
a masterly hand and since in his, however pru- 
dent, conclusion as well as at various points of 
his account the author provides the distance 
necessary to grasp the significance of the whole, 
there is no quarrel with the method. Whatever 
criticism can be voiced should rather be directed 
against the choice of the segment which the 
author has decided to present. In a singularly 
defensive preface, Dolléans informs the reader 
that it was Duveau’s original intention to study 
the thinking and the ideologies of the workers 
during the Second Empire. But as his studies 
developed, Duveau became aware that before 
being able to describe adequately the “super- 
structure” he would have to investigate in a 
separate volume the “infrastructure,” utilizing 
the wealth of original materials, official docu- 
ments, private inquiries, and contemporary re- 
ports of varied nature and value. To have pro- 
ceeded otherwise would probably have deprived 
us for years of Duveau’s important findings; 
moreover, a second volume dealing with the 
ideological developments is promised (already 
the present work affords many rewarding in- 
sights into the thinking of the working popula- 
tion). But if the present volume is not entirely 
satisfactory, it is because the “infrastructure” 
is not described here in its totality and proves 
occasionally too narrow to sustain the author’s 
general observations on the significance of the 
period. 


Duveau has not included any consideration 
of spontaneous movements of the working class, 
such as strikes; he discusses wages and economic 
status but almost nowhere the reaction of the 
wage-earners to their situation; he has refrained 
from investigating the workers’ attitude toward 
certain institutions set up under the emperor’s 
social legislation, such as the societies of mutual 
help (though there is a short reference to the 
prud’hommes). Now, especially under the im- 
pact of a dictatorship, such movements and at- 
titudes have nothing or very little to do with 
ideologies or propaganda but form an integral 
part of the vie ouvriére under the Second Empire 
which Duveau has set out to describe. 

In his introduction the author gives a very 
precise and valuable description of the workers’ 
general attitude at the moment of the coup 
d’état. But because he chose too narrow a basis 
for his succeeding account, Duveau is unable 
to tie together the many important threads sug- 
gested in his curtain-raiser. Hence the question 
asked at the end of the introduction, namely, 
whether the Second Empire was able to satisfy 
the democratic and social instincts of the work- 
ers, is never precisely answered. All this, how- 
ever, only points to the expression of the hope 
that the author may shortly be able to complete 
a monumental work which, it is felt, will make 
a major contribution to the history of modern 
France. 

Henry W. EHRMANN 
University of Colorado 


Documents diplomatiques frangais (1871-1914). 
Published by the MINISTERE DES AFFAIRES 
ETRANGERES, COMMISSION DE PUBLICATION 
DES DOCUMENTS RELATIFS AUX ORIGINES DE 
LA GUERRE DE 1914. 2d ser., 1901-1911. Vol. 
IX, Part 1, 16 janvier— 1° mars 1906. Part 2, 
2 mars—7 avril 1906. Paris: Imprimerie na- 
tionale, 1946. Pp. 993. 

When the second World War and the Ger- 
man occupation of France interrupted the pub- 
lication of this series, one wondered if it would 
ever be resumed and completed. Others besides 
the reviewer were doubtless surprised at the 
appearance of new volumes so soon after the 
end of hostilities. In view of the long interrup- 
tion, it might be well to cast up the account. In 
series 1, 1871-1900, ten volumes have appeared 
to date, bringing the record down to December 
31, 1893; series 2, 1901-1911, including Volume 
IX, has reached April 7, 1906; while series 3, 
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IgII-1914, was completed to August 4, 1914, 
with the publication of Volume XI. Two gaps 
remain to be filled: a seven-year period from 
1894 to 1901 and a five-year period from 1906 to 
1911. The completion of these two series will 
terminate publication which for completeness, 
accuracy, and general excellence of editing mark 
the “French documents” as outstanding among 
the publications on international relations pre- 
ceding the first World War. 

Divided into two parts, Volume IX presents 
over six hundred documents originating in the 
period of the Algeciras Conference, from Janu- 
ary 16 to April 7, 1906. All but a small number 
of the documents relate to the conference or to 
the relations of the powers during the critical 
weeks when the attention of the political world 
was fixed upon Algeciras. Among the subordi- 
nate themes represented in this rich volume are 
the negotiations preliminary to the Franco- 
Russian general staff conferences of 1906, the 
impending loan to Russia, and, as minor issues 
touching French interests, the current develop- 
ments in Persia, Turkey, and the Balkans. As a 
landmark and turning-point in France’s foreign 
relations, the Algeciras Conference receives all 
but a small part of the space in this thousand- 
page volume. The letters, dispatches, notes, and 
telegrams from the chief of the French delega- 
tion at the conference, Révoil, are reproduced in 
full. His telegrams alone totaled 483 in a period 
of forty-two days. A comparison of the number 
of documents relating to the conference pub- 
lished by the British and the Germans shows 
191 in the British documents (ed. G. P. Gooch 
and H. Temperley [11 vols.; London, 1926-38]), 
460 in Die grosse Politik (ed. J. Lepsius and 
others [40 vols.; Berlin, 1922-27]), and 546 in 
the Documents diplomatiques. With all this new 
documentation, however, the narrative of the 
conference is not altered radically and the sig- 
nificance and results of the conference not at all. 
These new documents confirm the accepted con- 
clusions with regard to the larger issues—that 
despite the unfavorable power position of 


France, resulting from Russia’s defeat in the. 


Far East, the French gained recognition of their 
special position in Morocco; that unwavering 
British support was decisive in French success— 
in fact, Britain was the real victor at Algeciras; 
that the issue of the relations between the pow- 
ers was paramount to the issue of reform in 
Morocco; and that German policy sustained a 
severe check with regard to the immediate issue 
as well as in the attempt to halt the formation 


of a power grouping designed to set limits to 
German expansion. Algeciras was also a testing 
ground for all the alliances, ententes, and spe- 
cial understandings that had developed in the 
preceding years. It highlighted the weaknesses 
of the Triple Alliance and revealed the growing 
strength of the Entente system. These conclu- 
sions, already drawn from, and supported by, 
the British and German records, can now be 
filled out and documented in detail from the 
French sources. Except in a few unimportant 
details, there are no conflicts or contradictions 
in the three documentary records. 

While negotiations at Algeciras held the cen- 
ter of the stage, parallel conversations and ex- 
changes of the highest importance to the out- 
come of the conference were carried on between 
the foreign offices. Direct but unofficial contact 
between Prince Bernhard von Biilow and Mau- 
rice Rouvier, the French minister-president, 
was maintained through such intermediaries as 
Senator d’Estournelles de Constant, Baron de 
Courcel, and the prince of Monaco. Tension and 
deadlock at Algeciras frequently gave rise to 
French and German maneuvers in other capi- 
tals, Rome, St. Petersburg, Vienna, London, 
Madrid, and even Washington. Some incidents 
in these peripheral negotiations are fully clari- 
fied for the first time. Anyone deeply interested 
in conference organization, techniques, and 
procedures in the days of the “old diplomacy” 
could consult with great profit these carefully 
compiled and edited documents. 

The Act of Algeciras was not very durable 
and it was soon scrapped. Therefore much of the 
record of conference deliberations seems unim- 
portant in the perspective of forty years. How- 
ever, this detailed record is supplemented by 
two items of special interest and significance. 
These are the diary of Révoil and the penetrat- 
ing summary report by De Billy, secretary of 
the French delegation, on the part played by 
each national delegation and the significance of 
the conference in terms of France’s relations to 
the other great powers. 

De Billy’s characterizations of the roles and 
personalities of the delegates relieves the dry of- 
ficial record. Count Tattenbach, the second Ger- 
man delegate, conducted himself like a “queru- 
lous pedagogue”; Count Welsersheimb, the 
Austrian delegate, was “well-intentioned but 
short on ideas”; the Swedish representative 
came to the conference without a single opinion 
on Morocco and spent the entire time diligently 
searching for one. This gentleman accomplished 
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the impossible on the sole occasion when he 
participated in a conference decision. He found 
a formula that was neither an adherence nor a 
rejection nor an abstention—he simply placed 
himself at the disposition of the conference! 
(Contemporary practitioners of conference di- 
plomacy please note.) The United States delegate 
operated with complete liberty in the corridors 
but could not take a stand in the committee for 
fear of offending influential senators or the 
German vote or the Irish vote or some other 
sensitive part of the American electoral ma- 
chine. 

Révoil’s diary, kept in great detail, is the 
most interesting single document in the volume 
(115 pp.). Besides showing the immense amount 
of work accomplished by the small staffs, it is a 
record of the unofficial side of the conference, 
the informal meetings, the contacts and activi- 
ties of the diplomats, the close collaboration 
with the French press, and the social life of the 
conference. Even the relaxations and the daily 
walks of the chief of the French delegation are 
meticulously recorded. Finally, when the con- 
ference concluded its work, Révoil gave a formal 
dinner for the signatory delegates. The diary 
(p. 966) gives a copy-book ending to the confer- 
ence as well as to the dinner: “‘Aprés le diner les 
délégations ... prennent le café avec nous dans 
le salon des dames.” 

ORON JAMES HALE 
University of Virginia 


Mahan on sea power. By W1LutAM E. LIvezey. 
Norman, Okla.: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1947. Pp. 334. $3.50. 


Let it be said at once that Professor Livezey 
has produced a creditable book, the best yet on 
Alfred T. Mahan. He has provided ‘‘an apprais- 
al of Mahan’s ideas, a correlation of them with 
the climate of opinion in which they took shape, 
and an estimate of their influence upon the 
course of events” (p. viii). Fourteen logically 
organized and clearly written chapters present 
the man, the historian, the sea power doctrine, 
its reception at home and abroad, its application 
to specific areas and to concrete problems. The 
work is fully documented and includes both a 
bibliography and a chronological list of Mahan’s 
writings. Temperate and balanced (though oc- 
casionally naive) in its conclusions, it does not 
claim too much for the subject and correctly 
emphasizes his greater significance as a publi- 
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cist than as a historian or naval officer. To those 
unfamiliar with the field Mahan on sea power 
offers a convenient and useful introduction. 


Unfortunately it contains little that is new or 
original. The intellectual background of Ameri- 
can overseas expansion, the development of 
the modern United States Navy, and the place 
of the sea power series in American historiogra- 
phy have already been discussed by Julius 
Pratt, Albert Weinberg, Fred Rippy, Ralph 
Gabriel, George Davis, Elting Morison, and the 
Sprouts. Mahan was prominent enough in his 
own day, and there is no need now to rescue him 
from obscurity. That does not mean that the 
last word has been said about either Mahan or 
American imperialism, but this volume adds 
precious little to our knowledge. 

One reason for this shortcoming is the re- 
search. Livezey has been conscientious but con- 
ventional, and he has merely gone a little more 
deeply into familiar and threadbare sources. It 
should be obvious by now that Mahan’s publi- 
cations have been analyzed from every conceiv- 
able angle, that his manuscripts are disappoint- 
ingly thin at critical points, and that his corre- 
spondence with Theodore Roosevelt has been 
drained dry. This book is the first to use the 
Henry Cabot Lodge and the John Davis Long 
papers, but the former contributes only details 
and the latter yields little that was not printed 
in 1939. Letters to and from Mahan by fellow- 
officers (save for Stephen B. Luce) are conspicu- 
ous by their absence, while the rich administra- 
tive and operational files of the navy depart- 
ment have barely been touched. This last is a 
serious omission. 

A second defect stems from method. Livezey 
has been content to retread beaten paths rather 
than grapple with unexplored matters. Take the 
case of American imperialism in the 1890’s. How 
should we assess the emotional, the economic, 
and the strategic roots of that movement? Is 
Pratt correct in minimizing the importance of 
the material arguments for colonies, or would a 
broader survey of contemporary writings reveal 
more evidence than he concedes? What were 
Mahan’s relations with John Fiske, Josiah 
Strong, and John W. Burgess? Did he know 
Brooks Adams and Charles Conant? The author 
is not bothered by such puzzlers. On the diplo- 
matic side equally intriguing questions go un- 
answered. Why was Mahan reluctant in July 
1898 to annex the Carolines as Lodge and Cush- 
man Davis wished? How did he stand on the 
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peace treaty and subsequent Hay-Pauncefote 
pacts? Was his insistence on the reservation to 
the Hague convention of 1899 due to senatorial 
urging? What was his influence in the bitter de- 
bate over William H. Taft’s arbitration agree- 
ments in 1911-12? Despite a plenitude of manu- 
script data, Livezey ignores that important epi- 
sode that split the Republicans into three camps. 

Vital issues in American naval policy likewise 
remain unprobed. Why is it unnecessary, as the 
author alleges, to examine Mahan’s work on the 
naval war board of 1898? Little enough is known 
about that body. What weight did his word car- 
ry after 1900 with the general board, the chiefs 
of the bureau of navigation, and the civilian of- 
ficials who actually charted the course? Did he 
have any part in formulating our first war 
plans, in revising fleet organization, or in reach- 
ing that crucial decision in 1909 not to fortify 
Guam and the Philippines but to concentrate 
instead upon Hawaii? Those are some questions 
the naval historian would like answered. On 
some more familiar topics, such as the structure 
of the navy department and the introduction of 
the all-big-gun ship, Livezey’s unfamiliarity 
with personalities in the naval hierarchy leads 
to occasional slips. In fact the evidence sub- 
mitted by this book confirms this reviewer in 
his belief that Mahan’s direct influence within 
the fleet after 1900 was much less than is usually 
attributed to him. 

Trite though it may sound, it would be unfair 
not to conclude that, within the limits he set for 
himself, Livezey has done a good job. It is re- 
grettable that lack of curiosity, boldness, and a 
more thorough appreciation of the major un- 
solved problems in the intellectual, diplomatic, 
and naval fields have prevented him from mak- 
ing a more novel and substantial contribution. 


RICHARD W. LEOPOLD 
Northwestern University 


Nain Helsingin kasvavan. [I saw Helsinki grow.] 
By VAINO TANNER. Helsinki: Tammi, 1947. 
Pp. 341. M. 350. 


Kuinka se oikein tapahtui? [How did it really 
happen?] By VArNO TANNER. Helsinki: 
Tammi, 1948. Pp. 504. M. 640. 


Nuorukainen etsii sijaansa yhteiskunnassa. [A 
youth seeks his niche in society.] By VAINO 
TANNER. Helsinki: Tammi, 1948. Pp. 472. 
M. 490. 


Prisons in Finland, as elsewhere, often yield 
significant political testaments. Vainé Tanner, 
one of the eight wartime leaders of Finland sen- 
tenced by a war crimes tribunal on February 21, 
1946, has transformed a guarded cell into a lit- 
erary workshop and has produced a trilogy of 
fine autobiographical works. 

The first and the third volumes are warm, 
human documents, as though penned by a mel- 
low man comfortably seated near a friendly 
hearth, far removed from the bitterness and 
hatred that hang heavy in the corridors of grim 
Bastilles. Spanning the years from 1880 to 1914, 
Tanner relates in a captivating spirit childhood 
joys and boyish pranks in a capital which had 
begun to shed its rustic garb and where new ide- 
ological currents, like the labor and the co-op- 
erative movements, had begun to stir among the 
masses. It is a story of study and travel in Scan- 
dinavia and the continent; of a growing interest 
in co-operatives, which was destined to take the 
young man to the helm of the large Elanto or- 
ganization and later to the presidency of the In- 
ternational Co-operative Alliance; of a deepen- 
ing concern for politics which, if leading to penal 
confinement in 1946, began so auspiciously with 
Tanner’s election to the country’s first unicam- 
eral diet at the tender age of twenty-six. 

The second volume, by contrast, is a sober 
and sobering, document-studded account of 
the “darkest pages” of Finland’s history, cover- 
ing the period from March 1917 to the first 
presidential elections of July 1919. Three crucial 
issues form the central core of the story: the re- 
lations of Finland with Russia following the 
March and the November revolutions, the civil 
war between the so-called Whites and the Reds, 
and the determination of the form of govern- 
ment for the emergent and strife-torn state. 

On the question of independence, the atti- 
tudes of neither the bourgeois nor the socialist 
elements in Finland, as Tanner makes clear, 
were consistent. The former soft-pedaled their 
demands for independence after the March rev- 
olution and manifested a willingness to work 
hand in hand with the provisional government; 
the socialists, on the other hand, urged a more 
radical course of action. After the Communist 
seizure of power in Russia, the two groups ex- 
changed positions: the bourgeoisie were now 
open in their espousal of independence, while 
many socialists lost some of their earlier ardor 
for severing ties with the eastern neighbor. At 
all times there was considerable disagreement as 
to how independence was to be achieved and as 
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to whether political gains were to be accom- 
panied by similar advances along social lines. 
Tanner emphasizes that Finnish independence, 
symbolized in the declaration of December 6, 
1917, was less the result of Finnish effort than 
the happy consequence of epochal events tran- 
spiring outside the country. 

Independence was followed by a terrible 
fratricidal struggle. Many factors contributed to 
its outbreak. Among those stressed by Tanner 
are: a widespread loosening of respect for law and 
orderly procedures as a result of Finnish resist- 
ance to nearly twenty years of russification; the 
presence in the country of unruly Russian sol- 
diers; the rise to power of the Civic and the Red 
Guards, well armed, disposed to challenge the 
authority of the regular police forces; the dis- 
quieting uncertainty that permeated all political 
life in the empire; a veritable Pandora’s box of 
economic difficulties, among them a growing un- 
employment as a result of the closing of war in- 
dustries, the persistence of wartime inflation ag- 
gravated by the influx of cheap Russian money, 
shortages of food; numerous strikes—local ex- 
periments with the general strike swelled into a 
paralyzing national general strike; a conviction 
among the industrial masses, which spread 
rapidly after the dissolution of the diet in July 
1917 and the establishment of a conservative 
government following the elections of October 
1-2, that their ends could be achieved only 
through extra-parliamentary means. The re- 
sponsibility of the Social Democrats for the 
tragic turn of events is not glossed over. The so- 
cialists, according to Tanner, should have 
formed a government in the spring of 1917; the 
moderates should not have permitted the key 
party and trade-union organs to fall into the 
hands of inexperienced, anti-parliamentary rad- 
icals, who attached themselves too closely to the 
Russian extremists and who listened too eagerly 
to the speeches of Joseph Stalin and Mme Alex- 
andra Kollontay, delivered at conferences of the 
Finnish party. The decision to reach a show- 
down by a display of force was a gross error. On 
the other hand, the bourgeois elements are -not 
absolved; it was their uncompromising, reac- 
tionary stand that stood in the way of a peace- 
ful settlement. Upon their shoulders falls the 
blame for the white terror, a counterrevolution- 
ary epoch that Tanner paints in the blackest of 
colors: ninety thousand persons in rudely con- 
structed concentration camps; rations of eight 
hundred to one thousand calories a day; a death 


rate in some camps of forty-two per thousand 
a week, 

Following the collapse of the Red regime, the 
conservatives, army leaders, and members of 
the government itself undertook a vigorous 
campaign to give Finland a monarchical system 
of government. The attempt, which Tanner de- 
scribes in detail, had all the earmarks of an opéra 
bouffe. There was the desperate scurry to find 
constitutional authority for the establishment 
of kingly rule; a hoary statute, dating back to 
1772, was finally unearthed and put to use. 
There followed the mad search for a willing can- 
didate. Princes Oscar and Friedrich of the 
House of Hohenzollern refused; Adolph Fried- 
rich of Mecklenburg was not suitable. The 
somewhat obscure Prince Friedrich Karl of 
Hesse was finally persuaded to become king of 
Finland; he was duly chosen in a solemn, though 
meaningless, election on October 9, 1918. A Fin- 
nish grammarian was quickly dispatched to the 
king-elect with instructions to unveil the mani- 
fold mysteries of the Finnish tongue. But event: 
moved more rapidly. The dream of a land of 
kings and knights and royal authority disinte- 
grated before the impact of German military 
reverses, the Armistice, and the increasingly 
more articulate demand of the masses for a re- 
publican system. In June rorg the diet passed a 
republican constitution; and to make the vic- 
tory doubly certain, the republicans proceeded 
on July 25 to choose K. J. Stahlberg, a militant 
champion of popular government, as the coun- 
try’s first president. 

The years following 1919—years of recon- 
struction, economic and social advance, ending 
with two costly wars with the Soviet Union— 
remain to be portrayed. Upon Tanner’s release 
from prison on November 21, 1948, the out- 
spoken socialist told newspapermen that he 
planned to retire to the quiet of his country 
home, there to continue his literary work. Will 
the powers-that-be permit an honest, critical ap- 
praisal of the war years? Will Tanner be al- 
lowed to state his case? 

The fate of the future writings of Tanner 
will be regarded by the outside world as a meas- 
ure of the freedom still possessed by Finland. 

JouHN I. KOLEHMAINEN 

Heidelberg College 
Foreign relations of the United States: diplomatic 
papers, 1932 (in five volumes). Vol. II, The 

British Commonwealth, Europe, Near East 
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and Africa. (‘Publications of the department 
of state,” No. 3011.) Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1947. Pp. 827. $3.00. 


Excepting reports on political conditions in 
Germany, little in this volume made headline 
news in 1932, when the Far East, disarmament, 
and reparations and war debts, treated in other 
volumes, absorbed public attention. Yet many 
of the items here reflect and also illuminate the 
world depression which reached bottom in this 
year; for the United States was much concerned 
to open, or to keep open, the doors to American 
traders and financiers. It supported efforts to 
obtain oil concessions in British-dominated 
Kuwait; protested quotas and other trade re- 
strictions, proposed or enacted, in a dozen coun- 
tries; and sought to safeguard from repudiation 
or violation loans and contracts in Germany, 
Greece, Liberia, Romania, Spain, and Sweden. 
Other diplomatic activities, which have little in- 
terest for the student of politics, but are impor- 
tant for law and organization, are the arrange- 
ments with several countries for reciprocal rec- 
ognition of load-line and airworthiness certifi- 
cates, the exchange with Canada over the rum- 
running “Josephine K,” negotiations over vari- 
ous aspects of citizenship with Albania, Greece, 
Italy, Russia, and Yugoslavia, correspondence 
with Britain concerning the legality of convert- 
ing American destroyers to merchant use, and 
discussion of courts in Egypt and Ethiopia. 

By all odds the most interesting documents 
are those on politics in Germany (pp. 276-323), 
which begin with a state department memoran- 
dum of December 8, 1931 and end with a dis- 
patch from Ambassador Sackett at Berlin, De- 
cember 12, 1932. The understanding of the Nazi 
movement, estimates of which at first seem to be 
slightly naive, was broadened and deepened in 
the course of 1932 until by the end of the vear 
a surprisingly good grasp of its character is re- 
vealed in the documents here printed. The re- 
ports and memoranda also reflect an admirable 
acquaintance with leading German politicians 
of the Center and Right, as well as such Nazis 
as Joseph Goebbels and Hermann Goring, 
whose views are reported at first hand. On the 
other hand, the leadership and position of the 
Left are slighted, suggesting that the impor- 
tance of the Social Democrats, for example, in 
the defense of democracy was little appreciated. 
In view of this and contemporary criticisms, 
however, it should be noted that the department 
of state had a quite clear picture of the financial 


backing, the popular appeals, and the aggres- 
sive aims of Hitler and his party. 

Among the other items of political interest in 
this volume are the Memel crisis early in 1932, 
the anti-Jewish riots at the University of Vien- 
na, fascist activities in New York, and the prob- 
lem of the Barclay regime and the financial dif- 
ficulties of Liberia. While the first three were 
but unpleasant incidents of a crowded year, Li- 
beria was a matter of major concern to the 
United States, whose representative sat with the 
League of Nations committee on Liberia 
throughout 1932. Tradition and such business 
interests as the Firestone Rubber Company led 
the United States to take an active—sometimes 
an obstructuve—part in negotiating plans to 
deal with the critical situation. Though the 
documents on this subject are extensive (pp. 
686-792), they begin and end in midstream, 
thus giving but a fragment of the Liberian af- 
fair, however valuable they are for the attitude 
of the United States and its behind-the-scenes 
activities. 

This Liberian problem—and the Kuwait oil 
concession as well—raises a question that has no 
doubt plagued the editors of Foreign relations. 
Since these volumes are appearing far behind 
current affairs, might it not be feasible to go 
much farther in the comprehensive treatment 
of some topics than has already been done? It 
might be possible either to present the whole 
story without limitation to the calendar year 
within which the bulk of the documents fall or 
to devote separate volumes to matters in which 
the United States has played a major role. This 
suggestion, however, is not meant as a criticism 
of the standard of selection and editing main- 
tained in this volume. Within the traditional 
framework they are of a commendably high 
order. 

Dwicut E. LEE 
Clark University 


The second World War: the gathering storm. By 
WINSTON S. CHURCHILL. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. in association with Cooperation 
Publishing Co., Inc., 1948. Pp. 784. $6.00. 


It is rumored that Churchill writes his 
speeches, dictates his books. If that is so, it may 
account for the superiority of the former over 
the latter. It is perhaps too much to expect in 
The gathering storm the pithy epigrams, spitfire 
defiances, and heart-warming eloquence of the 
war speeches. True, Churchill is as ever an able 
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writer and at times a brilliant one; he is as 
usual excellent in his summaries and cogent in 
his argument; and he is occasionally his own 
sparkling and ironical self. Nevertheless one 
wishes that he had taken more time, worked 
over his sentences and paragraphs with the pa- 
tience of a Macaulay. Had he done so, his book 
would rank still higher as to both history and 
literature. 

The gathering storm gets off with a poor start; 
it contains too much introductory matter. 
Doubtless what Churchill had in mind was to 
link up The world crisis (New York, 1923-29) 
and The aftermath (New York, 1929) with The 
gathering storm and the volumes to follow on 
the second World War, thus completing a con- 
tinuous history from 1914 to 1945. In a certain 
sense he has done this but at the expense of fore- 
shortening the twenties and the early thirties, 
thus making his early chapters sketchy. Since 
his book is in part autobiography, in part his- 
tory, one wishes that he would either tell us 
more, for instance, about his career as chancel- 
lor of the exchequer and his personal friendship 
with Edward VIII or else omit altogether facts 
generally found in textbooks. 

With the mid-thirties The gathering storm at- 
tains increased momentum, becomes more and 
more absorbing, not only because written in 
greater detail but also because of long quota- 
tions from Churchill’s speeches in the house of 
commons and to his constituents. Although he 
was Officially excluded from the higher councils 
of the Tory party, it is quite evident that, indi- 
rectly, his influence with the rank and file of the 
Tory M.P.’s was growing. Churchill was not 
born to be a backbencher, and he speedily 
forged to the front in opposition to the appease- 
ment policies of Stanley Baldwin and Neville 
Chamberlain, sometimes openly critical of their 
conduct of public affairs, sometimes simply 
needling them by proffering advice, generally 
unsolicited, or by gravely warning that bold 
words unsupported by firm acts would end in 
disaster. And this he did from within his own 
Tory ranks, having no confidence whatsoever in 
the Liberals or the Laborites. 

Between Keith Grahame Feiling’s biography 
of Neville Chamberlain and Churchill’s Gather- 
ing storm a fairly clear picture may be had of the 
drift toward war (1936-39). Both books are in- 
dispensable to the historian, but the latter is the 
more so since Churchill had the advantage of 
reading the Ciano diaries (Garden City, N.Y., 
1946) (not altogether reliable), the Nazi-Soviet 
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relations, 1939-41 (Washington, 1948), pub- 
lished by the United States state department, 
and, more important yet, The Nuremberg docu- 
ments (London, 1946), the cumulative effect of 
which has been to substantiate the essential 
correctness of Churchill’s analysis that from 
1937 to the early summer of 1939 the only 
chance of avoiding catastrophe lay in a triple al- 
liance of England, France, and Russia—con- 
summated while there was still time. 

A preference for Churchill over Feiling, how- 
ever, does not imply any blanket endorsement 
of the prewar diplomacy of the former. Church- 
ill’s Achilles’ heel is not in evidence in The gath- 
ering storm, namely, a failure to recognize the 
significance of what was taking place in Spain. 
Books must be judged by what they leave out 
as well as by what they include, and Churchill’s 
casual treatment of the Spanish civil war is sig- 
nificant. If the English and the French sold the 
Czechs down the river during 1938-39, they 
came close to doing likewise with the legal gov- 
ernment of Spain. Churchill had a blind spot in 
his eye in regard to Spain as well as in regard to 
India and a partially blind one, in the early days 
at any rate, in regard to Mussolini. As late as 
September 1938 he was to write in Collier’s: 
“Mussolini is still the master of the Italian 
people. That, indeed, is only just’’*—two sen- 
tences that perhaps now he would like to re- 
call. 

One must, of course, not accept at face value 
sentences torn out of context, and it is true that 
in his Collier’s article Churchill qualifies his 
praise of Mussolini with certain adverse criti- 
cism. Nevertheless, said criticism is not overly 
severe, and the general tone of the article is a 
friendly appraisal of the Italian dictator. True, 
also, Churchill’s opinion of the Duce changes, 
becomes more hostile; but it is Anthony Eden, 
one suspects, rather than Churchill, who first 
realized the dangers implicit in the Spanish war 
and the necessity of calling a halt to the Duce’s 
duplicities. As for Churchill, so absorbed was 
he in viewing the misdeeds of Hitler that he ig- 
nored Franco almost altogether and was not 
averse to a considerable appeasement of Mus- 
solini. 

There are, as almost is inevitable, certain 
slips and minor errors as to fact in this book. 
Some of them were noted in a letter to the New 
York Times of September 26, 1948, written by 
Joseph P. Kennedy, our former ambassador to 

t“Tyictators on dynamite,” Collier’s, Sept. 3, 
1938, p. 26. 
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Britain. But to the mind of this reviewer they 
seem scarcely to rank in importance with these 
more serious omissions of the author. 

The second half of The gathering storm is de- 
voted to what Churchill entitles ‘““The twilight 
war,” a phrase earlier adopted by Feiling. Sep- 
tember 1 the Germans invade Poland. That 
same day Churchill joins the ministry without 
portfolio; that same night he writes Chamber- 
lain that he thought there were too many old 
men in the ministry. September 2, no word from 
Chamberlain, no word of England being at war. 
A second night and Churchill writes to the 
prime minister: “‘I feel entitled to ask you to let 
me know how we stand, both publicly and pri- 
vately” (p. 407). 

Exactly what happened during September 2? 
According to Churchill, ‘“‘a last minute effort 
was being made to preserve peace”; according 
to Feiling it was French lukewarmness that 
caused the delay. September 3 and England de- 
clared war. That same day the fleet signaled, 
“Winston is back,” as Churchill returned to his 
old desk, first lord of the admiralty. The sea 
dogs were delighted, so also President Roose- 
velt, who wrote in his letter of congratulation: 
“What I want you and the Prime Minister to 
know is that I shall at all times welcome it, if 
you will keep me in touch personally with any- 
thing you want me to know about” (p. 440). 

That a “twilight” or “phony” war followed 
was, needless to say, no fault of Churchill’s. Al- 
most immediately he proposed five ways in 
which it might be sped. Of these the most im- 
portant was his constant urging that the Nor- 
wegian Leads (the narrow inland water route 
along the coastline of Norway) be mined. Ulti- 
mately this was done, a breach of international 
law on Britain’s part, antedating by less than 
one day the German attack on Norway. Church- 
ill, now, as chairman of the Military Coordina- 
tion Committee was in the thick of it. He ap- 
proved both the British counterattack on 
Trondheim and that on Narvik but favored the 
latter over the former. That on Trondheim 
failed; that on Narvik succeeded. Whether or 
not he displayed bad judgment in those Nor- 
wegian forays lies beyond the competence of 
this reviewer. 

The twilight war ends. May—and Holland 
and Belgium are overrun. Chamberlain’s un- 
fortunate remark that ‘Hitler missed the bus” 
comes home to roost. Churchill loyally stands by 
his chief in the house of commons as Chamber- 
lain clings desperately to office. The pages in 


The gathering storm that relate the last days of 
the dying Chamberlain ministry are a superb il- 
lustration of our author at his best, all the better 
because of the restraint, dignity, and suppressed 
emotion with which they are written. 

Thus ends the first volume of Churchill’s ac- 
count of the second World War. His many 
friends will read eagerly the succeeding volumes. 


WALTER P. HALL 
Princeton University 


The United States and China. By JOHN KING 
FAIRBANK. (“American foreign policy li- 
brary,” ed. SUMNER WELLES; associate ed., 
DonaLp C. McKay.) Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1948. Pp. 384. 
$3.75. 

Many years hence when the historian writes 
in more definitive terms of the Chinese revolu- 
tion that we watch with apprehension today, it 
may well be that he will describe it as a struggle 
of men for land and for survival. If indeed it be 
that the land and the men who till it are the key 
factors and that China’s turmoil is essentially 
peasant rebellion, some rethinking in terms of 
our American policies in China would not be 
amiss. We in the West have come to measure 
man’s economic life and his political and social 
aspirations in terms of what the factory, the 
machine, and the political doctrines of John 
Locke have done for us. This is quite under- 
standable in America; but in China there are as 
yet very few factories, fewer machines, and ex- 
cept for a few Westernized intellectuals and 
politicians no one takes John Locke very serious- 
ly. It is indeed a major thesis of Professor Fair- 
bank’s study that we would do well to stop our 
practice of looking at China only through Amer- 
ican experience and only to see Russian expan- 
sion, for he holds that only superficially is China 
a meeting point between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. Fundamentally, China, he 
tells us, is a society “alien to both Russia and 
America, which is developing according to its 
own tradition and circumstances” (p. 3). 

We cannot assume that the Chinese as a 
people share our prejudices concerning Russian 
remedies no matter how well-founded from our 
point of view those prejudices may be. More- 
over, foreign remedies will prove palatable in 
China only in so far as the Chinese find these 
medicines suitable to their own malady. Bear- 
ing this thought in mind, it may well be that in 
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China since the second World War and perhaps 
even earlier the Russians have been better prac- 
titioners than the Americans. Certainly the evi- 
dence which Fairbank presents goes far to es- 
tablish this view. It is a sad commentary on a 
whole century of amicable Sino-American rela- 
tions that while Soviet Russia now creates a 
new sphere of influence in Manchuria, it is not 
Russia but the United States which in Chinese 
eyes inherits the role of Britain and Japan as 
the new imperialist. In a word we are missing 
our chance in China.! 

Here Fairbank reveals himself as a far abler 
diagnostician on both China and America than 
some of our policy-makers in the department of 
state and their advisers, for he points out: 


In our great-power rivalry, Russia is still turn- 
ing to her ends the potentialities of revolution in 
backward areas. We, as the original eighteenth-cen- 
tury apostles of democracy and freedom through 
revolution, find ourselves opposing so-called ‘“‘demo- 
cratic” and “‘liberation” movements all over Europe 
and Asia. Why are we in this sterile defensive posi- 
tion? I suggest that it is because we have, at least for 
the moment, slackened in our own evolution at 
home. Having a material standard of living that is 
the wonder of the world, we are enjoying it without 
much thought of change. Yet how can we offer lead- 
ership in great social changes abroad if we do not 
press forward with our own continuing evolutionary 
development at home? [p. 332]. 


Not only this. Fairbank finds that “we neg- 
lect the moral and ideological factor in social 
change abroad.”’ We appear to have forgotten 
that ‘‘our greatest influence in foreign lands has 
been exerted heretofore through the revolution- 
ary ideas of the Rights of Man and the Declara- 
tion of Independence” (p. 332). In a word there 
is still plenty of ammunition in our politico- 
moral arsenal, but instead of using it we, who 
paradoxically have always shunned alliances, 
now ally ourselves with despotic and dictatorial 
regimes and thus destroy our moral claim to be 
a force for democracy. In addition, we refuse to 
take account of foreign points of view, by which 
our author means that “Chinese communism, 
for example, whatever its Russian connection, 
appears to the Chinese populace as a Chinese 
movement” (p. 333). We are also reminded: 
“The outcome of a social revolution among 450 
million people does not depend upon us. We can 
help or hinder the trend of events, but not de- 
cide it” (p. 334). 

As positive suggestions for striking at Chi- 


' This review was written in 1948.—Eb. 
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nese communism, which now derives its strength 
from peasant rebellion, Marxist ideology, and 
genuine Chinese patriotism, Fairbank believes 
that our strategy should uphold the cause of 
China’s national independence, promote the 
cause of liberalism as opposed to the totalitarian 
police state, and finally provide “economic aid 
for rapid and genuine agrarian reform and de- 
velopment as an alternative to peasant rebel- 
lion” (p. 335), always providing that this aid 
shall not be used for backward political ends. 
His over-all conclusion is that we can adjust 
ourselves to Asia’s revolution only through 
leadership in the world-wide struggle for politi- 
cal liberty “while at the same time aiding other 
peoples in poorer circumstances to develop 
whatever degree of collectivist or socialized 
economy they need to meet their problems”’ (p. 
339). This is a goal for Americans that is neither 
Marxian nor at variance with sound tradition 
of American political principles. 

While he offers a positive blueprint for pol- 
icy, Fairbank is not so naive as to suggest that 
this will assure a happy ending. On the contrary, 
he warns us: “There is no prospect of a happy 
outcome but only of the possibility of a less 
unhappy one than might otherwise be the case. 
The problem is to avoid unprecedented social 
disaster and deeper misery” (p. 212). 


Pau H. CLyDE 
Duke University 


Civilization on trial. By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1948. 
Pp. 263. $3.50. 

A surprisingly large number of Americans are 
buying Arnold J. Toynbee’s Civilization on trial. 
Some, undoubtedly, have read the first parts of 
A study of history (London, 1934-39) and are 
eager to know what comes next. More, one may 
guess, have just heard rumors of a very great 
book and hope for a quick sample of its quality. 
The thirteen essays and lectures in this volume 
do offer such samples. The first, for instance, 
presents at once a charming bit of intellectual 
biography and a modest, precise, and intelligent 
summary of its author’s main view of history. 
Other pieces, notably one called ‘‘Russia’s 
Byzantine heritage,’”’ one on Greco-Roman civi- 
lization, one entitled “‘The dwarfing of Europe,” 
and one about the Islamic world view, suggest 
the enormous scholarship, the faculty of looking 
at the past with innocent eyes and from fresh 
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angles, the power of striking, poetic, and sug- 
gestive statement, which help make A study of 
history one of the great literary and intellectual 
feats of our century. Moreover, since these 
samples were meant either for delivery as lec- 
tures or for magazine publication, they are 
much easier reading than the Study and have 
over any abridgment, even so skilful a one as 
D. C. Somervell’s (New York, 1947), the advan- 
tage that a series of fine dinners has over a year’s 
ration of scientifically compressed pemmican. 
But they have one disadvantage, if disadvan- 
tage it be, of which new readers should be ad- 
vised and at which old admirers may be disap- 
pointed. This is not quite the same Toynbee 
who wrote the first six volumes of the Study. 

The change is in Toynbee’s attitude toward 
the “higher religions,” a change that can scarce- 
ly fail to have decisive consequences on those 
parts of the Study about universal states, uni- 
versal churches, and contacts between civiliza- 
tions which we are now expecting. This change 
seems to have taken place some time during the 
nightmare months between Munich and Dun- 
kirk. In Volume VI of the Study Toynbee dealt 
at some length with “‘archaism’’—a futile form 
of behavior to be observed in several civiliza- 
tions in process of disintegration, a flight from 
reality toward some idolized, irrelevant, irrevo- 
cable past, an attempt to escape from the pain- 
ful present “by swimming back up the stream of 
history” (Study, VI, 49-07). Among modern in- 
stances, he notes that in England religious ar- 
chaism has taken the form of a surprising re- 
gression by the Church of England, ‘‘a parochial 
Protestant Church... toward the religion of 
medieval Christendom” (ibid., pp. 83-84). From 
this passage and others it seems safe to assume 
that, when Volume VI was passed for the press 
in March 1939, its author still held the relativis- 
tic, semidetached, positivist view of the histori- 
cal function of the higher religions conspicuous 
in his preliminary discussion in Part I. In a lec- 
ture, “Christianity and civilization,” delivered 
at Oxford, May 23, 1940, included in the present 
volume, he restates this view, the gist of which 
is that the higher religions are subsidiary to 


civilizations, carrying over the cultural gains of 
one civilization through an intervening period of 
barbarism to serve as the nucleus of the next. 
He adds, “TI held this rather patronizing view for 
many years,’’ and then he roundly repudiates it. 

He now stands his former thesis on its head, 
holding that civilizations are subsidiary to reli- 
gion and that the whole of history has meaning 
only as it has pointed to one far-off divine event, 
the universal triumph of Christianity, which 
will be strengthened and advanced by the suf- 
ferings consequent upon the collapse of Western 
civilization as it was born in the sufferings of the 
dissolving Roman world. No new “higher reli- 
gion” will arise from the ashes of the West, be- 
cause no religion higher than Christianity is pos- 
sible. Even the institutional organization of its 
ultimate triumph is prepared. It is “the Church 
in its traditional form . . . armed with the spear 
of the Mass, the shield of the Hierarchy, and the 
helmet of the Papacy” (Civilization on trial, 
p. 242). Probably less than eighteen months be- 
fore the delivery of this lecture Toynbee would 
have identified such a prophecy as an “‘archais- 
tic regression” and classified it according to the 
historical circumstances that produced it. 

No one would wish to taunt an honest man 
with his former opinions, when the change has 
been frankly and freely expressed; no one has 
the right to question whatever consolation an- 
other may find in his own private faith. And 
everyone interested in history or loving English 
letters will continue to want to read whatever 
Arnold Toynbee writes. But admirers of A study 
of history may be forgiven for wishing that the 
great plan, the most intrepid and hopeful proj- 
ect for understanding history conceived in mod- 
ern times, could have been finished in the same 
method and spirit in which it was outlined. It 
cannot be now. Passage after passage in the 
more recent pieces in this collection signalize the 
change, and their author, himself, avows it. 
“So,” he says at the end of his preface, “‘history 
passes over into theology.” And one can only 
sigh, ‘‘Again!” 

GARRETT MATTINGLY 
Columbia University 
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As a penetrating survey of international relations 

and the intrinsic difficulties besetting them, this ad- 

mirably organized book is often suggestive and il- 

luminating despite a rather soporific style and some- 

what shaky scholarship. Being essentially a work in 
political science, more specifically public law, it is not 
easy for a historian to review it, but it does not seem 
to me that the immediate aim of international poli- 
tics is necessarily power or that the distinguishing 
element of international politics, as of all politics, is 
invariably power politics. ‘“‘The drives to live, to 
propagate, and to dominate,”’ says the author, “‘are 
common to all men’”’ (p. 17). But it is decidedly open 
to doubt whether the United States wishes to ‘‘domi- 
nate’’ any country outside its borders. One may also 
question the statement that “since no nation can 
foresee how large its miscalculations will turn out 
to be, all nations must ultimately seek the maximum 
of power available to them.”’ It is even claimed that 
such a quest is “universal.’’ And do “‘all human be- 
ings seek power’’? I do not believe this for a moment. 

The chief fault of the book, in my opinion, is its ex- 

cessive formulation of general principles, with, in 

consequence, too many categorial assertions. Politi- 
cal science is hardly that kind of science. 

The examination of the sources of national power 
is excellent. But the statement that “‘nations well 
governed are likely to have a higher national morale 
than nations poorly governed”’ (p. 104) may well be 
questioned in view of the fighting spirit of the Ger- 
mans and the Russians in the recent war. 

Morgenthau seems to feel that all might be well 
for the world but for imperialism. He uses this term 
much more broadly than J. A. Hobson, William L. 
Langer, and Parker Thomas Moon to mean any pol- 
icy or movement of aggression. When he treats of 
colonialism, he rather underrates the economic fac- 
tor. ““The retreat from Asia of Great Britain, France, 
and the Netherlands” does not prove that there were 
not important economic interests involved. I am 
ready to believe that political or sentimental factors 
have been generally of chief importance, but one 
must not overlook the influence of Cecil Rhodes and 
many of his ilk. 
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Morgenthau comes around to the opinion that 
that persisting popular phenomenon, nationalism 
(which began with the French Revolution, not, as he 
says, with the Napoleonic wars), is the chief bugbear 
in international relations. “Whenever one probes be- 
neath the surface of popular phraseology, one finds 
that a world public opinion restraining the interna- 
tional [i.e., foreign] policies of national governments 
does not exist’’ (p. 205). “In politics the nation and 
not humanity is the ultimate fact” (p. 206). The 
weaknesses of all international leagues from the 
Holy Alliance to the United Nations is shown up, 
but the author might have pointed out that the 
avowed espousal of national sovereignty in the Char- 
ter of the United Nations was its death knell. 

Nationalism, however, seems to lead the author 
astray. He contends that classes dissatisfied at home 
may support an aggressive policy abroad as an out- 
let for their feelings. This frustration theory requires 
proof or at least some persuasive evidence, but this 
the author does not supply. The lower middle class 
may well have been the main support of fascism, but 
this does not mean necessarily that it gloried in 
fascist aggression as a means of letting off steam. 
That the “main bulk of the laboring masses”’ (p. 75) 
identifies itself with national aspirations for power I 
do not believe; and the idea that American national- 
ism is responsible for antagonism to Negroes seems 
to me preposterous to the point of being silly. 

One of the strongest features of the book is its 
presentation of the ever recurring cleavage between 
powers desiring to maintain the status quo and those 
wishing to change it. Here the author finds the fun- 
damental source of friction. 

Morgenthau seems to see the hope of maintain- 
ing peace in the application of the time-honored doc- 
trine of the balance of power and the exercise of 
diplomacy for making compromises. But while the 
balance of power has protected the independence of 
many states, it has not, as the author thinks, been 
of much use in preserving peace. Doubtless, rival 
blocs and diplomatic sparring are the realities of the 
international situation, but the author might well 
have pointed out in his conclusion that only a feder- 
ated world state, chimerical as it may be, can avert 
war between great powers. The assumption that an 
international police must be composed of contingents 
from the great powers is unwarranted—provided 
that such a state were to emerge. It is quite conceiv- 
able that Finns, Swiss, and New Zealanders might 
be entrusted with such a role. 

It would take too much space to challenge all the 
dogmatic statements of the book. But a historian 
must point out a few errors or questionable state- 
ments of fact. The Holy Roman Empire was not dis- 
solved in 1801. The Holy Alliance was not wrecked 
by Anglo-Russian rivalry. The League of Nations 
did not “‘govern’’ Danzig. One can hardly believe 
that the awe in which the British name was held de- 
terred Great Britain’s enemies from attacking it in 
1940. One can hardly agree that Chamberlain’s sur- 
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render of the Sudetenland was due to a concept of 
European unity in which Germany formed an inte- 
gral part. Napoleon had no cause to believe that he 
could not dominate central Europe unless he had at 
his disposal the resources of Russia, and such an as- 
sumption was not the cause of the Dual Alliance. 
Great Britain was not unwillingly dragged into the 
Crimean War by Turkey. The Treaty of Berlin was 
not an example of masterly diplomacy but, rather, 
the source of much friction. I might add my opinion 
that, in view of Russia’s rejection of the Baruch pro- 
posals, as well as certain positive provocations, the 
author is too impartial in his treatment of the ten- 
sion between that country and the United States. 
To say that the United States is struggling for power 
is a bit misleading. And, remembering the American 
Constitution, how can one say that “both prepare to 
strike the first decisive blow’’? 

A more careful proofreading would have caught 
some misprints, some stylistic blunders, and sundry 
ponderous and rather obscure sentences. In view of 


‘the context, the subtitle might well have been short- 


ened to the ‘“‘Struggle for power.’’ But, whatever its 
limitations, the book is well worthy of study by ad- 
vanced students of political science. 

T. W. RIKER 


The Christian origins of social revolt. By WILLIAM 
Dae Morris. New York: Macmillan, 1949. Pp. 
239. $3.50. 


Glimpses of world history. By JAWAHARLAL NEHRU. 
London: Drummond, 1949. Pp. 992. 21s. 


Christianity and fear: a study in history and psychol- 
ogy and hygiene of religion. By OSKER PEISTER. 
London: Allen & Unwin, 1949. Pp. 589. 30s. 


Magic shadows: the story of the origin of motion pic- 
tures. By MARTIN QUIGLEY, JR. Washington: 
Georgetown University Press, 1948. Pp. 191. 
$3.50. 


Quigley’s book is aptly named. Although pub- 
lished by a university press and provided with some 
of the paraphernalia of scholarship, it is in fact the 
“story’’ of the origins of the motion picture which the 
book relates. The account presented is at base jour- 
nalistic and popular in character. One eye at least 
appears to have been kept on readers of Motion pic- 
ture herald and similar trade publications. This was 
quite natural since Quigley’s association with Terry 
Ramsaye and the editorial staff of Motion picture 
herald dates back to his graduation from college in 
1939. (He is at present associate editor of this pub- 
lication and of Motion Picture Daily as well.) 

In essence Magic shadows is an elaboration of the 
“pre-history of the motion picture’ sketched by 
Ramsaye in A million and one nights (New York, 
1926). Following the same general pattern, Quigley 
devotes his first five chapters to a somewhat tedious 
survey of early contributions to optical knowledge 
and their application in such instruments as the 
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camera obscura, etc. This introduction begins with 
the biblical version of the creation of light and ex- 
tends through Aristotle and Archimedes to Da Vinci, 
Della Porta, and Kepler. Unfortunately, the his- 
torical and scientific perspective is weak, while the 
material itself is frequently unessential or irrelevant. 
There follows a reasonably effective, if uncritical, 
discussion of the principal stages in the origin of mo- 
tion pictures, from the invention of the magic lan- 
tern by Athanasius Kircher about 1644 or 1645, to 
the first successful commercial showings of life-sized 
motion pictures in 1895-96. It is in the portion of his 
story which falls in the nineteenth century that the 
author is at his best, for here, of course, the terrain is 
somewhat more familiar. The book closes with a 
“descriptive chronology’ of fourteen pages which 
goes back to 6000 B.c. and includes a somewhat sur- 
prising array of events and discoveries ostensibly re- 
lated to the invention of motion pictures. An abun- 
dance of helpful illustrations, a bibliography, and an 
index are also provided. 

Although marked by weaknesses of style, content, 
and interpretation, Magic shadows should serve to 
remind scholars that ‘“‘motion picture pre-history,”’ 
like the history of the great industry to which the 
motion picture has given rise, constitutes an impor- 
tant and unduly neglected field of investigation. 

Joun W. OLMSTED 


A short history of the Jewish people. By Cectt Rotn. 
(“East and West library.’’) London: Book Cen- 
tre, 1949. Pp. 470. 25s. 

The history and social influence of the potato. By Rep- 
CLIFFE N. SALAMAN. New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1949. Pp. 640. $12. 


The history of corporal punishment. By G. R. Scort. 
London: Torchstream, 1949. Pp. 294. 28s. 


The history of torture throughoul the ages. By G. R. 
Scott. London: Torchstream, 1949. Pp. 344. 215. 


Patterns of anti-democratic thought. By Davi Spttz. 

New York: Macmillan, 1949. Pp. 317. $4.50. 

An analysis and a criticism, with special reference 
to the American political mind in recent times. 
From Euclid to Eddington: a study of conceptions of 

the external world. By Str EpMUND WHITTAKER. 

Cambridge: University Press, 1949. Pp. 212. 15s. 
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The universal declaration of human rights and its prede- 
cessors (1679-1948). Edited by F. M. vAN As- 
BECK. Amsterdam: Brill, 1949. Pp. go. FI. 4. 

Il problema del Mediterraneo nel risorgimento. By 
FEDERICO and DANTE VISCONTI BARBIERI. Mi- 
lan: Vallardi, 1948. Pp. 246. 

The pilgrimage of Western man: his search for one 
world from 1500 ‘to Armistice II. By STRINGFEL- 
Low Barr. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1949. 
Pp. 355. $4.00. 
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The freedom histories. Vol. 1V, Power and the people. 
By J. J. Beit. London: Wheaton, 1949. Pp. 328. 
5s. 6d. 


Europe since 1914, in its world setting. By FRANK 
LEE BENNS. 7th ed. rev. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1949. Pp. 893. $5.00. 


La révolution francaise de 1848 vue par les Hongrois. 
By Pav Bovure!L1er. (“Collection franco-hon- 
groise.’’) Paris: Presses universitaires, 1949. Pp. 
101. 


Regional conflicts around Geneva. By AppA B. Boze- 
MAN. Stanford University: Stanford University 
Press, 1949. Pp. 423. $5.00. 


A select list of books on European history, 1815-1914. 
By ALAN Buttock and A. J. P. TAytor. Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1949. Pp. 64. 5s. 


The cycle of war and peace in modern history. By 
G. N. CLARK. New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1949. Pp. 27. $0.50. 
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Controriforma. Florence: Vallecchi, 1948. Pp. 151. 
L. 450. 


I rapporti italo-svisseri, 1860-1947. By A. GIANNINI. 
(‘‘Quaderni italo-svizzeri.’?) Rome: Cremonese, 
1948. Pp. 80. L. 200. 


The social and political ideas of some great thinkers of 
the Renaissance and the Reformation. The social 
and political ideas of some great thinkers of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. The. social and 
political ideas of some representative thinkers of the 
age of reaction and reconstruction, 1815-65. Re- 
prints. Edited by Fossey J. HEARNSHAW. New 
York: Barnes & Noble, 1949. Pp. 215+219+2109. 
$4.00 each. 


Europe, 1492 to 1815: a social, cultural, and political 
history. By CHESTER PENN Hicsy, professor of 
history, University of Wisconsin. Edited by 
WALTER C. LanGsam. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., 1948. Pp. 658. 

Unfortunately, the publication of this new text- 
book does not meet the need for a full, teachable ac- 
count of the early modern period of European his- 
tory. The recent Europe in evolution, 1415-1815 of 
Geoffrey Bruun (Boston, 1945), a work which for 
originality, perceptiveness, and effective synthesis 
set a new standard, is entirely too brief. Higby’s new 
volume, although longer, is rather too exclusively 
factual and informational in character, lacking just 
those elements which characterized Bruun’s book. 
Neither in style nor in organization is it the equal of 
the best American textbooks. 

To the end that his history may be a social and 
cultural history as well as a political one, Higby has 
allotted thirteen of his thirty-five chapters and near- 
ly a third of his space to social and economic devel- 
opments, science, philosophy, education, art, music, 
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literature, and military technique. His object has 
been to make “European Man rather than European 
states the center of attention’’ and accordingly to 
include ‘“‘an unusual amount of material on the lives 
and achievements of European scientists, artists, 
writers, and inventors”’ (p. vii). The accompanying 
political narrative stands by itself and, although en- 
tirely rewritten and expanded, is basically that of 
Higby’s History of Europe, 1492-1815 (Boston and 
New York, 1927). Thus the novelty of the present 
volume lies in the chapters devoted to social and 
cultural history. 

As already indicated, the approach is primarily 
factual and biographical. Consequently these chap- 
ters contain interesting information about important 
matters not often discussed in textbooks of European 
history. Similarly, a number of important men who 
rarely figure in such works are at least alluded to. 
Yet the lump of fact is not lightened by the leaven of 
interpretation; neither is a synthesis of the social and 
cultural materials with the political attempted. Each 
remains in its own compartment. Indeed, in one 
sense the discussion of science, literature, art, etc., 
places them in the unenviable position of loosely at- 
tached appendages to the central political narrative. 
This in itself is no unusual situation. The problem of 
selection and organization introduced by the at- 
tempt to graft social and intellectual history onto a 
political rootstock has rarely been resolved even at 
levels of historical synthesis well above that of the 
textbook. Nevertheless, in 1948 it should have been 
possible to offer American students a more unified 
account of early modern history than is here pro- 
vided. 

J. W. OLMSTED 


Pax optima rerum: Beitrage sur Geschichte des West- 
falischen Friedens 1648. Edited by Ernst HOVEL. 
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The Catholic Reformation. By PrerRE JANELLE. 
(“Science and culture’’ series.) Milwaukee: 
Bruce, 1949. Pp. 411. $4.50. 
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The coming of the first World War, 1878-1914. By 
NICHOLAS MANSERGH. London: Longmans, 1949. 
Pp. 257. 15s. 


L’unita europea: corso di storia moderna. By CARLO 
Moranpt1. Florence: Societa editorice universi- 
taria, 1948. Pp. 69. 


Der Friede von Versailles und die Gegenwart. By 
LEONHARD VON Mura tt. Zurich: Artemis, 1947. 
Pp. 108. Sw. fr. 3.80. 


The historical study of Anglo-American democracy. 
By Roy F. Nicnots. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1949. Pp. 44. 1s. 6d. 


La difesa della “liberta” italiana contro la rivolusione 
francese, 1791-1796. By G. Nvuzzo. Salerno: 
Avallone, 1948. Pp. 326. 


Storia mondiale dal 1814 al 1938. Vol. III, 1915-1938. 
By P. Orst. Bologna: Zanichelli, 1949. Pp. 336. 
L. goo. 


La Belgique et la révolution polonaise de 1830. By F. 


PERELMAN-LIWER. With a preface by FRANS VAN 
KALKEN. Brussels: Office de Publicité, 1948. Pp. 
7%. Sw tt 25. 


Contemporary history. By F. W. Pick. Oxford: Pen- 
in-Hand, 1949. Pp. 318. ros. 6d. 


Storia del movimento cattolico liberale: la prima gen- 
erazione, 1815-1870. By ANGELA Pietra. (‘‘Prob- 
lemi del risorgimento” series, Vol. XI.) Milan: Val- 
lardi, 1948. Pp. 220. 


La Sainte-Alliance: organisation eurcpéenne de la 
paix mondiale; la rivalité anglo-russe et le com- 
promis autrichien 1815-1818. By JACQUES-HENRI 
PIRENNE. Neuchatel: Baconniére, 1949. Pp. 397. 
Sw. fr. 12. 


The age of revolution: the rise and decline of liberalism 
in Europe since 1815. By J. J. SAUNDERS. New 
York: Roy, 1949. Pp. 311. $3.50. 


Kolonialgeschichte der Neuseit: die Epochen der 
europdischen Ausbreitung tiber die Erde. By Ep- 
UARD SIEBER. Bern: Francke, 1949. Pp. 276. Sw. 
fr. 12.50. 


Texts concerning early labour legislation (1791-1848). 
Edited by C. W. DE VRIES AND J. DE Vries. Am- 
sterdam: Brill, 1948. Pp..52. Fl. 1.25. 


A history of Europe since 1870: with a background 
chapter dealing with events from 1815 to 1870. By 
SipNEY H. ZEBEL, assistant professor of history, 
Rutgers University, the Newark Colleges. Edited 
by WALTER CONSUELO LANGSAM, president, 
Wagner College. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 1948. Pp. 992. $5.00. 

This volume was planned as a joint enterprise by 
the author and the late Jonathan F. Scott of New 
York University. The latter was stricken with a 
fatal illness before the writing had fairly begun. 
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On the whole this textbook is a sound, objective, 
and readable account of political, economic, social, 
and diplomatic developments in Europe since 1870. 
It does not deal extensively with intellectual history 
or with the progress of science. There are no chap- 
ters on literature and the fine arts. The book reveals 
wide and careful reading. The organization of the 
material appears to be generally satisfactory, al- 
though the wisdom of discussing the outbreak of the 
second World War before the treatment of internal 
developments in the European countries after 1919 
is open to question. The author wisely introduces 
background material prior to 1870. The maps, the 
pictures of leading European statesmen, and a se- 
lect bibliography are useful additions to the text. 
The treatment of diplomatic history is unusually 
full. 

The good qualities of this volume far outweigh 
certain minor imperfections. With the exception of 
the third paragraph on page 746, which was butch- 
ered by the printers, this book is probably about as 
accurate as most first editions. There are, however, 
several statements of fact which are in need of elabo- 
ration, clarification, or modification. The description 
of the Plombiéres agreement is not completely ac- 
curate (p. 21). The international agreement on the 
Straits mentioned on page 249 should be dated 1871 
rather than 1870. Britain and France had an alli- 
ance prior to March 21, 1939 (p. 655). The book 
went to press before the appearance of the text of 
the German-Soviet pact of August 1939 and the 
treaty of September 28. Revisions in several other 
places would add to the value of a book which prom- 
ises to be useful. The bibliography is almost free of 
typographical errors. 

WILLIAM C. ASKEW 


THE SECOND WORLD WAR AND AFTER 

La guerre aéronavale en Méditerranée (1030-1045). 
By REAR-ADMIRAL R. DE BELor, (“‘Mémoires, 
études et documents pour servir a l’histoire de la 
guerre.”’) Paris: Payot, 1949. Pp. 236. Fr. 480. 


Le survivant du Pacifique. By GEORGE BLOND. Paris: 
Payot, 1949. Fr. 800. 


Atlantic Pact, Commonwealth and the United Nations. 
By ANDREW Boyp and WILLIAM Metson. Lon- 
don: Hutchinson for the United Nations Associ- 
ation, 1949. Pp. 100. 6s. 6d. 


Persuade or perish. By WALLACE CARROLL. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1948. Pp. 392. $4.00. 
Wallace Carroll is an able journalist, i.e., one 

who observes accurately, writes well, and often 

thinks clearly. He represented the United Press in 

Europe from 1929 to 1941. In 1942 he was sent to 

London by the Office of War Information to co- 

operate with British propaganda officials and to 

supervise American “psychological warfare’ in the 

European theater. In 1944 he returned to Washing- 

ton as a director of OWI operations. 

This book is a narrative of his experiences, ob- 
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servations, and conclusions during the second World 
War. Its title is misleading. The chapter headings are 
poetic rather than revealing. The jacket blurb is 
plainly fraudulent, for it asserts that the book is “‘the 
key to the cold war” and tells how the ‘‘United 
States can ward off the Communist attacks and rally 
the free nations to save peace.’’ The book tells noth- 
ing of the kind and is no “‘key” to anything—all of 
which is to the author’s credit. Only the first page 
and the last twenty pages touch on the “cold war.” 
And they say nothing about it that is in any way 
new or useful. 

This is nevertheless an important, informative, 
and interesting contribution to recent history. In 
fact, these breezy chapters constitute a kind of per- 
sonal history of the OWI. There is little attention 
given, however, to internal bungling and frustration. 
There is no attention given to the fact that the OWI, 
in preparing and directing propaganda to the enemy, 
gave no heed to the findings and recommendations 
of the Foreign Broadcast Intelligence Service of the 
FCC, charged with analyzing and evaluating enemy 
propaganda, and sought instead to duplicate the lat- 
ter’s services in a wholly inadequate fashion in the 
interest of bureaucratic self-aggrandizement. 

Yet this is a lively and intelligent narrative of the 
propagandistic aspects of America’s war against the 
Axis powers. It is rich in incidents, anecdotes, in- 
sights, and shrewd evaluations. It was obviously 
written not for serious students but for the ‘general 
public,”’ which has, alas, no interest in the subject. 
It has genuine value for scholars, but its value is 
vastly reduced by its form and style and by the com- 
plete absence of any documentation or index. It of- 
fers answers to many significant questions: Why and 
to what degree was General Marshall “blind to the 
political nature of the war’? How did Robert Mur- 
phy and the state department make a political and 
psychological bungle of the North African campaign? 
What were the political consequences of the Darlan 
deal? Why was the Vichy policy a major psychologi- 
cal blunder? Why must a democracy, if it is to be 
effective in foreign affairs, “‘keep its acts in harmony 
with its words’’? How good was Goebbels? Etc. 

On these and many other questions there is much 
relevant data and sound sense in Wallace Carroll’s 
pages. There is also a judicious analysis of what can, 
and cannot, be accomplished through propaganda. 
That these many gems of wisdom are almost lost in 
a torrent of journalese will be regretted by those 
who turn to this book in years to come for source ma- 
terial on the operations of OWI. But the material is 
there and will be found, on the whole, to be sound 
and useful—if, as, and when a definitive account of 
the American war effort in the realm of symbol 
manipulation comes to be written. 


FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 


The charter and judgment of the Niirnberg tribunal: 
history and analysis. Memorandum submitted by 
the secretary-general of the United Nations, 
(“United Nations publications,’’ sales No. 1949, 
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Gilbert Murray’s collection of speeches and es- 
says between 1920 and 1946 is thoroughly drenched 
in Greek thought, the result of his position as regius 
professor of Greek at Oxford University from 1908 
to 1936. A curious array of writing emanated from 
his pen between 1914 and 1918 which revealed his 
intellectual application of the spirit of the Greeks to 
his own age and of the Liberal tenets of which he is 
justifiably proud. His presidency of the International 
Committee of Intellectual Co-operation and his 
chairmanship of the League of Nations Union are an 
indication of the depth of his feeling on the subject 
of international peace, co-operation, and concilia- 
tion. 

In these essays certain aspects are marked. A per- 
vasive optimism is outstanding, as in his statement 
that the League is not dead. One is prompted to re- 
mark, “Long live the king!’’ At the same time there 
is no spirit of recrimination for the failure of the 
League but an assumption of responsibility by him- 
self, both as a member of civic organizations for the 
education of the British people and as a voting mem- 
ber of the body politic. England was responsible, 
but by the same token so were Germany, France, 
Russia, Japan, and the United States. With a spirit 
of conciliation, a refrain which keeps recurring, he 
believes that it will be possible for nations to find the 
solution to the omnipresent problem of war. 

In analyzing the new peace organization Murray 
finds little new and much of distressing importance. 
His opposition to the veto, an attitude which every 
liberal would support, is idealistic; and yet in the 

present conjunction of crises we know that the veto 
is the crucial issue. He sees, and here Murray departs 
somewhat from his optimism, that the present posi- 
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tion of the world is “more precarious than at any 
time in the last hundred years’’ (p. 165). Yet even 
here he has a note of optimism; unity and reconcilia- 
tion of East and West will eventually develop, for 
the “healing spirit is there.’’ 

These brief essays offer no panacea or plan. Here 
are collected for a contemporary audience the 
thoughts of a British liberal leader and international- 
ist with his reaction to two decades of history. These 
ideas are profitable, for the Liberal tradition of the 
scholar and man of action, of the liberal and pacifi- 
cist, have always made the English statesman a man 
of any generation rather than the figure of the mo- 
ment who passes from public attention once the 
burning issue has become cinders. 

In order that readers might not be misled, it 
should be remarked that From the League to U.N. 
never surveys the period or attempts to give the 
story of the League. The author reveals himself 
simply as he stood as one of the foremost interna- 
tionalists of Britain in the two decades of confusion 
between the wars. 

RAYMOND E, LINDGREN 
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DELL’EsErcITO. Rome: Faro, 1949. Pp. 553. L. 
1,600. 


The high cost of vengeance: how our German policy is 
leading us to bankruptcy and war. By FREDA 
Ut.ey. Hinsdale, IIll.: Regnery, 1949. Pp. 310. 
$3.50. 


Last call for common sense: a citisen’s guide to action 
for lasting peace. By JAMES P. WaRBURG. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1949. Pp. 311. $3.00. 
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The Natsweiler trial. Vol. V. By ANTHONY M. WEBB. 
(“War crimes trials’’ series.) London: Hodge, 
1949. Pp. 233. 18s. 


We need not fail. By SuMNER WELLES. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 1948. Pp. 143. $2.50. 

We need not fail deals with only one issue—that 
facing the world because the UN assembly failed to 
provide for the implementation of its resolution of 
November 29, 1947 recommending the partition and 
economic union of Palestine. When Sumner Welles 
wrote this book, he saw this issue in the perspective 
of the total world scene. He believed that it had be- 
come a test case and that the success or failure of the 
experiment in international co-operation was de- 
pendent upon the manner in which it would be met. 

The author’s interest in the issue of partition and 
economic union of Palestine, which he elaborates at 
length, is only incidental. At no time does he lose 
sight of the reasons which motivated his writing the 
book, so well expressed in his introduction: “The 
question of Palestine, alien to our national interests 
as many of us still believe it to be, affords the test of 
the capacity of the American people to attain these 
objectives—peace and freedom—for which they 
have sacrificed, fought and died in two World Wars’”’ 
(p. xiv). He dwells at length on the historic back- 
ground of the problem in order to indicate that the 
danger facing the world due to the UN’s failure to 
implement its decision is all the greater because the 
decision was a just one. 

Even though the author argues with warmth and 
is deliberately trying to prove a proposition, he is 
careful not to distort history. It is true that in deal- 
ing with individuals he admires (IF. D. Roosevelt and 
Winston Churchill) there is an element of subjectiv- 
ity. For example, he points out Churchill’s vehement 
denunciation of Britain’s White Paper of 1939 and 
his criticism of the Palestine policy of the present La- 
bor government, but he passes over in silence the 
similar Palestine policy of the Churchill government. 
However, the selection of facts is not arbitrary; and 
the facts presented are authentic. There are inac- 
curacies, but these are minor and insignificant. 

Leo L. Honor 


Kroniek van de belangrijkste staatkundige en weten- 
schap pelijke feiten in de jaren 1938-1948. [Chroni- 
cle of the most important political and scientific 
events in the years 1938-48.] Edited by the STAFF 
OF THE WINKLER Prins. Amsterdam and Brus- 
sels: Elsevier, 1948. Pp. 466. B. fr. 235. 

Battlefronts of industry: Westinghouse in World War 


IT. By Davi O. Woopsury. London: Chapman 
& Hall, 1949. Pp. 342. 21s. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 
Metternich: Staatsmann und Kavalier. By RAvoL 


AUERNHEIMER. 2d ed. Vienna: Ullstein, 1947. Pp. 
334. M. ro. 


Revolution in Osterreich 1848. By ROBERT ENDRES. 
Vienna: Danubia-Verlag, 1948. Pp. 216. Sch. 18. 
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The above volume, as the author relates in his 
preface, is based to a considerable extent on Maxi- 
milian Bach’s classic Geschichte der Wiener Revolu- 
tion im Jahre 1848 (Vienna, 1898). In fact, in many 
places the author has taken over Bach’s descriptions 
of various events word for word. On the whole, the 
main difference between the two works, both in 
structure and in point of view, is one of length. While 
Bach’s volume covers 944 pages, Endres’ account is 
compressed into 216. 


Like Bach’s account and Heinrich Reschauer’s 
Das Jahr 1848 (2 vols.: Vienna, 1872)—the other 
classic nineteenth-century study of the Viennese 
revolution—Endres’ work is written from a strong 
liberal point of view and is sympathetic to the demo- 
cratic and social aspirations of the revolutionists 
while hostile to the wealthier bourgeoisie, the nobil- 
ity, and the court. In some respects Endres’ conclu- 
sions are also remarkably similar to those of Karl 
Marx and to those of the contemporary Austrian 
Communist leader, Ernst Fischer, in his Osterreich 
1848 (Vienna, 1946). Endres, as do the above writ- 
ers, emphasizes the fact that the March revolution 
was the product of a united opposition, which in- 
cluded the bourgeoisie, petty traders and artisans, 
students, workingmen, peasants, and even some lib- 
eral nobles. Like them, he lays stress on how the 
burning of suburban factories by gangs of working- 
men scared the wealthier bourgeoisie away from the 
revolution as early as March 14. He also denounces 
the middle classes for having egged the workers on to 
revolt against the government on August 23 and 
praises the proletariat, the students, and the left- 
wing democrats for being the only groups willing to 
fight the reaction to the bitter end. 

Endres differs from Bach, Reschauer, and Marx 
in that he does not hold Metternich responsible for 
all the evils of the old regime. Heinrich von Srbik’s 
monumental work on Metternich has probably made 
too lasting an impression in Austria to induce pres- 
ent-day writers to make such denunciations. Fur- 
thermore, unlike Marx, Endres no longer denounces 
the Slavs for their role in the revolution. Today it is 
fashionable among Austrian nationals not to de- 
nounce Slavs but to make the Germans responsible 
for their irritations. In line with this new trend, 
Endres reproaches not the Czechs but the Sudeten 
Germans for demonstrating the same “‘political un- 
ripeness’ which “they showed a hundred years later 
through the Henlein movement”’ (pp. 110-11). 


Endres’ account, though interestingly written, is 
not an original and provocative work but is a some- 
what superficial, popular account, which repeats the 
ideals, convictions, and prejudices of the rather large 
number of “‘liberal’’ and “democratic’’ accounts of 
the revolution of 1848 which have been published 
during the last seventy-five years. 

R. Joun Ratu 
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York: Macmillan, 1949. Pp. 200. $3.50. 


The emancipation of the Austrian peasant, 1740- 
1798. By EpitH Murr Linx. (‘Studies in his- 
tory, economics and public law,’’ No. 544.) New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1949. Pp. 204. 
$3.00. 


Wallenstein: Prosesse der W eltgeschichte. Vol. IV. By 
Kurt Prister. Munich: Desch, 1947. Pp. 145. 


Cardinal Mindszenty speaks: authorised White Book. 
With an introduction by Akos Zompory. New 
York: Longmans, Green, 1949. Pp. 245. $2.50. 
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1,000 let. kronika céskoslovensko-ruskych styku slovem 
i obrazem. [One thousand years: a chronicle of 
Czechoslovak relations with Russia.] By CzEcHo- 
SLOVAKIA, MINISTRY OF INFORMATION. Prague: 
Orbis, 1947. Pp. 107. 


Oh my country. By JOSEF JOSTEN. London: Latimer, 
1949. Pp. 255. 12s. 6d. 


Préhled teskych déjin. [A survey of the history of the 
Czech nation.] By FRANTISEK Rousfk. Prague: 
Orbis, 1947. Pp. 243. 


FRANCE 
Trente ans d’ histoire 1918-1948, de Clémenceau a De 
Gaulle. By RAyMOND ARON, RENE Cassin, and 
OrtHeErs. Paris: Nouvelle Librairie, 1949. Pp. 
500. Fr. 3,200. 


Louis XIV and the greatness of France. By MAURICE 
ASHLEY. (“Teach yourself history library,’’ ed. 
A. L. Rowse.) New York: Macmillan Co., 1948. 
Pp. 263. $2.00. 


This interesting and attractive volume belongs to 
a useful series of books entitled ‘Teach yourself his- 
tory.’”’ In the general introduction to the series we 
read (p. v) these heartening words: “There can be no 
subject of study more important than history. Great 
as have been the conquests of natural science... it 
is even more urgent and necessary that advances 
should be made in the social sciences, if we are to 
gain control of the forces of nature loosed upon us.”’ 

The author of this particular work has read much 
of the source material and corrected some of the 
errors committed by David Ogg in his volume on the 
seventeenth century as a whole. His bibliography is 
excellent, considering the limited space available to 
him. Unfortunately, there are some curious errors to 
be noted. We are told, for example, that Martin Lu- 
ther as early as 1517 was a “renegade monk’”’ (p. 25); 
that William the Silent was “born a Roman Catho- 
lic’’ (p. 92); that King Louis XIV in 1672 attacked 
the Dutch republic “without a declaration of war’’ 
(p. 94); that the Dutch river Ijssel “runs southward 
from the Zuider Zee to join the river Leck near Arn- 
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heim”’ (p. 95), thus defying the law of gravity; that 
the Treaty of Ryswick permitted the Dutch govern- 
ment to garrison a group of fortresses in the Spanish 
Netherlands (p. 163); and that Louis XIV was 
judged most fairly by Lord Acton, according to 
whom Louis was “by far the ablest man born in 
modern times on the steps of a throne’ (p. 238). 

What the reader needs is a little more informa- 
tion about the ghastly failure of Louis XIV and the 
Marquis de Louvois to prevent England and Hol- 
land from ruining France in the eighteenth century. 
Those two men possessed the means with which to 
build a great empire beyond the Atlantic ocean, but 
they squandered the resources of the French nation 
in fruitless wars to gain more territory on the Euro- 
pean continent. A reference is made to the French 
“sailors who conquered the great de Ruyter’’ (p. 
241), but such a line of argument does not reach the 
point at issue. De Ruyter died in a naval battle while 
fighting the French, that is true; but the historian 
must be very careful not to infer from this event that 
the Dutch lost their fleet or a considerable portion 
of their sea power. On the contrary, the Dutch mer- 
chant marine continued to grow after 1675, contrary 
to the opinion of numerous historians who have 
ascribed far too much effect to the Navigation Act 
of 1651 and the wars which the Dutch republic 
fought between 1652 and 1713. It is now admitted 
by leading experts in the field of economic history 
that the monopoly of European transport estab- 
lished by the Dutch in the seventeenth century re- 
mained intact until 1730. That was partly the fault 
of Louis XIV. Moreover, the remarkable growth of 
British sea power after 1688 was also to some extent 
the fault of the foolish policies followed by the Grand 
Monarch. Those who have in the past made so much 
of the ascendancy of France under Louis XIV should 
have paid more attention to the loss of Canada, the 
Mississippi Valley, and India. 

ALBERT HyMaA 


Aulard: historien de la Révolution francaise. By 
GEORGES BELLONI, with a preface by ALBERT 
Bayet. Paris: Presses universitaires, 1949. Pp. 
190. Fr. 400. 


Souvenirs d'un demi-siécle. Vol. II, La chute du Se- 
cond Empire et la III® République (1870-1882). By 
Maxime Du Camp. Paris: Hachette, 1949. Fr. 
400. 


Georges dela Tour of Lorraine. By S. M. M. Furness. 
London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1949. Pp. 175. 
42s. 


Le procés Kravchenko, Vol. 1. By MAURICE GARCON. 
(“Grands procés contemporains”’ series.) Paris: 
Michel, 1949. Pp. 670. Fr. 570. 


La révolution de 1848 4 Toulouse et dans ia Haute-Ga- 
ronne. Edited by Jacques Gopecuot. Toulouse: 
Préfecture de la Haute-Garonne, 1948. Pp. 414. 
Jacques Godechot is professor of modern history 

at the University of Toulouse. With seven local 
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scholars he has produced this symposium on the his- 
tory of Toulouse and its environs during the period 
of the revolution of 1848. For all his modest dis- 
claimer of definitiveness, this book is likely to stand 
unrivaled in its field for a long time. Some of the 
essays are very ambitious. That by Yvette Bergeron 
on “La crise économique de 1846-48’’ contains ta- 
bles and charts of prices that look thorough. That 
of Professor Antonin Coyré on political develop- 
ments from February to June 1848 is in itself a book 
of one hundred pages, divided into seven chapters. 
That of Pierre Genevray on “Le clergé, les catho- 
liques de Toulouse et de la Haute-Garonne sous la 
république de 1848’’ is even longer (pp. 235-356). 
The other essays deal with political parties (by Pro- 
fessor Jeanne Lesparre), republican agitation (by 
Professor Pierre Paul), the ‘banquet’? movement 
before 1848 (by Professor Simone Henry), and the 
decline of the Second Republic after 1848 (by Pro- 
fessor René Lamarque). The volume contains sev- 
eral interesting illustrations and a good index. In 
short, since it is on a limited area for a limited period, 
since the authors are well-informed specialists, and 
since the editor is a scholar whose interests are not 
restricted by local horizons but center around perma- 
nent questions and world movements, this book is 
almost a model of what a local history should be. 
Louis GOTTSCHALK 
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Vol. IV, Le consulat. Vol. V, L’avénement. Vol. 
VII, L’affaire d’ Espagne. Paris. Hachette, 1949. 
Fr. 450 each. 


Paul Gauguin: letters to his wife and friends. Edited 
by MAvRICE MALINGUE. Translated by HENry J. 
STENNING. Cleveland: World Publishing Co., 
1949. Pp. 255. $3.50. 

La nonciature de Paris et les affairs eccléstastiques de 
France sous le régne de Louis-Philippe, 1830-1848. 
By Msgr. JACQUES PAuLt Martin. Paris: Beau- 
chesne, 1949. Fr. 585. 


La police parisienne sous Louis XVI. By HUGUEs DE 


Montsas. (‘De l’histoire’’ series.) Paris: Ha- 
chette, 1949. Fr. 300. 
The ideology of French imperialism, 1871-1881. By 


AGNES Murpuy. Washington: Catholic Univer- 
sity of America Press, 1949. Pp. 233. 
Histotre de la ‘marine frengaise. By Louts NICOLAS. 
‘“Que sais-je?’? Le point des connaissances ac- 
tuefles’’ Paris: universitaires, 
1949. Pp. 128. Fr. go. 
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Columbia University Press, 1949. Pp. 263. $3.50. 
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Ma vie. By Prerre Pucuev. (“Archives d’histoire 
contemporaine’”’ series.) Paris: Amiot-Dumont, 
1949. Pp. 400. Fr. 520. 


Les grands moments du 109° siécle francais. By 
CHARLES F, Ramuz. Lausanne: Mermod, 1948. 
Pp. 277. Sw. fr. 14.50. 
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The concept of empire in German romanticism and its 
influence on the National Assembly at Frankfort, 
1848-1849. By ULRICH STEPHAN ALLERS, M.A. 
Washington: Catholic University of America 
Press, 1948. Pp. 187. 


Even after the centenary of the German revolu- 
tion of 1848 it must be admitted that few books in 
the English language describe adequately the philo- 
sophical background, the underlying causes, and the 
major events of that great upheaval. The present 
study is a doctoral dissertation, prepared under the 
direction of Friedrich Engel-Janosi at the Catholic 
University of America. The author had the good 
fortune that the late Professor Veit Valentin gave 
him the benefit of his advice. Allers is fully aware of 
the preliminary character and of some other limita- 
tions of his publication. He hopes to follow it up by 
further studies on the political theories of Frederick 
William 1V and his advisers and on the role which 
political romanticism played in the foundation of 
the Hohenzollern empire. It may be expected that 
the final results of his research will be far more im- 
pressive than this thesis is, which contains a wealth 
of material but lacks in depth of interpretation. 

Allers’ book is concerned with a concept of em- 
pire which differs from that prevailing in Bismarck’s 
reich; characteristically, the author refers to the lat- 
ter as “the so-called Second Empire.’’ He also criti- 
cizes Friedrich Meinecke for his “‘bias,”’ since to the 
dean of German historians “1871 is the fulfilment of 
an age-old dream and a great triumph’’ (p. 1). 
Allers, steeped in the great Catholic traditions, goes 
back to the medieval concept that ‘an Empire is a 
hierarchically organized supranational association,’’ 
which is to preserve peace on earth but has also a 
supernatural task. The political Romanticists of the 
early nineteenth century, such as Novalis, the 
Schlegel brothers, Adam Miiller, and Joseph Gérres, 
had this concept in mind when dreaming and preach- 
ing about the restoration of the Empire. It is one of 
the assets of this dissertation that it contains exten- 
sive quotations in English translation from their 
writings. While the first half of the book is devoted 
to them, Allers presents in the second part a synopsis 
of important speeches made by Romanticist ele- 
ments in the National Assembly at Frankfort. These 
utterances are not without interest, even though 
Allers admits that the advocates of the Empire, who 
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propounded the ideals of romanticism, did not exert 
a decisive influence in the Paulskirche. The rather 
vague conclusions which the author draws from this 
fact for the “German mentality” certainly need 
some elucidation. Also it may be questioned whether 
or not he was wise in confining himself to “an objec- 
tive analysis of facts and factors without even sug- 
gesting the degree of their value” (p. 165), as he 
states toward the end of his dissertation. 


Feitrx E. Hrrscu 


Goethe und seine Vaterstadt Frankfurt. By FrrepRicn 
Borne. Frankfurt: Kramer, 1948. Pp. 483. M. 
12.80. 


Documents on German foreign policy, 1918-1945, from 
the archives of the German foreign ministry. Series 
D (1937-1945), Vol. I, From Neurath to Ribben- 
trop (September 1937—September 1938). (‘‘Publica- 
tions of the department of state,”” No. 3277.) 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1949. 
Pp. 1,220. $3.25. 


Der Stahlhelm und Hitler. By THEopor GUESTER- 
BERG. With a foreword by WoLFGANG MULLER. 
Wolfenbiittel and Hanover: Wolfenbiitteler, 1947. 
Pp. 157. 


Les Allemands d’aujourd’ hui. By RoBERT D’HArR- 
court, de |’Académie frangaise. Paris: Librairie 
Hachette, 1948. Pp. 320. Fr. 250. 


Comte d’ Harcourt is one of those rare Frenchmen 
who know Germany, the German language, and, 
what is more important, the Germans. His book is 
illuminated by two unusual qualities: admirable ob- 
jectivity without affection and a firm point of view 
without fanaticism. 

Despite his objectivity, D’ Harcourt is unsparing 
in his exposure of the characteristic German weak- 
nesses and well-nigh universal moral guilt. Again 
and again he brings out, through long quotations 
that are as unconsciously damning as the records of 
the Nuremberg trials, the German tendency to self- 
pity, arrogance, chauvinism, and righteousness. Re- 
peatedly there comes out evidence of refusal to face 
reality, to accept civic responsibility, or to see an- 
other’s point of view. Always, D’Harcourt reminds 
us, the German soul is turned inward, concerned 
with its own self, flattering its own self. The others, 
the non-Germans, either do not matter so much or 
are definitely beneath consideration. A German “sees 
the wrong that is done him, he does not see that 
which he has done... . He has a frightening ability 
to forget all the injustice he has committed, an abil- 
ity to forget that is linked with his whole mental 
structure” (p. 19). 

The moral-psychological problem of Germany is 
D’Harcourt’s main preoccupation in this book. I 
find myself in constant agreement with his com- 
ments, if not altogether with his conclusions. His de- 
scription of the German character is in full accord 
with everything we have observed in the Reich dur- 
ing and since the war. A number of D’Harcourt’s 
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comments are extremely acute. He points out that, 
from a psychological point of view, it was a mala- 
dresse on the part of the Allies to impose penitence 
upon the Germans after their defeat. He is con- 
vinced, and he may possibly be right, that, since for 
the great majority of Germans the Allied invasion 
was a “‘liberation,”’ they would in the long run have 
been grateful to the West and hence contrite for the 
Nazi crimes. 

This question of guilt and contrition may be basic 
to any solution of the German situation. D’Harcourt 
recalls the ‘‘war-guilt’”? clause of the Versailles 
Treaty. An imposition of the idea of total guilt to- 
day, he feels, would lead to the same disastrous re- 
sults in the long run. Knowing the Germans, D’Har- 
court is deeply worried about the future, both of the 
Reich and of Europe in general. He is aware that 
naziism is by no means dead. What, then, does he 
propose? His conclusion, admittedly a weak one, is 
that, despite everything, the Germans are still a part 
of Western Christian civilization and that there are 
many Christians among the Germans. These should 
be encouraged and helped to lead Germany out of 
its present catastrophic position. That should be 
France’s mission and responsibility. It is France, the 
embodiment of Western civilization and Catholi- 
cism (when D’Harcourt writes “Christian,’”’ he, of 
course, always means “Catholic’’), that now has the 
chance, perhaps the last one, of bringing spiritual 
succor to its mortal enemy. 

Whatever one may think of D’Harcourt’s solu- 
tion, and | for one am dubious as to its practicabil- 
ity, one must pay respect to his opinions. They are 
those of a wise observer, an anti-Nazi, and a liberal 
Catholic. 

SAUL K. PADOVER 


Les antres de la béte, Fresnes, Buchenwald, Dachau. 
By Asst G. Henocgve. Paris. Durassié, 1949. 
Pp. 256. Fr. 120. 


The abuse of learning: the failure of the German uni- 
versity. By FREDERIC LitGeE. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1948. Pp. 184. $2.75. 

One of the most effective props of German inte- 
gral nationalism was the university, with its body of 
intensely chauvinistic professors and students. When 
Adolf Hitler, evil genius of an unhappy nation, went 
about the savage business of co-ordinating his to- 
talitarian state, he encountered little resistance from 
German scholars. There were few free minds in in- 
stitutions which nourished the plants of traditional- 
ism, militarism, and authoritarianism. Frederic 
I ilge, who teaches history and the philosophy of edu- 
cation at the University of California, has written 
this book in an effort to throw some light on the con- 
spicuous failure of German higher education. As one 
who experienced the capitulation himself, he had the 
very personal and natural desire to learn the reasons 
for the catastrophe of German intellectual culture. 
“Deeply though I learned to hate during the last 
fourteen years, as did others who had a living rela- 
tion to what was good and great in German culture, 
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I have not written to condemn but to understand’ 
(p. v). 

When the German universities rebelled against 
state domination in the late eighteenth century, they 
dedicated themselves to truth in the service of a!] 
humanity. The flowering of German humanism dur- 
ing the era bridging the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries was brief and brilliant, epitomized in the 
magnificent humanitarianism and cosmopolitanism 
of the Humboldts and Goethe. In the nineteenth 
century the German universities were centers of 
German culture, admired and respected all over the 
world. There were changing ideas on the functions 
of the universities as exemplified in the educational 
theories and philosophies of such intellectual leaders 
as Fichte, Helmholtz, Ernst Hiackel, Nietzsche, 
Spengler, Kierkegaard, and Stefan George. Lilge 
shows how each of these played a part in the meta- 
morphosis by which a promising humanism was per- 
verted into the curse of irrationalism. 

This is an extraordinarily fine book on a subject 
of importance not only to the specialist in intel- 
lectual history and students of the general history of 
education but also to those who want something 
more than a superficial insight into the breakdown of 
German education and culture. The analysis is pene- 
trating and the style brilliant. The only disappoint- 
ment is the size of the book: there are 184 pages of 
text, including epilogue, notes, and index. A much 
larger book with attention to the interplay of Ger- 
man university life and such factors in German na- 
tionalism as nationalistic societies, the press, the 
army, and government would have given us a more 
definitive case history of the collapse of a nation. 

In a fascinating eight-page epilogue, which is at 
once a summary and a commentary on the current 
situation in German academic life, Lilge shows how 
after 1928 the universities were unable to remain 
islands on which the unpolitical scholar and scientist 
could live in seclusion from the fierce agitation on all 
sides. With Hitler there came dismissals, political 
appointments and promotions, the burning of books, 
political censorship of scholarship, and a ludicrous 
“racial science’’ which made some German scholars 
blush with shame and embarrassment. The author 
shows how the majority of German _ professors 
acquiesced in these developments. ‘‘To protest in- 
dividually, in the absence of united resistance, re- 
quired more courage than the ordinary man pos- 
sesses anywhere”’ (p. 164). Some had such courage. 
But most, “‘pitiable and unheroic, demonstrated the 
fate of the scholar, scientist and educator in the 
modern dictatorial state which, once it is established, 
inexorably grinds down all human substance’’ (pp. 
164-65). We must therefore, says Lilge, guard 
against self-righteousness on our part and beware of 
the “slogan of collective guilt.’’ There is a fine point 
of ethics involved here. Lilge believes that it is neces- 
sary to understand the tragedy of the German pro- 
fessor in a hostile environment. This is fair enough. 
But is it reasonable to excuse the acquiescence of 
these men on the ground of “duty to their families’? 
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What about the duty of scholars to mankind? These 
are difficult questions to answer, and no attempt to 
do so will be made here. On the question of “collec- 
tive guilt’’ some reservations may be made to Lilge’s 
thesis. If German scholars are not willing to admit 
the personal acceptance of guilt as the only chance 
to make up for a grievous onslaught on human de- 
cency, then there is small hope that other Germans 
will realize the magnitude of their guilt. Hitlerism 
did not exist in a vacuum. 

Lilge refrains from pointing out parallels, but he 
hints that his book is a warning of what may happen 
here. He wouid be doing a great service to his adopt- 
ed country if he wrote another book on this theme, 
perhaps in a more popular style and designed for the 
great reading public. 

Louris L. SNYDER 


Ende und Wende: das schwabische Schicksal, 1944- 
1946. Briefe und Tagebuchaufzeichnungen. By 
REINHOLD Marer. Stuttgart and Tiibingen. 
Wunderlich, 1948. Pp. 415. M. 16. 


Der bayerische Klerus in der Zeit dreier Revolutionen 
1918, 1933, 1945: 25 Jahre Klerusverband 1920- 
1945. By ALors NATTERER. Munich: Katholische 
Kirche Bayerns, 1946. Pp. 427. 


Hindenburg oder der Geist der preussischen Armee. By 
RvupoLF OLDEN. With a foreword by WERNER 
BURMEISTER. Nuremberg: Nest, 1948. Pp. 297. 
M. s. ; 


The evolution of the Zollverein: a study of the ideas and 
institutions leading to German economic unification 
between 1815 and 1833. By ARNOLD H. PRICE. 
(“History and political science’ series, Vol. 
XVII.) Ann Arbor, Mich.: University of Michi- 
gan Press; London: Cumberlege; Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1949. Pp. 283. $3.50. 


Heinrich von Stephan: die Idee der Weltpost. By 
FRIEDRICH ADOLF Riscu. Hamburg: Hoffmann 
& Campe, 1948. Pp. 120. M. 3.80. 


Rétsel um Deutschland 1933 bis 1945. By BERNHARD 
SCHWERTFEGER. Heidelberg: Carl Winter Uni- 
versitatsverlag, 1947. Pp. 574. 


This is the first full-length study of the Hitler 
era by a trained German historian, the first effort to 
make an analysis based upon as much source mate- 
rial as could be procured. Schwertfeger is known for 
his contributions to military history, an excellent 
summary of the Grosse Politik, significant contribu- 
tions to the reichstag investigation into the causes of 
the German collapse of 1918, and other works. His 
latest, painstaking investigation, made under serious 
research handicaps, merits attention. 

The major portion of the book examines German 
internal affairs from 1932 through 1934. As far as 
March 1933, the author traverses ground familiar to 
many Americans; thereafter he recalls much that 
has been forgotten or overlooked. Step by step he 
traces the decrees, actions, and events marking the 


gradual fettering of Germany to the Nazi system. It 
is a general impression that Germany had been con- 
quered by Hitler in January and February of 1933, 
but the Nazis did not feel secure until after the 
death of Hindenburg. The tragicomedy in the Pots- 
dam Garnisonkirche, the concordat with the Vati- 
can, Hindenburg’s Wagnerian funeral rites, were 
each as effective and as important in swaying Ger- 
man opinion as the well-known Reichstag fire. Thus 
Schwertfeger argues that up to the death of Hinden- 
burg, and notably after the blood purge, there was 
still time for the most important non-Nazis to realize 
their errors and sound an alarm. Here is compelling 
evidence how meticulous, subversive ‘“planning’’ 
coupled with grandiose, dramatic propaganda over- 
came a divided, confused, and already partially ter- 
rorized opposition. 

As a people the Germans come off lightly in 
Schwertfeger’s account. He tells them frankly that 
they should cease taking such delight in playing sol- 
diers, that they are fantastically naive in politics, 
and that they might have known what was in store 
for them, had they but read their copies of Mein 
Kampf. For the rest, the author pities and sym- 
pathizes with a guiltless people, tricked and misled 
by Nazis and bewildered non-Nazi leaders into Herr 
Hitler’s parlor. Schwertfeger spares none of the su- 
permen but makes his sharpest comments about the 
intellectual, political, and economic leaders who did 
have (or should have had) some of the political in- 
sight and knowledge generally lacking among the 
masses of the Left and Right. This thesis may prove 
to be tenable, but the author seldom takes the oppor- 
tunity to urge his fellow-Germans to educate them- 
selves in politics and do better in the future. 

Whatever its weaknesses from our point of view, 
this work radiates a fundamental honesty and de- 
sire to seek the truth. Although the bibliography 
lacks many standard non-German materials, it lists 
a number of important German contributions pub- 
lished in obscure places during the early postwar 
years. Schwertfeger welcomes the revelations of the 
Nuremberg trials, so that these and other truths 
may form a basis upon which Germans can reorient 
their point of view. Such an attitude, if continued 
by other German writers, bodes well for a revision 
of recent German historiography. 


Henry Corp MEYER 


Karl Schurz, Part I1, Mannesjahre in Amerika. By 
WILHELM SPAEL. Essen: Fredebeul & Koenen, 
1949. Pp. 366. 


Soziale und politische Geschichte der Revolution von 
1848. By RuDOLF STADELMANN. Munich: Bruck- 
mann, 1948. Pp. 215. M. 8. 


German realities. By Gustav STOLPER. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace for Reynal & Hitchcock, 1948. 
Pp. 341. $3.75. 

Our occupation policies in Germany have failed 
miserably, according to Gustav Stolper, the for- 
mer anti-Nazi editor of the German economist, be- 
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cause they were poorly conceived, unworkable, con- 
trary to our democratic and economic ideals, and, in 
part, incredibly stupid and fantastic. Worst of all, 
they were completely unrealistic. They erroneously 
assumed that a resurgent Germany, if not restrained, 
might muster enough strength to unleash another 
war of aggression against the so-called “peace-lov- 
ing” nations of the world. 

The fundamental reality, which our policy-mak- 
ers overlooked, is that ‘Germany as a nation, as it 
was known to the world throughout history, has 
been destroyed and cannot be resurrected”’ (p. 22). 
Basing his conclusions on his observations as a mem- 
ber of the Hoover Commission, which visited Ger- 
many in February 1947, Stolper is convinced that 
“Germany is fatally weakened in its cultural and 
technical environment, in its moral fibre,’ and, 
what is more significant, that “her population will be 
reduced to below forty million’ within a generation 
(p. 36). He predicts that such factors as the great 
disparity of sexes, the excessive number of old peo- 
ple, the declining birth rate, and the high infant 
mortality will decrease the number of Germans, 
within two decades, to a total below that of either 
Britain or France. From a purely biological stand- 
point, therefore, Germany will not be able to wage 
another war of aggression. In view of this fact, con- 
cludes Stolper, our occupation policies have not 
made sense. 

He attributes our unrealistic policies to ignorance 
of German history and to the general acceptance of 
such ‘‘myths’’ as the following: (1) Germany alone 
was responsible for the wars of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries; (2) Prussia has exerted a totally 
baneful influence on the course of German history; 
(3) national socialism has its main roots in German 
history, traditions, and institutions; (4) the German 
industrialists were mere stooges and blind followers 
of Hitler; and (5) Germany “devised a devilish 
scheme by the use of political power to subject near- 
ly all of Europe economically” (p. 245). 

By discoursing on German history at considerable 
length, Stolper attempts to demolish these and other 
“myths.’’ While bitterly condemning Nazi aggres- 
sion, he vigorously refutes the charge that Prussia 
and the German Empire were more warlike than 
their neighbors. He describes the Bismarckian con- 
flicts as wars of unification, much like our own Civil 
War and the Italian wars under Cavour. As far as 
the first World War was concerned, he contends that 
Germany’s guilt, like that of its neighbors, was its 
failure to restrain its more impulsive allies. He re- 
gards national socialism as an Austrian infection, 
which had its roots in the Pan-Germanism of the 
Dual Monarchy. It spread to a diseased Germany 
which, in the early twenties, was ‘‘morally sick’’ fol- 
lowing the destruction of the empire. “The truth is 
that Germany was already a morally sick country 
when Hitler started on his road”’ (p. 43). 

Stolper’s interpretations of the German realities 
are definitely colored by his undisguised admiration 
for the old German Empire. In a number of in- 
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stances, at least, he oversimplifies them by over- 
looking other relevant material. Thus his assertions, 
among others, that France provoked the Franco- 
Prussian War by declaring war first and that nation- 
al socialism, after all, was largely an importation 
from Austria, omit important causal factors. He even 
departs from “‘realities’’ when he accuses President 
Roosevelt, like so many other critics, of making 
needless concessions of German territory to Stalin at 
Yalta, because “the German armies were in full 
flight and dissolution’’ (p. 17). As a matter of fact, 
the German armies were still fighting bitterly and 
the Rhine crossings were not made until several weeks 
after the issuance of the Yalta declaration. Stolper 
also errs when he asserts that President Truman, 
while attending the Potsdam Conference, was in- 
formed that the first atomic bomb had been dropped 
on Hiroshima. Errors like these are evidence of 
rather hasty composition. 

Aside from these shortcomings, the book con- 
tains many challenging ideas on the German prob- 
lem, with some of which the reader, to be sure, will 
thoroughly disagree. Written in a clear, frank, and 
forceful style, it helps to give one a better perspec- 
tive of Germany since Potsdam. It is unfortunate, 
indeed, that Stolper, who left Germany in 1933 to 
become a naturalized American citizen, died shortly 
after completing the manuscript for the book. 

RICHARD H. BAUER 


Das Reich: Aufgang und Vollendung. Vol. 1, Germa- 
nentum und Kaisertum. By OTTO WESTPHAL. Stutt- 
gart and Berlin: Kohlhammer, 1943. Pp. 668. 


Germany: a series of photos of the U.S. Zone, its towns 
and villages, their past and present. Photographs 
by Pau Wo LFF and ALFRED TRITSCHLER. Intro- 
duction, text, and captions by EBERHARD BEcK- 
MANN, Frankfurt: Unschau, 1948. Pp. 200. M. 
19.89. 

GREAT BRITAIN 


Essex heyday. By W1Lu1AM AppisoNn. London: Dent, 
1949. Pp. 339. 16s. 

A national and social history of the seventeenth 
century. 

Dante Gabriel Rosetti: his friends and enemies. By 
HELEN Rossettr ANGELI. London: Hamish 
Hamilton, 1949. Pp. 311. 15s. 

The miners: a history of the Miners’ Federation of 
Great Britain, 1889-1910. By R. PAGE ARNOT. 
London: Allen & Unwin, 1949. Pp. 409. 21s. 

The economic organisation of England: an outlined 
history. By SiR W1LL1AM ASHLEY. London: Long- 
mans, Green, 1949. Pp. 271. 8s. 6d. 

Sarah Bernhardt: my grandmother. By LyYSIANE 
BERNHARDT. London: Hurst & Blacklett, 1949. 
Pps 230.208. 

Ket’s rebellion, 1549. By S. T. Brnporr. (‘‘General’’ 
series: G. 12.) London: Published for the His- 
torical Association by Philip, 1949. Pp. 24. 1s. 7d. 
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English Blake. By BERNARD BLACKSTONE. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1949. Pp. 
472. $6.50. 

William Blake’s life, work, and doctrine, and his 
position within the tradition of English thought. 


Neville Stuart Talbot, 1879-1943: memoir. By F. H. 
BRABANT. London: Student Christian Move- 
ment, 1949. Pp. 160. 8s. 6d. 


Camden miscellany. Vol. XVIII. (‘‘Camden series,”’ 
3d ser., Vol. LX XIX.) London: Royal Historical 
Society, 1948. Pp. 142. 


This miscellany includes ‘“‘The Benares diary of 
Warren Hastings.’’ ‘Some letters of the Duke of 
Wellington to his brother William Wellesley-Pole,”’ 
and ‘“‘The Restoration visitation of the University of 
Oxford and its colleges,’’ each with its own introduc- 
tion and the first and the last with its own index. If 
none represents any great contribution, all are useful, 
even illuminating additions to what we know. The 
first, edited by C. Collin Davies, already known for 
his Warren Hastings and Oudh (New York, 1939), re- 
inforces Hastings’ reputation for courage, insight, 
and large views. It illustrates the mode and tenor of 
negotiations between English governors and Indian 
rulers and contains the actual terms of these particu - 
lar negotiations. The visitation proceedings, edited 
by F. J. Varley, cover the eviction of fellows, mas- 
ters, and others, including cooks, appointed by the 
“pretended Visitors’ of 1648, the restoration of sev- 
eral evicted by those visitors, and attention to the 
credentials of persons under suspicion as to the na- 
ture of their status or beliefs. 

The Wellington letters, edited by Sir Charles 
Webster, form the most interesting section of the 
volume. Without revolutionizing our knowledge, 
they footnote earlier impressions and heighten re- 
spect for the Duke. Whether or not he was a mili- 
tary genius, sound judgment characterized his sum- 
mary of the situation in 1807 and his appraisals of 
affairs in Spain a little later; and his comment on 
Waterloo was, as usual, classic in its terseness: ‘‘It 
was the most desperate business I ever was in; I 
never took so much trouble about any Battle; & 
never was so near being beat’’ (p. 35). He did not 
suffer fools or politicians gladly, but he never puffed 
himself up. “I don’t conceive that I ought to embark 
in politiks to such an extent as to preclude my serv- 
ing the Country under any administration that may 
employ me. ...1 may be wrong but the conviction 
of my mind is that all the misfortunes of the present 
reign, the loss of America, the success of the French 
Revolution &c &c are to be attributed to a great de- 
gree to the Spirit of Party in England”’ (pp. 26-27). 
With all his concern for public affairs Wellington did 
not neglect family matters. He looked out for a cleri- 
cal brother, worried over a nephew, and deplored the 
readiness with which his brilliant elder brother re- 
peatedly sacrificed public service for a whore: “I 
wish that Wellesley was castrated’’ (p. 31). For him- 
self he only hoped that the cabinet ‘“‘will allow me to 


do my own duty in the way I think best myself” (p. 
37). 
CHARLES F. MULLETT 


Great Villiers. By HESTER W. CHAPMAN. London: 
Secker & Warburg, 1949. Pp. 315. 18s. 
A study of George Villiers, second duke of Buck- 
ingham, 1628-87. 


The concise economic history of Britain: from the 
earliest times to A.D. 1750. By Str JOHN CLap- 
HAM. New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1949. Pp. 340. $3.50. 


The real Bernard Shaw. By MAuRIceE COLBOURNE. 
New ed. rev. London: Dent, 1949. Pp. 342. 16s. 


Histoire du Commonwealth britannique. By JACQUES 
CROKAERT. (“‘ ‘Que sais-je?? Le point des con- 
naissances actuelles’”’ series.) Paris: Presses uni- 
versitaires, 1949. Pp. 118. 


Autobiography of Charles Darwin. Edited by Str 
Francis Darwrv. (‘“Thinkers’ library,’’ No. 7.) 
London: Watts, 1949. Pp. 154. 2s. 6d. 


Gresham on foreign exchange: an essay on early Eng- 
lish mercantilism with the text of Sir Thomas 
Gresham’s memorandum “For the understanding 
of the exchange.”’ By RayMonD De Roover. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1949. Pp. 380. $6.00. 


Francis Bacon’s personal life story. By ALFRED 
Dopp. London: Rider, 1949. Pp. 384. 30s. 


Short history of English literature. By B. Evans. Lon- 
don: Staples, 1949. Pp. 200. 7s. 6d. 


English economic history mainly since 1700. By C. R. 
Fay. London: Heffer, 1949. Pp. 253. 7s. 6d. 


Royal dukes. By ROGER FuLrorp. London: Duck- 
worth, 1949. Pp. 320. 15s. 


The English rural labourer: his home, furniture, cloth- 
ing & food from Tudor to Victorian times. By G. E. 
FussELL. London: Batchworth, 1949. Pp. 160. 
12s. 6d. 


Gerard Manley Hopkins, 1844-1889. Vol. Il. By 
W. H. Garpner. London: Secker & Warburg, 
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the forerunners of romanticism to the present. By 
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Crises in English history, 1066-1945: select problems 
in historical interpretation. By Bast. HENNING, 
ARCHIBALD Foorp, and BARBARA MATHIAS. 
New York: Holt, 1949. Pp. 571. $3.80. 


Perchance: a history of British naval aviation. By B. J. 
HurREN. London: Nicholson & Watson, 1949. 
Pp. 197. 10s. 6d. 


W. B. Yeats: man and poet. By A. NORMAN JEF- 
FARES. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1949. 
Pp. 365. 21s. 


Diplomat in peace and war. By Sir HUGHE KNATCH- 
BULL-HUGESSEN. London: Murray, 1949. Pp. 
270. 18s. 


Lambeth conferences, 1867-1948. London: S.P.C.K., 
1949. Pp. 118. 21s. 


A guide to Britain’s historic buildings, preserved by 
the National Trust. By JAMES LEES-MILNE. New 
York: Batsford, 1949. $2.25. 


History of Wales. By Str J. E. Lioyp. 2 vols. Re- 
print. New York: Longmans, Green, 1949. Pp. 
356+416. $12 for 2 vols. 


The young Jacobites. By KENNETH MACFARLANE. 
London: Cape, 1949. Pp. 220. 8s. 6d. 


Henry the Eighth. By THEopoRE MAYNARD. Mil- 
waukee: Bruce, 1949. Pp. 439. $3.75. 


The peaceful revolution. By HERBERT MORRISON. 
London: Allen & Unwin, 1949. Pp. 148. 7s. 6d. 


Dickens: his character, comedy and career. By HEs- 
KETH PEARSON. New York: Harper, 1949. Pp. 
361. $4.00. 


William Cobbett. By W. BARING PEMBERTON. Lon- 
don: Penguin, 1949. Pp. 192. 1s. 6d. 


John Aubrey and his friends. By ANTHONY POWELL. 
London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1949. Pp. 336. 
18s. 


Life of Henry Ireton. By R. W. RAmSEy. New York: 
Longmans, Green, 1949. Pp. 248. $4.75. 


My naval career, 1880-1928. By ADMIRAL Sir Syp- 
NEY RoBERT. London: Hutchinson, 1949. Pp. 
388. 25s. 


Margaret Fell, mother of Quakerism. By ISABEL Ross. 
New York: Longmans, Green, 1949. Pp. 416. 
$6.00. 


The Quarterly review under Gifford: identification of 
contributors. By Hitt SHINE and HELEN CHAD- 
WICK SHINE. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1949. Pp. 128. $3.00. 


Richard Hooker and contemporary political ideas. By 
F. J. Satrvey. London: S.P.C.K., 1949. Pp. 274. 
14s. 6d. 
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A history of England. By Gotpwin Situ. (“Scrib- 
ner’s historical series.’?) New York: Scribner, 
1949. Pp. 862. $5.00. 


Henry James and Robert Louis Stevenson: a record of 
friendship and criticism. Edited by JANET ADAM 
SmitH. New York: Macmillan, 1949. Pp. 284. 
$3.50. 


History of the tools division, War Production Board. 
By BrapLey StoucHTon. London: McGraw- 
Hill, 1949. Pp. 154. 24s. 


Alfred Tennyson, by his grandson. By CHARLES TEN- 
NySON. New York: Macmillan, 1949. Pp. 594. 
$7.50. 


Unemployment insurance in Great Britain, 1911- 
1948. By StR FRANK TILLYARD. London: Thames 
Bank, 1949. Pp. 233. 315. 


A history of British postage stamps, 1160-1940. By 
T. Topp. Reprint. London: Duckworth, 1949. 
Pp. 274. 12s. 6d. 


Transactions of the Royal Historical Society. 4th ser. 
Vol. XXX. London: The Society, 1948. Pp. 231. 
This latest volume of the Transactions meets the 

standards of previous publications of the society. 

Three essays deal with medieval history and are out- 

side the scope of this notice. Especially well done is 

the essay by F. J. Fisher. This bit of local history en- 
deavors to show how in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries the changing pattern of London as 

a center of conspicuous consumption was a “symp- 

tom of greater changes in the nation as a whole’’ (p. 

127). What could be dry and boring becomes a fas- 

cinating subject under Fisher’s pen. In contrast, G. S. 

Graham’s discussion of the British naval defense of 

North America (1739-63) is not so satisfactory, but 

it may be of use to naval historians and to those hav- 

ing an interest in American colonial history. The 
two contributions on English history during the 
times of the Stuarts are excellent and complement 
each other. One evaluates Whig and Tory during the 
early growth of British political parties and asserts 
that the main features of party development in the 
reign of Charles II ‘‘were on the one hand a slow and 
reluctant acceptance of the idea that party organi- 
zations, if not desirable, were at least unavoidable, 
and on the other hand a steady degeneration in the 

methods by which the parties were put together”’ (p. 

36). The other article on the period is a well-docu- 

mented account of the fate of the English exiles in 

Holland during the reigns of Charles II and James 

II. While the first paper points out that parties be- 

gan under royal sponsorship, the second describes 

what happened to those who opposed the govern- 
ment party. The Alexander Prize Essay is a study 
of the diplomacy of Dr. John Robinson at the court 
of Charles XII of Sweden, 1697-1709. It is an at- 
tempt to fill a long-standing gap in British diplo- 
matic history. Mrs. June Milne is no James F. 
Chance, as is exemplified by her failure to use any 
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Swedish materials in her study. The .writings of 
Robert Jackson, Robinson’s secretary, would also 
have been helpful. Nevertheless, Mrs. Milne has 
employed the Robinson papers to good advantage 
and has come up with an informative article that 
adds to the knowledge of the diplomacy revolving 
around the Great Northern War. It is gratifying to 
note that she puts Marlborough’s meeting with 
Charles XII in its proper historical perspective. It 
is hoped that a full-length biography of Robinson 
will be forthcoming from Mrs. Milne’s pen at some 
future time. 
The Royal Historical Society once more can be 
congratulated for a good job well done. 
Joun J. MuRRAY 


Transactions of the Royal Historical Society. 4th ser. 
Vol. XXXI. London: The Society, 1949. Pp. 
229. 

English social! history. Vol. 1. By G. M. TREVELYAN. 
New York: Longmans, Green, 1949. Pp. 224. 

5.00. 
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The ocean in English history. By, J. A. WILLIAMSON. 
Reprint. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1949. 
Pp. 216. 15s. 


Thomas Gainsborough: his life and work. By Mary 
WoopaLt. (“British painters” series.) London: 
Phoenix, 1949. Pp. 127. 16s. 


The life of John Knox. By MAaArjorIc BOWEN. 
(“Thinkers’ library.’’). London: Watts, 1949. Pp. 
246. 38. 6d. 
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Carlow in ’98. Edited from a contemporary account 
by RoGEeR J. McHucu. London: Browne & No- 
lan, 1949. 12s. 6d. 


ITALY 
Cento anni di vita italiana. Vol. I, Politica, economia, 


vila sociale. By C. BARBAGALLO. Milan: Caval- 
lotti, 1948. Pp. 660. L. 3,000. 


La riscossa: dal 25 luglio alla liberazione. By Rar- 
FAELE CApoRNA. (“Seconda guerra mondiale” 
series.) Milan: Rizzoli, 1948. Pp. 402. L. 700. 


Linsurrection de Milan e le consideraszioni sul 1848. 
By CarLo CaTraneo. Edited by CESARE SPEL- 
LANZON. Turin: Einaudi, 1949. Pp. 437. L. 1,500. 


The Medici bank: its organisation, management, oper- 
ations, and decline. By RAYMOND DE Roover, 
associate professor of economics, Wells College. 
(“Business history series of the Graduate School 
of Business Administration, New York Univer- 
sity,” ed. Tuomas C. CocHRAN.) New York: 
New York University Press; London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, 1948. Pp. 98. $4.00. 

So infrequently does a book reviewer receive a 
volume about which he wants to write with genuine 
enthusiasm that, when the really excellent study 


comes to his desk, he wonders if he can do it justice. 
Such is my present predicament. Here in sixty-six 
pages of text Professor De Roover has presented a 
clearer, more precise, and more informative account 
of the organization, operations, and fluctuating for- 
tunes of the Medici bank than can be found in all the 
other literature on the subject combined. 

At the very outset of his account, the author dis- 
tinguishes among the various types of banks in 
fifteenth-century Florence: the banchi di pegno, or 
pawnbrokers; the banchi a minuto, which lent money 
on jewelry and accepted time deposits; the banchi in 
mercato, which engaged in money-changing, money 
transfers, and receiving deposits; and the banchi 
grossi, like the Medici, which dealt in merchandise 
and bills of exchange in distant places. He then goes 
on to describe the organization of the Medici estab- 
lishment and how and what affairs were conducted 
by it. In this discussion is to be found the most orig- 
inal contribution in the book, that is, how in dealing 
in bills of exchange the bank made a profit. The 
explanation is relatively simple, so simple, indeed, 
that one wonders why it had not been made clear or 
clearer long ago. It is that foreign bills of exchange 
were not discounted as they are today but were 
bought and sold at prices determined by exchange 
rates. Hence, a purchaser of a bill paid a price based 
on what he expected the bill would bring abroad in a 
two or three months’ period. If his forecast were 
good, he made a profit and avoided any charge that 
he had taken interest. If his prediction were poor, he 
would lose. For a period the Medici made good 
guesses about the future, but their shrewdness ulti- 
mately lost its edge. They became caught in a de- 
preciation of gold in terms of silver, they failed to 
control their branches, they took too much out of 
their business for living, and they made unsuccessful 
political loans. 

While the clarity, originality, and brevity of this 
book made it a remarkable achievement, it is also in 
a separate class because its contents first appeared in 
articles published by the Journal of economic history. 
The publishers, who herewith inaugurate the New 
York University studies in business history, are to 
be congratulated for their courage, their technical 
excellence, and, we hope, their forecast of market de- 
mand. 

SHEPHARD B. CLOUGH 


Dittatura, classe politica e classe dirigente. By Guibo 
Dorso. (“‘Opere di Guido Dorso,”’ ed. C. Mus- 
cETTA.) Turin: Einaudi, 1949. Pp. 184. L. 600. 


M ussolini alla conquista del potere. By Guipo Dorso. 
(“Opere di Guido Dorso,’’ ed. C. Muscetta.) 
Turin: Einaudi, 1949. Pp. 279. L. 800. 


From the ashes of disgrace. By ADMIRAL FRANCO 
MAUuGERI. Edited by Victor RosEN. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. for Reynal & Hitchcock, 
1948. Pp. 376. $4.00. 

Like many memoirs, Admiral Maugeri’s account 
of his role in the second World War is rather a re- 
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flection of his personality on events than a sound 
evaluation of those events. Unfortunately for the 
American reader, it is the events which still have a 
vivid interest—especia!ly for the many who were 
involved in the Italian campaign—while the ad- 
miral’s personality and role are of secondary impor- 
tance. 

When the author presents firsthand materials, his 
story has an immediacy and a significance which are 
compelling; but it is distressing that chapters which 
by their titles promise fresh observations on impor- 
tant developments often produce secondhand re- 
hashes. One of the earlier chapters promises “the 
truth about the Battle of Cape Matapan’”’ (p. 21). It 
provides a convenient summary in English without 
firsthand reports; for historical accuracy and detail 
the official account of the Supermarina is to be 
recommended. As on other occasions, a good part of 
the text is devoted to post mortems in which the ad- 
miral tries to justify his position. Having presented 
himself as a supporter of a naval air force in heroic 
opposition to Mussolini and as a “flattop man” 
against the “battleship men,’’ Maugeri tries to ex- 
plain British superiority at Cape Matapan as result- 
ing from their better air cover; whereas, even in his 
own account, it is quite apparent that the explana- 
tion for British victory lay in their one invaluable 
possession: radar. 

But Maugeri can also succeed. He pieces together 
the story of the sinking of the British battleships 
“Valiant’”’ and “Queen Elizabeth’’ in the harbor of 
Alexandria from the official reports of the officers 
carrying out the mission. The danger and daring of 
the exploit come to life in the matter-of-fact com- 
ments of Lieutenants Martellotta and De la Penne; 
and the “hogs’’ (pp. 64-65), those ingenious combi- 
nations of submarines, diving suits, and torpedoes, 
are interestingly described. 

At the time of the fall of Mussolini and the Italian 
surrender (summer, 1943), Maugeri was tantalizing- 
ly on the outskirts of the drama. Although he had 
little to do with the surrender or the turning-over of 
the Italian fleet to the Allies, he did have two impor- 
tant missions. First, he took Mussolini to imprison- 
ment on the island of Ponza and transferred him 
about ten days later to Maddalena. The fallen dic- 
tator’s rambling conversations on everything from 
the momentous meeting of the Fascist grand council 
on July 25, 1943 to the character of the Japanese 
throw some light on these dark days of his life; his 
remarkable recovery from the depth of despair to the 
hope of resuming his role show the resilience of his 
character as reported directly by Maugeri. 

The other important mission was that of bringing 
the Americans, General Maxwell Taylor and Colonel 
William Gardiner, to meet secretly in Rome with 
General Giacomo Carboni for the purpose of plan- 
ning a defense of the capital with an American para- 
chute attack at the moment of surrender. Maugeri 
has many explanations for the failure of this plan 
but omits one of the most important. The author 
does not point out that the entire Rome command 
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broke down largely because of the divided alle- 
giances of the officers and their inability to lead 
troops other than those permeated with Fascist dis- 
cipline. Nor does he mention the Roman citizens 
who took to the streets, begged in vain for arms to 
fight the Germans, were betrayed by Marshal Pietro 
Badoglio, Carboni, and other men of Maugeri’s 
class, and were eventually shot up by the Germans. 
Most of the admiral’s memoirs are a somewhat 
banal and pompous discourse on Italian history. 
One reviewer recommended the book as showing 
how a man changed from Fascist to anti-Fascist; 
there is little evidence of any change in Maugeri’s 
attitudes. He was and is an admiral, the son of a 
Sicilian school principal, somewhat impressed by the 
company he now keeps. Fascism he blames on ‘‘one 
man and one man only” (pp. 4 and 10), presumably 
because if one hunts for Fascists besides Mussolini 
one begins to meet people very much like Maugeri. 
GEORGE T. PECK 


I ministri del’48. By A. Moscati1. Naples: Commi- 
tato napoletano dell’Instituto per la Storia del 
Risorgimento italiano, 1948. Pp. 300. L. goo. 


Gli ultimi discorsi: September 1943—A pril 1945. By 
B. Musso.inr. (‘‘Documenti storici.’’) Rome: 
Danesi, 1949. Pp. 40. 


Mussolini alla vigilia della sua morte el’ Europa. By 
P. PascaL. Rome: Arnia, 1949. Pp. 128. L. 400. 


Don Bosco ¢il’48. By VALENTINI-CAVIGLIA-MATTAI. 
(“Biblioteca del ‘Salesianum.’’’) Turin: Inter- 
nazionale, 1948. Pp. 43. L. 200. 


Il primo passo verso V’unitd d'Italia, 1848-1849. 
Edited by VARIouS GENERALS. Rome: Minfstro 
della Difesa, Stato Maggiore dell’Esercito, 1948. 
Pp. 264. L. 1,000. 


LOW COUNTRIES 


L’amalgame: la Belgique de 1814 é@ 1830. By CARLO 
BRONNE. Brussels: Goemaere, 1948. Pp. 407. B. 
fr. 150. 


Histoire diplomatique de Vindépendance belge, 18 30- 
1839. By Floris DE LANNoy. Brussels: Office de 
Publicité, 1948. Pp. 77. 


Eenheid en tweeheid in de Nederlanden. {Unity and 
dualism in the Netherlands.] By P. Grey. Lo- 
chem: Tijdstroom, 1946. Pp. 220. FI. 6.90. 
Studies of the division of the Low Countries since 

the middle ages. 


Prins Maurits 1576-1625: veertig jaren strijder voor’s 
lands vrijheid. [Prince Maurice 1576-1625: for 
forty years a fighter for the country’s liberty.] By 
A. HALLEMA. Assen, Netherlands: Born, 1949. 
Pp. 222. F1. 7.90. 


Verboden-boeken en opstandige drukkers in de Herver- 
mingstijd. [Forbidden books and rebel printers 
during the Reformation.] By M. E. KRonen- 
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BERG. (‘‘Patria’’ series, Vol. XLIV.) Amsterdam: 

Van Kampen, 1948. Pp. 173. 

The story of censorship and the illegal press in the 
Low Countries in the early period of the Reforma- 
tion, ca. 1520-60. In spite of the limitations set by 
the publishers of the “Patria” series, Kronenberg 
has produced a remarkably useful work. No less than 
286 explanatory notes and references make up for 
the briefness of this little volume. 

HENRY FOLMER 


Het honger jaar 1566. (The year of hunger, 1566.) By 
Erich Kuttner. Translated by JOHAN WINK- 
LER. Amsterdam: Amsterdamsche Boek-en-Cour- 
ant, 1949. Pp. 454. 

No printed German text exists of this crude at- 
tempt by a German journalist to explain the rebel- 
lion in the Netherlands of 1566 in strict accordance 
with Marxist theories. This garbled compilation is 
interesting purely from a historiographical view- 
point. 

HENRY FOLMER 


La Belgique et la Hollande depuis 1918. By J. E. 
Remi. Ghent: Gerbe, 1948. Pp. 72. B. fr. 25. 


Van moeder op dochter: het aandeel van de vrouw in 
een veranderende wereld. |From mother to daugh- 
ter: the woman in a changing world.] By W. H. 
POSTHUMUS-VAN DER Goot and OrHers. Leiden: 
Brill, 1948. Pp. 596. 

A history of the emancipation of the women in 
the Netherlands from 1798 to the present time. 


Het onveltooid verleden. [The unfinished past.] By 
Jan RomeErn. 2d ed. rev. and enl. Amsterdam: 
Querido, 1948. Pp. 314. Fl. 6.25. 


Nederlandse mystiek. [Dutch mysticism.] By M. M. 
J. Smits VAN WAESBERGHE and D. A. VoRSTER. 
2 vols. Amsterdam: Meulenhoff, 1947. Pp. 406+ 
296. Fl. 25 for two vols. 


De oorlog die Hitler won. [The war Hitler won.] By 
H. WIELEK. Amsterdam: Amsterdamsche Boek- 
en-Courant Mij. N.V., 1947. Pp. 418. 


This documented history of the extermination of 
more than one hundred thousand innocent Dutch 
citizens of Jewish descent by the Germans during the 
last war is a frightening story. It is a frightening 
story because it tells us to what extremes of cruelty 
a modern state can go when its laws are not guided 
by justice. Wielek, himself a Dutch Jew and owing 
his survival to his marriage to an “‘Aryan”’ wife, has 
given a careful account, in chronological order, of the 
methods used by the Germans in their execution of 
this barbaric and secret master-plan. The efficient 
administrative methods employed by the Germans 
and their Dutch helpers drove their victims like 
helpless sheep into the slaughterhouse. The false 
legality and the hypocritical terminology of the anti- 
Jewish laws, decrees, and ordinances issued by the 
German authorities confused the Dutch, used to bu- 
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reaucratic regimentation long before 1940. The false 
cloak of legality slowly tightened the net around the 
Jewish population until no escape from transporta- 
tion to the death camps (legally described as “labor”’ 
camps) in Germany and Poland was possible. Wielek 
includes in his book the text of many anti-Jewish 
decrees, issued in Dutch. Had the German persecu- 
tion of the Jews taken the form of pogroms, even or- 
ganized pogroms, the Dutch authorities would have 
refused co-operation with the Germans. As it was, 
the pseudo-legality of the anti-Jewish decrees and 
the absence of strong counterorders from the Dutch 
government in London made the Dutch police more 
or less willing tools of the Germans. The author has 
shown how co-operation with the Germans by promi- 
nent Jews, who naively believed that such co-opera- 
tion might prevent worse, actually facilitated the 
German plan. The Jewish council in Amsterdam, 
created upon German orders, probably aided the 
Germans more than the Dutch authorities did in 
their bureaucratic obedience. Eyewitness accounts 
of the death camp at Auschwitz and of the concen- 
tration camp at Theresienstadt describe the final 
acts of the mass murder of the Dutch Jews. 

This book has not only historical value; it pos- 
sesses moral value as well because it proves, though 
perhaps unintentionally, that, when once racial dis- 
crimination becomes legal, there are no limits to the 
humiliations, the sufferings, and the dangers to 
which the persecuted are exposed. The one hundred 
thousand Dutch of Jewish descent died an inglorious, 
cruel, and vain death. It is even said that anti-Semi- 
tism has come to live in Holland, thanks to the Ger- 
man occupation. If that were true, the title of this 
book, The war Hitler won, is appropriate in more than 
one sense. 

HENRY FOLMER 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


Resumen de historia de Espana. Vol. 11. By J. Gra- 
NADOS DE BaGNnasco. Milan: Malfasi, 1948. Pp. 
240. L. 800. 


The Spanish struggle for justice in the conquest of 
America. By Lewis U. HANKE. Philadelphia: 
The University of Pennsylvania Press for the 
American Historical Association, 1949. Pp. 228. 
$3.50. 


L’Espagne de Franco. By FRANGoIs MIRANDET. 

Paris: Librairie Hachette, 1948. Pp. 287. Fr. 250. 

A number of volumes have recently appeared re- 
vealing the intimate relations of Francisco Franco 
with the Axis and his near-participation as a bel- 
ligerent in the second World War. Some of these are 
based on documentary material; others present the 
personal views of the authors, based on firsthand 
observation of the events as they transpired during 
the war years. In his L’ Espagne de Franco, Francois 
Mirandet has faithfully analyzed another and even 
more revealing source, as far as the public opinion of 
Spain is concerned. He presents the opinion of the 
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Spanish press during the eventful years from 1940 to 
1947. The officially inspired press reflects accurately 
the persistence of the admiration and imitation of 
the Falange for the Nazi and Fascist parties, even 
when Franco was trying to appear friendly toward 
the Allied nations. Mirandet’s analysis of periodical 
opinion interprets the clandestine as well as the offi- 
cial press and indicates the shifts and conflict of 
opinion within Spain. 

Mirandet has, in addition, based his volume on 
his personal experiences in Spain. His analysis of the 
Falangist volume of F. M. de Castiella and J. M. de 
Arreilza, Reivindicaciones de Espana (Madrid, 1941), 
is particularly timely. In thts-v6lume and numerous 
press articles and commentaries which it stimulated, 
the Falangists, in 1941, loudly demanded the resto- 
ration of Gibraltar, western Algeria, and Guinea. It 
is well to remember that national policy often veers 
in external expression with necessity but that the es- 
sential objectives expressed so ingenuously in a mo- 
ment of expectant achievement with an Axis victory 
may lie long concealed in the succeeding years. 


RHEA MARSH SMITH 


SWITZERLAND 


Histoire de la neutralité suisse: 3 siécles de politique 
extérieure fédérale. By EDGAR Bonjour. Trans- 
lated by BLatsE Brion from the original edition, 
with a hitherto-unpublished chapter. Neuchatel: 
Baconniére, 1949. Pp. 414. Sw. fr. 24. 


Le magnifique Meigret: valet de Francois I*’, ami de 
Marot, sauveur de Genéve: une figure du temps de 
Calvin. By ALExIS FRANCors. Geneva: Georg, 
1949. Pp. 183. Sw. fr. 6. 2 


La constitution fédérale de la Suisse, 1848-1948: ses 
origines, son élaboration, son évolution. By Wi1- 
LIAM E. RAppARD. Boudry, Neuchatel: Bacon- 
niére, 1948. Pp. 476. 


This is a commemorative book. Although it fol- 
lows in natural sequence Professor Rappard’s Cing 
siécles de sécurité collective (Journal, XIX [1947], 
254-55), it was prepared at the request of the foun- 
dation Pro Helvetia and appears under its imprint 
as its contribution to the centennial celebration of 
the constitution. On that account it is hardly neces- 
sary to say that Rappard has not permitted himself 
to depart from the high standard of objectivity 
which has characterized his work throughout his dis- 
tinguished career. Without scholarly apparatus, this 
book presents the aspect of a “‘popular’’ work, but it 
is certainly addressed to a clientele of more than 
average political education. Like the Cing stécles, 
this book is avowedly motivated by a citizen-of-the- 
world’s concern with the problem of “the one from 
the many.” 

Nevertheless, the work confines itself strictly and 
simply to the central problem, “how and why, that is 
to say, according to what procedures, under the im- 
pulsion of what factors, and in spite of what resist- 
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ances, was the ancient confederation of the Swiss 
cantons transformed into a federative state’’ (p. 10). 
Beginning with a brief summary of the experience of 
the Swiss with the Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
regime, Rappard surveys the social reaction, the 
international weakness, and the internal confusion 
that marked the history of the federal pact of 1815. 
One of the most interesting parts of his work is the 
story of the reform efforts inspired by the revolu- 
tionary atmosphere of the thirties. Unfortunately, 
for reasons of his own, perhaps not unconnected with 
the persistence of some of the passions of that un- 
happy time, he minimizes the tragic story of the 
Sonderbund. It is hardly enough to say that “‘it is 
useless to repeat all these facts here, not only because 
they are available to everybody who is interested in 
Swiss history but also because they did not influence 
the constitutional evolution except in so far as they 
created an atmosphere favorable to violent solu- 
tions’’ (p. 89). 

The central portion of the work is an analysis of 
the principal provisions of the constitution with a 
rather detailed account of the processes by which 
they were arrived at. In the constitution of 1848, as 
in the American Constitution, the principal prob- 
lems were the issue of proportional or equal repre- 
sentation and the creation of an administrative ma- 
chine for the federation that could operate independ- 
ently of the cantons. The first problem was solved by 
a compromise substantially identical with the Amer- 
ican solution, although that had been put aside as 
undesirable by both parties. 

The last part of the work, except for a brief evalu- 
ation of the merits of the constitution, is a rather 
statistical catalogue of the various changes that have 
been brought about by the operation of the referen- 
dum established by the revision of 1874 and the initi- 
ative established by the amendment of 1891. Thus 
it provides an excellent body of basic materials for 
a history of the Swiss constitution rather than a his- 
tory as such. Indeed, Rappard in his conclusion ex- 
presses some doubt whether it any longer is a con- 
stitution: “It has incontestably lost some of the au- 
thority which is essential to a supreme law (un en- 
semble de normes suprémes)’’ (p. 389). For him as 
objective observer, the development of the Swiss 
constitution, like that of its contemporaries, seems 
to lead toward “‘an abyss into which humanity may 
be precipitated by the state when, charged by the 
individual with all the functions, all the obligations, 
and all the social responsibilities, it arrogates to it- 
self in exchange all the rights of which, under the 
pretext of serving them better, it has deprived its 
citizens’’ (p. 383). Thus the story of the constitution 
of the smallest state in Europe brings the cosmopoli- 
tan thinker that Rappard is, face to face with the 
tragic problem of all European and Europeanized 
humanity, the reconciliation of authority and lib- 
erty. Rappard sees in his microcosm the “‘abyss”’ to 
which we are drifting, but his is no prophetic voice to 
show us how we may be saved. 

F. L. NussBauM 
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Im Bannkreis der Ostsee: Grundriss einer Geschichte 
der Ostseelinder in ihren gegenseitigen Besiehun- 
gen. By WALTER Husatscu. Marburg: Elwert- 
Grife, 1948. Pp. 81. 


Polska pod niemieckim prawem 1039-1945; siemie 
zachodnie: badania nad okupacja niemiecka w 
Polsce. [Poland under German law, 1939-45; the 
western territories: an inquiry into the German 
occupation of Poland.] By Karox M. Posptes- 
ZALSKI. Poznan: Western Institute, 1946. Pp. 
270. 

The Cambridge history of Poland: from the origins to 
Sobieski. Edited by W. F. Reppaway, J. H. PEN- 
son, O. HALEckI, and R. Dysosxr. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1949. Pp. 607. 
$7.00. 


Suomen historian kartasto. [Atlas of Finnish history.] 
Edited by Erno JuTrKKata. Helsinki: Séder- 
strém, 1949. Pp. 83. M. 850. 

A well-edited, complete, and reliable atlas of Fin- 
nish history, with text in English as well as in Fin- 
nish. 

Suomen historian késikirja. (Handbook of Finnish 
history.] Vol. I. Edited by ARvi KoRHONEN. Hel- 
sinki. Séderstrém, 1949. Pp. 742. M. 950. 

The first of a two-volume series, prepared by a 
group of fifteen recognized scholars, this book covers 
the period from the beginnings of Finnish history to 
1899. 

Suomen vaakunat ja kaupunginsinetit. [Finnish coats- 
of arms and town seals.] By A. W. RANCKEN and 
KAuKO PrrRINEN. Helsinki. Séderstrém, 1949. 
Pp. 134. M. 475. 
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Storia della chiesa russa e dei paesi limitrofi. By A. M. 
AMMANN. Turin: Torinese, 1948. Pp. 630. 


The foreign policy of Soviet Russia, 1929-1941. Vol. 
II, 1936-1941. By Max Betorr. London, New 
York, and Toronto: Oxford University Press for 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1949. 
Pp. 422. $5.00. 


The rise of Russia in Asia. By DAviD JULIEVICH 
Datum. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1949. Pp. 304. $5.00. 

Stalin: a political biography. By I. DEUTSCHER. New 
York and London: Oxford University Press, 
1949. Pp. 575. $5.00. 

Soviet arms and Soviet power: the secrets of Russia’s 
might. By GENERAL AUGUSTIN GUILLAUME. 
Washington: Infantry Journal Press, 1949. Pp. 
224. $3.50. 


Mémoires d’un proscrit. By ALEXANDRE HERZEN. 
Translated and adapted by SUZANNE ENGELSON 
with an introduction by SERGE KARCEVSKI. Ge- 
neva: Grasset, 1946. Pp. 225. Sw. fr. 3. 


Tolstoy as I knew him: my life at home and at Yasnaya 
Polyana. By TATYANA A. KuzMINnsKaYA. Trans- 
lated by Nora SIGERIST, JOAN Levinson, Exiza- 
BETH KRESKY, Boris Ecor, GLENoRA W. 
Brown, and AzizeH Azopi. With an introduc- 
tion by Ernest J. Srumons, head of the Depart- 
ment of Slavic Languages, Columbia University. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1948. Pp. 439. $5.00. 


The present volume is one of the first to appear in 
the imposing list of the Russian Translation Project 
sponsored by the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties. The Project aims to make available both to 
general readers and to students of Russian history 
and culture “significant Russian works in the fields 
of the humanities and the social sciences which pro- 
vide an insight into Russian life and thought.’’ May 
we hope that those responsible for this large-scale 
undertaking will at some time initiate the transla- 
tion of some of the older Russian historians, such as 
Nikolai Karamzin and Sergei Soloviev? 

These memoirs should be cause for justifiable 
pride on the part of the American Council of Learned 
Societies. The translation reads smoothly and idio- 
matically; the system of transliteration is main- 
tained logically; adequate footnoting for unfamiliar 
references is provided; and, finally, a decidedly wel- 
come genealogical index of individuals mentioned is 
appended. 

Tatyana Kuzminskaya (1846-1925), daughter of 
the court physician of Alexander II, was the younger 
sister of Sonya Bers, Tolstoi’s wife. As is already 
well known, she was the model for Natasha Rostova, 
that most appealing heroine of War and peace. Over 
many years, both at home and at Yasnaya Polyana, 
Tatyana grew to know the great Russian writer with 
an intimacy few could match. 

The memoirs, never completed, first appeared in 
1926 in Soviet Russia and cover only the period, 
roughly, from 1846 to 1868. These years are ex- 
tremely important, however, for they span the time 
of the courtship of Sonya Bers and the early married 
life of the Tolstois, and they include the period when 
War and peace was being composed. Beyond this, the 
repercussions of the era of the “great reforms’ 
could not fail to make themselves heard in such a 
book. 

Not only are there invaluable references to Tol- 
stoi and his work; we find also important and inter- 
esting reminiscences of such outstanding literary 
contemporaries of his as Ivan Turgenev, Afanasi 
Fet, and Mikhail Saltykov. There are also some idyl- 
lic pictures of Russian life in those years of transi- 
tion from serfdom—especially of the happy Bers 
Kremlin household. Yet even here we come upon 
certain disconcerting things, which, as the author 
puts it, “will seem fantastic in our times’’ (p. 34). 
Typical of these was the gift to Tatyana on her tenth 
birthday of a “living present,’’ a fourteen-year-old 
serf girl who was then to serve her and later to be 
part of her dowry. 

These remembrances make a valuable addition 
to others already available in English. The under- 
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standing of the many-faceted Tolstoi and his crea- 
tive genius by the non-Russian-speaking reader 
must surely be enriched after reading them. 

Davip HECHT 


Stalin’s Russia. By SUZANNE LaBrn. London: Gol- 
lancz, 1949. Pp. 492. 21s. 


La commune de Cronstadt, crépuscule des Soviets. By 
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208. 
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RupoLF SCHLESINGER. London: Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 1949. Pp. 406. 25s. 


Introduction to Russian history and culture. By Ivar 
Spector. New York: Van Nostrand, 1949. Pp. 
400. 


Rosstyai Tridtsatiletnaya voyna 1618-1648 gg.: ocher- 
ki iz istorii vneshney politiki moskovskogo gosud- 
arstva v pervoy polovine XVII v. [Russia and the 
Thirty Years’ War, 1618-48: sketches from the 
history of Muscovite foreign policy during the 
first half of the seventeenth century.] By O. L. 
VAJNSTEJN. Moscow: Ogiz-Gospolitizdat, 1947. 
Pp. 216. 

SCANDINAVIA 

Denmark and Slesvig, 1848-1864, with a collection of 
illustrative letters by Daniel Bruhn, including his 
letters from California and Nevada, 1864-1872. By 
WALDEMAR WESTERGAARD. New York: Oxford 
University Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege; 
Copenhagen: Nyt Nordisk Forlag, 1946. Pp. 143. 
$3.00. 


Bishop Grundtvig: a prophet of the north. By E. L. 
ALLEN. (‘Modern Christian revolution”’ series.) 
London: Clarke, 1949. Pp. 94. 8s. 6d. 

The letters and memorials of Emanuel Swedenborg. 
Translated and edited by ALFRED AcToNn. Bryn 
Athyn, Pa.: Swedenborg Scientific Association, 
1949. Pp. 508. $5.00. 

Emanuel Swedenborg: scientist and mystic. By SIGNE 
ToxsviG. London: Faber, 1949. Pp. 389. 30s. 


BALKANS AND NEAR EAST 
Russia astride the Balkans. By ROBERT BisHop and 
E. S. CRAYFIELD. London: Evans, 1949. Pp. 287. 
12s. 6d. 
An account of two eyewitnesses in Romania. 


A Balkan mission. By JAMES T. SHOTWELL. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1949. Pp. 180. 
$2.75. 

History of the Arabs. By Puuip K. Hirtt. 4th ed. 
rev. New York: Macmillan, 1949. Pp. 786. $9.00. 
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Arabs, oil and history: the story of the Middle East. 
By Kermit RoosEvELT. New York: Harper, 
1949. Pp. 271. $3.50. 


B4lgarski reveljucionen centralen komitet, 1868-1876. 
[The Bulgarian revolutionary central committee, 
1868-76.] By. ALEKSANDAR BuRrMov. Sofia: Bal- 
garska Kniga, 1943. Pp. 195. 


Spomeni za bdlgarskité vazstanija. [Memoirs of the 
Bulgarian uprisings.] By NrkoLA T. OBRETENOV. 
Edited and with an introduction by M. ARNAv- 
pov. Sofia: Balgarska Kniga, 1942. Pp. 323. 


Stalin and the Macedonian question. By MACEDONT- 
cus. Translated and edited by Curist ANASTA- 
soFF. St. Louis, Mo.: Pearlstone Publishing Co., 
1948. Pp. 92. $2.00. 


During the past half-century scores of books have 
been written to prove that Macedonia is Bulgarian 
or Serbian or Greek. This brochure represents an 
addition to this polemical literature. Its purpose, de- 
spite its title, is to demonstrate the Bulgarian char- 
acter of Macedonia. The usual, well-known sources 
are quoted in support of this thesis. 

During the second World War a new factor ap- 
peared in. the Macedonian situtation, namely, the 
Tito regime with its program for federal organiza- 
tion and autonomy for the various national groups, 
including the Macedonians. The author violently 
opposes this program on the grounds that the in- 
habitants of Macedonia are Bulgarian rather than 
Macedonian and that the present Sofia and Bel- 
grade regimes are pursuing ‘‘a Bolshevik policy of 
denationalization of the Bulgarians in Macedonia’”’ 
(p. 47) and are preparing the ground for Russian ex- 
pansion to Constantinople and the Mediterranean. 
In place of this program he advocates, in order of 
preference: 

“ty. Union with the Bulgarian state [presumably 
following a change of regime in Sofia] 

“2, Creation of an independent state 

“3... . autonomy to the Macedonian parts with- 
in the states to which they are annexed”’ (p. 32). 

It is unlikely that this interpretation will receive 
much support outside the Macedonian political or- 
ganization which published this work. 
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A history of Greece. By Cyrtt E. Rosryson. Lon 
don: Methuen, 1949. Pp. 480. 12s. 6d. 


A pple of discord: a survey of recent Greek politics in 
their international setting. By C. M. WooDHOUSE, 
former commander of the Allied Military Mis- 
sion to the Greek Guerillas. With a foreword by 
the Rr. Hon. Lorp ALTRINGHAM, P.C., 
K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O., D.S.0., M.C. London: 
Hutchinson & Co., 1948. Pp. 307. 21s. 


A serious difficulty in reconstructing recent de- 
velopments in Greece has been the lack of authorita- 
tive works presenting the British case, particularly 
in contrast to the various personal accounts and 
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documentary collections pulbished by the EAM re- 
sistance organization. This book somewhat restores 
the balance. The author is an extremely able young 
Oxford graduate who, while still in his middle twen- 
ties, was known throughout occupied Greece as 
Colonel Chris, head of the British and, later, of the 
Allied Military Mission to the Greek Guerillas. In 
that capacity he played a leading role in wartime 
Greek politics, so that his book is a basic primary 
source. 

A brief introduction dealing with prewar condi- 
tions is followed by a long chapter analyzing the 
various organizations and personalities in the moun- 
tains, in Athens, in Egypt, and in the foreign capi- 
tals. Chapters iii-v describe the course of Greek poli- 
tics to the time of liberation, and the last three 
chapters deal with the postliberation period. From 
the historian’s viewpoint it would have been prefer- 
able if the author had written a straightforward, 
autobiographical account of his mission rather than 
a remarkably impersonal survey of a decade of 
Greek history. Much of what he writes, especially in 
chapters ii—v,is obviously based on personal observa- 
tions and experiences, but frequently it is impossible 
to determine what is first hand and what is not. The 
distinction is important, as the author states frankly 
at the outset that his opinions “are partisan in the 
sense that they seek to justify British policy in 
Greece as the only possible policy’’ (p. viii). 

The chief value of the book is in showing the 
aims of British policy in Greece and the evolution 
of that policy at various periods and with respect to 
the several resistance groups. From the outset the 
British mission was faced with the fact that the 
EAM, the dominant resistance organization, was 
Communist led and controlled. Automatically this 
meant conflict “between the immediate require- 
ments of military operations and the long-term re- 
quirements of British foreign policy in the Eastern 
Mediterranean’’ (p. 49). The former called for aid to 
the EAM, the latter for aid to the king and all anti- 
EAM groups. By and large the latter policy was fol- 
lowed, particularly as the day of liberation drew 
near. This did not eliminate or even weaken the 
EAM, but it did make possible the survival of rival 
groups. The author is quite justified in stating that 
“without British support Zervas’ army would never 
have existed”’ (p. 82). 

It is doubtful that he is equally justified in seek- 
ing to explain all British actions in terms of immi- 
nent Communist coups. This leads him to extraordi- 
narily involved and tortured explanations in support 
of his interpretations of the abortive mission to 
Cairo, the Lebanon Conference, and the origins of 
the battle of Athens. Concerning the latter, he re- 
peats the official version, which is obviously incom- 
plete in the light of published EAM documents, and 
admits that ‘‘the history of December 1944 still can- 
not be written’ (p. 214). Yet he proceeds to attempt 
to prove, by complicated and, to the reviewer, un- 
convincing reasoning, that the battle was precipi- 
tated by a sudden Communist change of mind in 
favor of revolution. On these and other crucial is- 


sues, such as S. Saraphis’ association with ELAS, the 
role of the first American representatives in the 
Allied Military Mission, and the reactions of the 
Russian mission to ELAS, this book needs to be 
checked carefully with the very different firsthand 
accounts by Saraphis, K. Pyromaglou, E. Tsou- 
deros, and particularly Th. Vokos. 

In the final chapter on prospects the author main- 
tains that from the beginning of the occupation the 
issue in Greece has been democracy versus com- 
munism and that the British socialists and American 
officials, who at last have recognized this truth, 
should make it the basis of their future policy, name- 
ly, ‘the deploying of the American way of life from 
the Greco-Turkish bridgehead into the Sovietized 
Balkans”’ (p. 291). In support of this strategy he 
foresees ‘two long-term alternatives, that Sovietiza- 
tion would absorb Greece into the rest of south-east 
Europe and that Americanization could expand from 
the former into the latter’ (p. 293). Hence his con- 


‘clusion that an Anglo-American Balkan policy 


“might as well not start as not expand’”’ (p. 289). 
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York: Grosby, 1949. Pp. 217. $3.00. 
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velopment of zionism, and the emergence of the Jew- 
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Hahistadrut Bemaaracha Hamikzoit. [The Histadrut 
in the Trade-Union Front.] By M. BRETENTAL. 
Tel Aviv: General Federation of Jewish Labor, 
1949. Pp. 63. 

Activities and achievements of the Histadrut and 
its affiliates since the end of the second World War. 


Bnei Brith-Moledeth: a study of the Moshav Shitufi. 
By LIONEL FEITELBERG. Jerusalem: Zionist Or- 
ganization Youth Department, 1948. Pp. 128. 
Description of the settlement in Lower Galilee 

founded in 1937 and analysis of its social and eco- 

nomic structure. 


Hechaluts builders and fighters 1948. New York: He- 
chalutz Organization of America, 1948. Pp. 213. 
Articles and documents dealing with the Jewish 

state. 


Crisis, catastrophe and survival: a Jewish balance 
sheet, 1914-1948. By JACOB LESTSCHINSKY. New 
York: Institute of Jewish Affairs, 1949. Pp. 108. 
$1.50. 

A history of Palestine, from 135 A.D. to modern times. 
By JAmes W. Parkes. New York: Oxford, 1949. 
Pp. 431. $6.50. 

The history of Israel: its facts and factors. By H. 
WHEELER Rosinson. Reprint. London: Duck- 
worth, 1949. Pp. 262. 7s. 6d. 
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The Palestine year book and Israeli annual, 5709. 
Edited by Sopu1a Apa Uprn. New York: Zionist 
Organization of America, 1949. Pp. 561. $3.75. 


Palestine and sionism: a three year cumulation, Janu- 
ary, 1946-December 1948; an author subject index 
to books, pamphlets and periodicals. Edited by 
Soputa ApA Uprn. New York: Zionist Archives, 
1949. Pp. 481. $2.00. 


Turkey: an economic appraisal. By MAx WESTON 
THORNBURG, GRAHAM Spry, and GEORGE SOULE. 
New York: Twentieth Century Fund, 1949. Pp. 
315. $3.50. 

Whirlwind: an account of Marshal Tito’s rise to pow- 
er. By STEPHEN CLIssoLp. London: Cressett, 
1949. Pp. 272. 158. 
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Halfway to freedom: a report on the new India in the 
words and photographs of Margaret Bourke-W hite. 
New York: Simon & Schuster, 1949. Pp. 256. 
$3.50. 


History of Indian philosophy. Vol. IV, Indian plural- 
ism. By S. N. Dascupta. New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1949. Pp. 500. $10. 


The Dutch in Bengal and Bihar, 1740-1825. By K. 
Datta. London: Probsthain, 1949. Pp. 273. 
10s. 6d. 


Gandhi: an autobiography. Translated by MAHADEV 
Desat. London: Phoenix, 1949. Pp. 420. 21s. 


The Indian and Pakistan year book, 1948. By I. S. 
Jenvu. London: Bennet & Coleman, 1949. Pp. 
1,398. 16s. 6d. 


A survey of Indian history. By K. M. PANIKKAR. 
London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1947. Pp. 338. 
12s. 6d. 

Mahatma Gandhi: sein Leben und sein Werk, seine 
Lehren fiir uns Alle. By WERNER ZIMMERMANN. 
Munich: Vivos Voco, 1948. Pp. 141. M. 4. 


FAR EAST AND THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 

China: her life and her people. By MrLDRED CABLE 
and F. Frencu. Reprint. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1949. Pp. 160. 6s. 6d. 


Sun Yatsen, der Vater des neuen China: ein Beis piel 
west-dstlicher Begegnung. By HEINRICH HERR- 
FAHRDT. Hamburg: Drei-Tiirme, 1948. Pp. 239. 
M. 7.50. 

Imperial government and Catholic missions in China 
during the years 1784-1785. By B. H. WILLEKE. 
London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1949. Pp. 228. 
15s. 

Now welcome summer. By Francis HERLIBY. Dub- 
lin: Clonmore & Reynolds, 1949. Pp. 255. 8s. 6d. 
A Roman Catholic missionary describes the com- 

ing of the Japanese to Korea. 
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Japan, enemy or ally? By Wi1Lt1AM M. BALL. New 
York: Day, = 349. Pp. 256. $3.00. 


Critique of the American occupation policy in 
Japan by the former British Commonwealth mem- 
ber of the Allied Council for Japan. 


Japan's economy in war and reconstruction. By 
JEROME COHEN. With a foreword by Str GEORGE 
SANnsoM. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1949. Pp. 564. $7.50. 


Seitsemdn vuotta sotaisessa Japanissa. [Seven years 
in wartime Japan.] By TuULIKKI KORPINEN. 
Helsinki: Séderstrém, 1949. Pp. 472. M. 550. 
An account of residence in Japan, 1938-45, by 

the wife of a Finnish missionary. 


Political handbook of Japan, 1949: with data on the 
press. Pasadena, Calif.: Perkins, 1949. Pp. 266. 
$5.00. 


Indonesié, Nederland en de wereld. |Indonesia, the 
Netherlands and the world.] By H. J. van 
Mook. Amsterdam: Bezige Bij, 1949. Pp. 255. 
Fl. 5.25. 


Cook and the opening of the Pacific. By JAMEs A. 
Witiramson. (“Teach yourself history library,’’ 
ed. A. L. Rowse.) New York: Macmillan Co., 
1948. Pp. 251. $2.00. 


This volume consists of a sketch of discovery in 
the Pacific before Cook’s time, an account of his 
three voyages, followed by a survey of a century of 
Pacific discovery after his death. 

After over two and a half centuries of arduous ef- 
fort participated in by the explorers of the various 
maritime countries, many Pacific problems remained 
unsettled, the major part of which Cook in ten years 
of effort succeeded in solving. The magnet which 
lured men on to persistent search until the late eight- 
eenth century was the belief in a great southern 
continent, Terra Australis Incognita, lying some- 
where, it was thought, in the unexplored Pacific. 
This was conceived as reaching from south of the 
Straits of Magellan to south of Java and comprising 
in its scope both temperate and tropical territory 
rich in precious metals and inhabited by civilized 
people. The British admiralty seriously feared Bour- 
bon sea supremacy in the 1770's if the French or 
Spanish succeeded in reaching the desired goal first, 
and the three powers nearly went to war over the 
barren Falkland Islands, then valued as possible 
bases to the acquisition of lands in the South Seas. 
It was Cook who in his first and second voyages un- 
der the government’s instructions combed the south- 
ern seas, passing over bit by bit the area where the 
imagined land of Australis was supposed to be and 
thus proved it nonexistent. In the process he crossed 
the Antarctic Circle several times and came within 
five or six degrees of the bleak shores of Antarctica. 
In the course of his voyages he succeeded among 
other things in completing knowledge of New Zea- 
land, discovered by the Dutch, tracing the eastern 
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coastline of Australia, and proving the existence of 
Torres Straits between Australia and New Guinea. 
In his third voyage he discovered the Hawaiian 
Islands, then called the Sandwich Islands, and lost 
his life there in a native attack, at the age of fifty 
still full of zest for his work. 

The book abounds in interesting detail as to 
Cook’s seamanship as well as to the type of his ves- 
sels, their personnel, encounters with the sea and na- 
tives. The sturdy character and shallow draught of 
his ships stood him in good stead in the extremely 
difficult navigation along the Australian barrier 
reef as well as in the icy seas far to the south. Cook’s 
energy and practical ability are shown by his care for 
his men, especially by the conquest of scurvy, the 
dread disease of the sea, merely by insisting on 
cleanliness, sanitary, dry quarters, proper clothing, 
and meals including fruit juice and vegetables. 

The book well performs the task assigned it of 
graphically and skilfully portraying a significant his- 
torical episode centered on the life of an outstand- 
ing individual. 

JAMES EDWARD GILLESPIE 
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(‘“‘Rencontres”’ series.) Paris: Cerf, 1949. Pp. 248. 
Fr. 300. 


La pacification et l’organisation de la Kabylie orien- 
tale de 1838 ad 1860. By M. Zurcuer. (“Publica- 
tions de la Faculté des Lettres d’Alger,’’ 2d ser., 
Vol. XVI.) Paris: Belles Lettres, 1949. Fr. 200. 


Egyptian service, 1902-1946. By Str THomas Rus- 
SELL PasHA. London: Murray, 1949. Pp. 294. 
18s, 
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Selected speeches and documents on British colonial 
policy, 1763-1917. Edited by ARTHUR BERRIE- 
DALE KerTuH. (‘‘World’s classics.’”?) New York: 
Oxford University Press; London: Cumberlege, 
1949. Pp. 403. $2.45: 


Chatham and the British Empire. By Str CHARLES 
GRANT ROBERTSON, fellow of All Souls and hon. 
fellow of Hertford College, Oxford. (‘Teach your- 
self history library,” ed. A. L. Rowse.) New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1948. Pp. 200. $2.00. 


According to its editor (p. vi), the purpose of this 
volume is ‘“‘by way of a biography of a great man to 
open up a significant historical theme.” Sir Charles 
Grant Robertson has tried in this little volume to 
fulfil this intention. If he has not wholly succeeded, 
it is not for lack of preparation for the task. His 
England under the Hanoverians (London, 1911) in- 
volved the consideration of subjects important for 
an understanding of William Pitt and his times. He 
has apparently kept abreast of the work by L. B. 
Namier and others on the period prior to 1760. He 
seems to be less familiar with the work done in the 
past generation on the later period; accordingly, he 
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is plausible in his explanation of Pitt’s ‘‘success”’ in 
that portion of his career prior to October 5, 1761 
and less successful in treating the period from 1761 to 
1778, which he pronounces a “‘failure’’ as far as Pitt’s 
part was concerned. 

The point of departure for the earlier years is 
stated frankly: “‘Unless the eighteenth century is ex- 
amined through the eyes of that century not only 
will the problems, with which it bristles, be wrongly 
posed, but the solutions will certainly be wrong also. 
The constitutional, political, and social structure, 
the categories and idioms of political affairs, the at- 
mosphere breathed and the interpretation of life 
were quite different from those of the nineteenth 
century and of our day”’ (p. xii). ““To Locke, Boling- 
broke, Blackstone and Burke the language of the 
authoritative constitutional text-books of today 
would be as unintelligible as it certainly would be to 
Kings George II and III, to Walpole, Pulteney, Pitt, 
Henry Fox and Shelburne’”’ (p. 9). The pages follow- 
ing this statement contain the best succinct descrip- 
tion extant of the English constitutional practices in 
the eighteenth century. This prelude lends weight to 
the account of Pitt’s rise to a position of first impor- 
tance by the time of the outbreak of the Seven 
Years’ War. The rale of Pitt in that war is analogous 
to that of Marlborough in the War of Spanish Suc- 
cession and of Winston Churchill in the recent con- 
flict; it is perhaps noteworthy that all three were de- 
posed before the nation began to make peace. 

The unfamiliarity of the author with recent stud- 
ies in the field is by no means the whole explanation 
of his lack of success in identifying the career of Pitt 
with the development of the British Empire in the 
eighteenth century. The genera] tendency to associ- 
ate Pitt’s name with the expansion of the empire 
probably arises from the fact that he was a leading 
war minister at the time of the conquest of Canada 
and of Clive’s successes in India. The qualities of his 
mind and temperament fitted him for that task, and 
his performance in those years was superb. Subse- 
quent events revealed that he lacked the talent for 
domestic political leadership. Later attempts to at- 
tribute to him an imperial policy which might have 
prevented the disruption of the empire had he been 
given an opportunity to apply it rests upon a pre- 
carious foundation, to which Sir Charles’s pages on 
the subject add little strength. The result is that a 
reader trying to teach himself history is unlikely to 
gain any clear impression from that part of the book. 


W. T. LAPRADE 


How the colonies joined the empire. By W. A. WELLS. 
London: Benn, 1949. Pp. 64. 3s. 


The early settlement of Georgia. By JAMES ETHERIDGE 
CALLAway. Athens, Ga.: University of Georgia 
Press, 1948. Pp. 138. $2.50. 


A casual examination of this book may lead to the 
mistaken conclusion that it may be brushed aside as 
the repetition of a familiar story, but, on the con- 
trary, it represents a plan well conceived and well 
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executed, with information and analyses that will in- 
terest even the specialist in the field. Indeed, in 
many ways it is quite a surprising little volume. 

Its major theme is the occupation of Georgia by 
its citizens and those from other places from 1733 to 
1840, with the variations which geographical and 
economic factors produced. To the Indians, the 
Spanish, the French, and the English the Georgia 
land meant a different thing in the early history of 
the region and to men who sought its use at a later 
date still another thing. Over one-half the book 
deals with the period before 1795, during which the 
Spanish and French were eliminated in the competi- 
tion, then the English in 1783, leaving only the 
Americans and the Indians as the major contenders. 

The manner of this xccupation was determined 
by the inexorable forces of nature, determinants 
which the author describes and interprets with clar- 
ity and skill, with proper emphasis on those features 
peculiar to Georgia. Internal sectionalism and the 
Indians were of even greater importance in the de- 
velopment of this state than of those to the north, 
dictating the supremacy of the planter in one region, 
the farmer in another, and the divergent expansion 
of both as the cotton kingdom advanced. The 
comparatively late removal of the Indians enabled 
Georgians to occupy frontiers within their state 
and to offer attractive opportunities to pioneers from 
others. , 

The author was twenty-two years of age when 
this study was written as his senior thesis at Prince- 
ton University, but his tragic death in an automobile 
accident in April 1935 prevented his graduation. 
There is nothing to indicate that the manuscript 
has been altered in a single detail. The publishers 
should have added some maps to overcome the cardi- 
nal defect of the book, because without them the 
reader cannot appreciate fully the panorama the 
author has given us. 

RALPH B. FLANDERS 


The southern colonies in the seventeenth century, 1607- 
1689. By WESLEY FRANK CRAVEN. Baton Rouge, 
La.: Louisiana State University Press, 1949. Pp. 
406. $6.00. 


Literature and theology in colonial New England. By 
KENNETH B. Murpock. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1949. Pp. 252. $4.00. 

The Canadian bureaucracy: a study of Canadian civil 
servants and other public employees, 1939-1047. 
By Tay tor Cote. Durham, N.C.: Duke Univer- 
sity Press, 1949. Pp. 301. $5.00. 

The diary of Simeon Perkins, 1766-1780. Edited by 
Harovp A. Innis. Toronto: Champlain Society, 
1949. Pp. 298. 

The agrarian revolt in western Canada: a survey show- 
ing American parallels. By PAUL F. SHARP. Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Press; Lon- 
don: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1948. Pp. 204 $3.00. 
The early decades of the twentieth century 

brought a decline in the prosperity of the farmer 


in the prairie provinces of Canada, which marked 
the beginning of agricultural unrest in this area. 
The western Canadian farmer blamed the eastern 
capitalist for his misfortunes and pointed to the 
fact that the financial interests in eastern Canada 
controlled the grain elevators, the banks, and the 
railroads upon which the farmer depended to market 
his crops. Grain-growers associations and allied pub- 
lications voiced political and economic demands 
which were similar to those of advocates of state 
socialism. They encouraged the co-operative move- 
ment; asked for effective railway legislation and gov- 
ernment-owned and -operated meat-packing plants 
and grain elevators; and demanded lower duties and 
reciprocity with the United States. Thus a new divi- 
sion had appeared in Canadian politics: an independ- 
ent, insurgent movement whose influence and impor- 
tance increased in the early years of the present cen- 
tury. 

Paul Sharp has studied this particular period and 
its related questions with special reference to paral- 
lel developments in the American West. His thesis is 
that regions divided by a political boundary were 
subject to similar geographic, climatic, cultural, and 
economic forces. To illustrate this fundamental con- 
cept, Professor Sharp has made a detailed study of 
organized farmers’ movements in the Canadian West 
which paralleled similar developments in the United 
States. In doing so, the author reinforces the validity 
of an oft cited observation that American influence 
has always been great on all parts of Canada but 
“nowhere is it more pronounced than in the Cana- 
dian West”’ (pp. vii-—viii). Sharp admirably illustrates 
his thesis with examples too numerous to mention. 
The book is pleasingly written in a lucid style. In 
one respect, it might be improved through the addi- 
tion of illustrated materials. This, however, is of 
minor importance. An ample bibliography furnishes 
the reader with additional material, should he wish 
to pursue the subject further. 

This competent work merits the attention not 
only of those interested in western Canadian history 
but of those working in the social, political, and 
economic history of the American West. Its impor- 
tance lies in the fact that it is a study of economic 
and political movements in the broad perspective of 
an international viewpoint. Too often have events in 
both the United States and Canada been considered 
in the narrow light of national interest and develop- 
ment. Sharp’s book dispels the illusion that such 
history may longer be possible or desirable. Because 
of its new and varied interpretations of the period 
studied it may well be considered an important con- 
tribution to the fields of recent Canadian and Ameri- 
can history. 

H. A. VERNON 
Codrington chronicle: an experiment in Anglican al- 

truism on a Barbados plantation, 1710-18 34. 

Edited by FRANK J. KLINGBERG. Berkeley: Uni- 

versity of California Press, 1949. Pp. 164. $3.00. 

An Anglican missionary experiment conducted 
among Negro slaves. 
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The Chinese in Malaya. By Victor PURCELL, 
C.M.G., Ph.D. Issued under the joint auspices of 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs and 
the Institute of Pacific Relations. Oxford and 
New York: Oxford University Press; London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1948. Pp. 327. $6.00. 


Chinese emigration has long been important. 
Probably it is to become more so. Certainly it has 
been mounting in the last eight or nine decades and 
particularly in the present century. The pressure on 
subsistence in China continues to grow. Such imper- 
fect statistics as we have lead us to suspect that, in 
spite of civil strife and foreign invasion, the popula- 
tion of China has been increasing across the span of 
the last two or three generations. Whatever the 
cause, the Chinese constitute an important element 
in southeastern Asia and Indonesia. The Institute of 
Pacific Relations is planning a series of studies of the 
Chinese overseas. This, the initial number, has to do 
with what has been one of the most rapidly growing 
colonies of Chinese, that in British Malaya. The se- 
lection of Malaya for the first study is appropriate, 
for here in 1941 on the eve of the Japanese invasion 
the Chinese were the largest single racial element, 
outnumbering even the Malays. In the Straits Set- 
tlements they were almost two-thirds of the total] 
population. In the preceding twenty years they had 
substantially increased. 

The author was long a member of the Malayan 
civil service, and his duties included responsibilities 
connected with the Chinese. After the expulsion of 
the Japanese he was principal adviser on Chinese af- 
fairs to the British Military Administration. He has, 
accordingly, had extensive firsthand contacts with 
the subject on which he writes. His is the attitude 
of the British civil servant, pro-British but in the 
main objective. To his information gained through 
personal experience the author has added extensive 
reading and research. As a result we have the most 
nearly comprehensive study of the subject that is 
thus far available. 

As is proper, the book begins with the history of 
the Chinese in Malaya but only to the nineteenth 
century. There follows a section on various aspects of 
the life of the Chinese communities. A chapter on re- 
ligion shows the gradual decline of transmitted be- 
liefs and observances. Secret societies have loomed 
large, and at times the strife between them has men- 
aced public order. Because of this fact they have 
been legally suppressed, but, in spite of the govern- 
ment, they have continued underground. Since at 
the outset most of the immigrants were men, prosti- 
tution was long a problem. The government even- 
tually took action to stamp it out and to facilitate 
happy marriages. As was to be expected, the children 
born and reared of these marriages think of them- 
selves as Chinese. Schools have furthered Chinese 
studies, especially of the language. The Chinese of 
Malaya have been ardently concerned over the po- 
litical developments in China, especially after the 
fall of the Manchus, and political societies were ac- 
tive down to the Japanese invasion. In general, the 


Chinese have proved easy to govern if they are left 
at liberty to make a living and to follow their own 
customs. They were anti- Japanese and were loyal to 
the British in the war of 1939-45. A concluding sec- 
tion describes events from 1939 to 1946. There is an 
interesting appendix on the Baba Malay language, a 
lingua franca which has developed for communica- 
tion with the Malays and which has become the 
mother-tongue of many of the Straits Chinese. 
The book is primarily a work of reference. It is 
not easy reading. Since it is to be used chiefly for 
reference, one could wish for additional footnotes, 
giving sources of information. A useful bibliography 
and index have been added. 
K. S. LATOURETTE 


The making of the Union of South Africa: a brief his- 
tory, 1487-1939. By M. S. GEEN, M.A., Pretoria 
High School for Boys. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1946. Pp. 227. $3.00. 


This short account of South Africa is addressed 
to its people in these impressive words: “A study of 
the history of South Africa, ‘the most complex and 
arresting of the Dominions,’ should be both an in- 
spiration and a call to duty to all South Africans, 
whether they be Afrikaans or English speaking, for 
their forbears in their several ways and in different 
degrees have contributed to the exploration, settle- 
ment and development of the southern part of the 
African Continent, the story of which has been as 
heroic, complicated and varied as that of any other 
part of the globe’’ (p. 216). This study should have a 
wide circulation in this country. Covering the whole 
story of South Africa, simply written, well illustrat- 
ed, and supplied with maps, the work might well be 
brought out in an American edition, with minor mis- 
takes corrected, and supplied with an index and se- 
curely bound. 

The author has given a fair account of the parts 
played by “Bantu, Boer, and Briton.’’ Included is a 
chapter on “Architecture, literature, and art.’’ Guid- 
ed by this outline, the reader can proceed to such 
works as Eric A. Walker, A history of South Africa 
(London, 1935), the three volumes in Sir Charles P. 
Lucas, Historical geography (Oxford, 1888-1907) 
and The Cambridge history of the British Empire. 


FRANK J. KLINGBERG 


Die lewe van Gert Maritz. [The life of Gerard Ma- 
ritz.] By H. B. THom. Cape Town: Nas. Pers, 
1947. Pp. 284. 

A biography of a South African leader of the 

Great Trek of 1835. 


South Africa under John III, 1521-1557. By SINEY 
R. WELcH. Cape Town and Johannesburg: Juta, 
1949. Pp. 574. 50s. 


THE AMERICAS IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


Documents on American foreign relations. Vol. VII, 
July 1, 1945—December 31, 1946. Edited by Ray- 
MOND DENNETT and RoBERrT K. TuRNER. Prince- 
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ton, N.J.: Published for the World Peace Founda- 

tion by Princeton University Press; London: 

Geoffrey Cumberlege; Oxford: Oxford Univer- 

sity Press, 1948. Pp. 962. $6.00. 

This is a continuation of the useful compilation 
of official documents begun by the World Peace 
Foundation in 1938, only this volume covers eight- 
een months instead of the twelve dealt with by each 
of its predecessors. The documents contained in 
Volume VIII disclose at least two quite evident 
trends: the shift from the military to the economic 
emphasis and growing friction between the United 
States and Russia. Among materials which the read- 
er might not expect to find are reports on responsi- 
bility for the Pearl Harbor catastrophe and on the 
Russian removal of industrial plants from Man- 
churia and some of the Balkan countries. Few other 
surprises will be encountered by those familiar with 
this publication, which sets forth the foreign policy 
and foreign activities of the United States according 
to the official viewpoint. Diplomacy, national de- 
fense, relief and rehabilitation, trade and finance, 
transportation and communications, agriculture and 
natural resources, labor and social problems, cul- 
tural relations, and Pan-American regionalism are 
all dealt with. 

J. Frep Rippy 

Filippinskaia respublika 1898 g. i. Amerikanskii im- 
perialism. {The Philippine republic of 1898 and 
American imperialism.] By A. A. GuBER. Mos- 
cow: Ogiz, 1948. Pp. 508. 

United States Army in the World War, 1917-1919. 
Vol. 1, Organization of the American Expedition- 
ary Forces. Vol. Il, Policy-forming documents, 
American Expeditionary Forces. By Historical 
Division, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY. Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1949. Pp. 426+ 
651. $3.00+ $4.00. 

Major problems of United States foreign policy 1948 
49: a study guide. Prepared by the staff of the 
INTERNATIONAL STUDIES GROUP OF THE BROOK- 
INGS INSTITUTION, Washington, D.C. Washing- 
ton: The Institution, 1948. Pp. 246. $1.50. 
Investigation of current problems in interna- 

tional relations, with the vital interests of the United 

States as the point of approach, has long been em- 

phasized by the Brookings Institution. In 1946 the 

institution began an intensive program of research 
and education in the field, organizing a part of its 
staff into an International Studies Group headed by 

Leo Pasvolsky, formerly a special assistant to the 

secretary of state of the United States. Special funds 

for this program are provided by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration and the Rockefeller Foundation. 

The program includes continuous research, an 
annual seminar for teachers of international relations 
in colleges and universities, an annual Study guide 
on the major problems of United States foreign pol- 
icy, and a monthly summary of current develop- 
ments in this policy. The volume under review is the 
second in the series of Study guides, and its prepara- 
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tion was the work not merely of the Brookings staff 
group under the guidance of Pasvolsky but also of a 
much larger discussion group assembled at Stanford 
University in the summer of 1948, a group composed 
of seventy teachers, numerous government officials, 
some officers of the armed services, and specialists 
of various other types. The volume begins with a 
survey of the present position of the United States 
in world affairs, reviews the major international 
problems, and ends with a section entitled “Problem 
papers.’’ 

Prepared under such auspices and by such dis- 
tinguished experts, this Study guide was bound to be 
an important contribution to the subject in hand. It 
surveys salient aspects of the contemporary world in 
a style and organization that is not difficult to fol- 
low. It deals both with regions and with important 
countries, with diplomatic, military, and economic 
affairs. Yet it exhibits certain defects. Its viewpoint 
is mainly the official viewpoint of the United States 
government. Practically every source of information 
cited is an official source or a foundation publication. 
Almost no consideration is given to the attitude of 
foreign governments or individuals or the views of 
such opposition as may exist in the United States in 
spite of the “bipartisan policy” of recent years. It 
may be that the views and policies advocated are 
correct. The close collaboration between private en- 
dowments and national officials, strikingly disclosed 
by this volume and many others published in the 
1940's, tends to make it most difficult to advocate 
with much hope of success any contrary viewpoints. 
The average individual can only pray that govern- 
ment and foundations may be endowed with wis- 
dom as well as financial resources and that they will 
have no other inspiration than that of serving the 
national interest. 

J. Frep Rippy 


Civil-military relationships in American life. Edited 
by JERoME G. Kerwin. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1948. Pp. 181. $2.75. 

The Walgreen Foundation is to be congratulated 
on the publication of this collection of lectures orig- 
inally delivered under its auspices. Edited by the 
well-known political scientist who is executive secre- 
tary of the foundation, it begins with an interesting 
historical survey of the relationships between sci- 
ence, technology, and war by Waldemar Kaempf- 
fert. This is followed by an analysis of the veterans’ 
readjustment to civilian life by Dixon Wecter and of 
the recruitment and training of the new armed 
forces by Hanson Baldwin. Paul Appleby discusses 
the problem of civilian control of a department of 
national defense and T. V. Smith the government of 
conquered and dependent areas. Quincy Wright’s 
topic is “The military and foreign policy’’ and Adlai 
Stevenson’s “Civil-military relations in the United 
Nations.”’ Charles E. Merriam sums up by discussing 
the problem of obtaining security without mili- 
tarism. 

The value of several of the contributions has been 
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considerably diminished by an unfortunate delay in 
publication. Although the introduction by Herbert 
Emmerich is dated March 1948, the lectures seem to 
have been given in the autumn of 1946, when the 
adoption of peacetime conscription was considered 
most improbable. The chapters of continuing inter- 
est appear to be those by Kaempffert, Smith, 
Wright, and Appleby. Readers who are not economic 
historians will probably be surprised by Kaempf- 
fert’s list of the important goods brought by the ill 
winds of war. T. V. Smith’s treatment of military 
government is typically optimistic and stimulating. 
Wright recognizes the danger to democracy from the 
increasing ‘‘militarization of foreign policy.’’ He 
nevertheless believes that “centralization of power in 
the executive and subordination of domestic policy 
and congressional and public opinion to executive 
decisions is essential if that policy is to be effective’’ 
(p. 132). Consideration of British experience might 
suggest some qualification of this statement. 

As a former assistant director of the bureau of 
the budget, Dean Appleby is able to go straight to 
the heart of the administrative problem involved in 
civilian control of military agencies. His chapter 
certainly should be expanded into a full-length book 
on the subject. He points out the necessity of so or- 
ganizing the department of national defense that the 
civilian secretary has real control. He shows why the 
staff agencies serving the president himself should 
be strengthened if civilian control at the highest 
level is to be more than nominal. He alludes to the 
need of better personnel work in the military serv- 
ices and of better education for military and civilian 
administrators alike. If he would spell this all out 
for the lay reader, he would be performing a great 
public service. 

MARSHALL KNAPPEN 


A history of the United States Navy. By DUDLEY W. 
Knox. Rev. ed. New York: Putnam, 1949. Pp. 
720. $7.50. 


Missions and the American mind. By KENNETH 
Scotr Latourette. Indianapolis: National 
Foundation Press, 1949. Pp. 40. $1.00. 


Essays in history and international relations in honor 
of George Hubbard Blakeslee. Edited by DwicHt 
FE. Lee and Georce E. McReEyno.ps. Worces- 
ter, Mass.: Clark University Publication, 1949. 
Pp. 324. $4.50. ; 


George Washington. By Luiz MAGALHAES. With a 
preface by HELIo Sopr£. Rio de Janeiro: Uni- 
versal, 1948. Pp. 118. 


The realities of American-Palestine relations. By 
FRANK E. MANUEL. Washington: Public Affairs 
Press, 1949. Pp. 369. $5.00. 

The violent men: a study of human relations in the 
first American congress. By CORNELIA L. MEIGS. 
New York: Macmillan, 1949. Pp. 278. $4.00. 
The men who assembled in the spring of 1774 to 

act for two years as the Continental Congress. 


Papers relating to the foreign relations of the United 
States: the Paris Peace Conference, 1919. Vols. 
VIII and IX. (‘Publications of the department 
of state,’’ Nos. 2531 and 2599.) Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1946. Pp. 986+ 
1,053. $2.25 +$2.75. 


Volume VIII consists of the minutes of forty- 
three meetings of the Council of Heads of Delega- 
tions in Paris, from August 29 to November 5, rgr1o9. 
Volume IX contains the minutes of forty-one meet- 
ings of the same council, November 6, 1919—Janu- 
ary 10, 1920; nine meetings of the International 
Council of Premiers in London and Paris, December 
12, I919—January 20, 1920; and three meetings of 
the Council of Ministers of Foreign Affairs at the 
Quai d’Orsay, January 10, 13, and 21, 1920. Docu- 
ments pertinent to each meeting are printed as ap- 
pendixes to the minutes of that meeting. There are 
occasional cross-references to other volumes of the 
Foreign relations series, many to Volumes VIII and 
1X themselves; and there are fifty-three pages of 
index. 

Despite Clemenceau’s earlier blast at President 
Wilson’s fourteen new commandments, the United 
States could not well have been accused in those days 
of laying down the law to Europe. On the contrary, 
it was suggested by M. Berthelot of France on No- 
vember 24, 1919 (IX, 304) that the delay in senate 
ratification of the Treaty of Versailles and the Lodge 
resolutions on the subject of a separate peace with 
Germany might be at least partially responsible for 
the Germans’ tendency to be evasive and recalci- 
trant toward the treaty and to play for a break be- 
tween the United States and the Allies. 

Certainly the Germans were evasive. The Treaty 
of Versailles had been ratified by the new republic 
and by the principal Allied powers but until January 
10, 1920 had not gone into effect, awaiting ratifica- 
tion by the United States and pending signature by 
Germany of a lengthy protocol (VIII, 865-68) of 
armistice terms to which it had agreed but which it 
admitted that it had not executed. The Allies tried 
hard but with scant success to compel Germany to 
make special reparation for the scuttling of its for- 
mer battle fleet at Scapa Flow, but the German gov- 
ernment argued (IX, 414-17) that Admiral Ludwig 
von Reuter and his men, having been treated as 
prisoners of war instead of being honorably in- 
terned, had been completely out of touch with the 
world and beyond the control of their government 
and had only carried out standing orders by scut- 
tling their ships; so the government could not be 
held responsible for the scuttling. In fact the Allies 
were themselves responsible for the scuttling, for 
they should not have interned the ships in a belliger- 
ent roadstead. 

The councils were constantly concerned with re- 
ports of the sale by Germany of supposedly nonex- 
istent aircraft, engines, and parts and of Mauser 
rifles and munitions, the breaking-up or sinking of 
submarines earmarked for surrender, or the trans- 
formation or concealment of war goods subject to 
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seizure. The Germans were equally constant in their 
complaints against Allied demands, which they 
called excessive and impossible to fulfil, for trans- 
port and cantonments for military ‘etachments. 

The Allies complained more than the Germans 
did against the costs of the United States army of oc- 
cupation, which were for various reasons nearly 
twice as much per man as the Allied average. The 
French, who have always known their arithmetic, 
protested that the more the Germans had to pay out 
in priority occupation costs the less they would have 
left with which to pay reparation (of which more 
than half would go to France). 

The agenda of the council meetings covered the 
continent. New boundaries and treaties with Aus- 
tria, Hungary, and Turkey; boundary disputes be- 
tween succession states; the Danzig, Fiume, and 
Teschen questions; plebiscites; and the military 
policing of plebiscite areas demanded consideration. 
Poland claimed constant attention. With a subsidy 
of £1,000,000 per day, Pianist-Premier Ignace Jan 
Paderewski thought that he could put a Polish army 
into Moscow. He was neither so heavily subsidized 
nor so successful but received material aid in arms, 
uniforms, other clothing, and French staff officers 
and military advisers. With bolshevist Russia neith- 
er war nor peace was consistently sought. By De- 
cember 1919 Great Britain had sent £100,000,000 
into Russia, largely in support of Anton Denikin, 
and had earmarked £15,000,000 more; but the coun- 
cils were at that time more concerned with clearing 
the Germans out of the Baltic states than with keep- 
ing Russians out. 

Clemenceau declared that it would be tanta- 
mount to the dissolution of the conference if the use 
of the phrase “Allied and Associated Powers’’ were 
to be dropped when, after the recall of the United 
States plenipotentiary, Franklin L. Polk, only the 
Allies were officially represented in the council; but 
the French took pains at the same time to point out 
that until the United States ratified the treaty, it 
had no rights under it. 

Sensitive perhaps because they were uncertain 
of the soundness of their own position, Lloyd George 
and Clemenceau were particularly ruthless (January 
16, 1920; 1X, 886-88) in their rejection of objections 
to the note to the queen of the Netherlands, demand- 
ing the surrender of ex-Kaiser Wilhelm for trial for 
violation of the laws of war and for having broken, or 
permitted to be broken, “‘the most sacred rules of 
the human conscience.’’ The United States observer, 
Hugh Wallace, ventured the observation that he had 
known nothing about the note; whereupon Lloyd 
George snarled at him that the matter of the note 
arose out of a treaty which the United States had 
not ratified. In the light subsequently thrown upon 
it by Nuremberg, one paragraph of the Allied note 
to the queen of the Netherlands is especially inter- 
esting: “In addressing this request to the Govern- 
ment of the Netherlands, the Powers deem it their 
duty to dwell especially on the particular character 
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of this request.... The case under discussion does 
not fall within the lines of a public accusation of a 
fundamentally legal nature, but is an act of high in- 
ternational policy, imposed by the conscience of the 
universe, for which the procedure was provided in 
order to give the accused such guarantees as have 
never been known before in international law’’ (1X. 
888). 

CHESTER V. EAsum 


Participation of the United States government in inter- 
national conferences, July 1, 1947—J une 30, 1048. 
(‘Publications of the department of state,’’ No. 
3443: “International organization and confer- 
ence series,’’ Vol. I, No. 7.) Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1949. Pp. 355. 


Third report to congress on assistance to Greece and 
Turkey—for the period ended March 31, 1048. 
Fourth report—pericd ended June 20, 19048. Fifth 
report— period ended September 30, 1048. (‘‘Eco- 
nomic cooperation”’ series, Nos. 9, 12, and 13.) 
Washington: Department of State, 1949. Pp. 
63+71+36. 


Mr. W. and I. By Carouine Le Roy WEBSTER. 
With an introduction by CLAUDE M. GvUEss. 
London: Nicholson & Watson, 1949. Pp. 240. ros. 
6d. 

The diary of the wife of Daniel Webster during a 

visit to England and France in 1839. 


Imperialisticheskaia politika SShA v. stranakh karaib- 
skogo basseina, 1900-1939. [The imperialist pol- 
icy of the United States in the countries of the 
Caribbean basin, 1900-1939.] By L. I. ZusBox. 
Moscow: Akademiia Nauk, 1948. Pp. 520. 


Papeles sobre la toma de la Habana por los ingleses en 
With a preface by Dr. GUILLERMO DE 
Bianck. Havana: Archivo Nacional de Cuba, 
1948. Pp. 208. 


1762. 


Raizes “do Brasil. By SERGIO BUARQUE DE HOL- 
LANDA. 2d ed. rev. (‘Documentos brasileiros,’’ 
No. 1.) Rio de Janeiro: Olympio, 1948. Pp. 208. 


La Inquisicién: estudio sociolégico histérico. By 
GLORIA CABALLERO GArC{iA. Mexico City: Fran- 


co, 1948. Pp. 121. 


Latin American leaders. By HARoLD E. Davis. New 
York: Wilson, 1949. Pp. 158. $2.50. 


Muestrario de historiadores coloniales de Venezuela, 
seleccién y notas. Edited by JOAQUIN GABALDON 
MARQUEZ. Caracas: Direccién de Cultura, Min- 
isterio de Educacién Nacional, 1948. Pp. 350. 


La Habana en 1841, obra péstuma ordenada y revisada 
por Raquel Catalé: la vida oficial, la vida econémi- 
ca. By FRANCISCO GONZALEZ DEL VALLE y Ra- 
M{REZ. Havana: Municipio de la Havana, 1948. 
Pp. 92. 
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America la bien llamada. By Roperto LEVILLIER. 
Vol. I, La conquista de occidente. Vol. 11, Bajo la 
crus del sur. Buenos Aires: Kraft, 1948. Pp. 294 
+381. $40 for two vols. 

A reappraisal of the accomplishments of the early 
explorers of South America, with reproductions of 
two hundred early maps. 


Gaspar de Medina, conquistador y genearca. By Car- 
Los A. LuquE CoLomsres. (“Instituto de Es- 
tudios Americanistas’’ series, No. 31.) Cérdoba: 
Universidad Nacional de Cérdoba, 1948. Pp. 
199. 

Latin American politics and government. By AUSTIN 
F. MacDonatp. New York: Crowell, 1949. Pp. 
651. $4.50. 


The fall of the Spanish American Empire. By Sat- 
VADOR DE MaparraGA. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1948. Pp. 443. $5.00. 

A new book from the brilliant pen of Salvador de 
Madariaga poses a special problem of criticism al- 
most the equivalent of criticizing the Iberian culture 
which he so ably interprets. The present volume is 
no exception. Well written, as one could expect, 
provocative, imaginative, and stimulating, it has 
some of the same defects, from the standpoint of the 
English reader, as the Rise of the Spanish American 
Empire (London, 1947), which preceded it—defects 
which may be explained in part as shortcomings in 
historical technique but in large measure are those 
of the soul-searching of the modern Spaniard. One 
thing is clear. Madariaga believes that it was a great 
tragedy that the Spanish-American independence 
movement took the form that it did and that it did 
not produce “‘a livable commonwealth of Spanish na- 
tions’ (p. 378) rejuvenating the Spanish world. The 
most striking characteristic of the work as a whole is 
this spirit of nostalgia, understandable if not excus- 
able in an intellectual who grew up under the influ- 
ence of the Spanish Generation of ’98 for whom the 
Franco revolution has closed so many avenues of 
hope. 

The fall of the Spanish Empire seems to be traced 
fundamentally to a conflict between “the spirit 
which worked for the unity of the Spanish Empire”’ 
and “the earth of America which craved its white 
blood and must have it to rise to the sun of whiteness 
and achieve the unity of its people by mixing the 
three colours which its sap was feeding’’ (p. 128). 
There is a sophistication and comprehensiveness in 
this concept which is made very attractive by the 
author’s skill in building his case. Discussions of 
“The Indian element,’’ “The Negro element,’’ “The 
mestizo element,” and “The mulatto element and 
the castes’’ develop this thesis and should give the 
general reader considerable insight into the sociologi- 
cal basis of Spanish-American society in relation to 
independence. Unfortunately, it is weakened by fail- 
ure to make use of the results of recent scholarship, 
especially the studies of Latin-American scholars, 


and by an inadequate social psychology which leads 
to oversimplification and overgeneralization. 

The author’s gift for striking phrases explains but 
does not excuse the emphasis placed upon “don 
julianism’’—the spirit inborn in all Spaniards since 
the days of the Moorish invasions which led them to 
seek outside aid to redress their grievances. The 
Spanish-American Creoles, he writes, displayed this 
“don julianism which was too deep a feature not to 
have passed over to the American continent along 
with the rest of the Spanish character’ (p. 329). The 
effect of French philosophy was a “flight to an in- 
tellectual heaven’’ which ‘“‘was for the Creole a spir- 
itual need, a compensation for the weight of the 
earth which was attaching him to the castes, and 
breaking his connection with the other heaven, that 
of Spanish whiteness, which had been till then his 
spiritual home’’ (p. 243). 

Two chapters are devoted to “The three brother- 
hoods’’— Jews, Freemasons, and Jesuits. The discus- 
sion displays great erudition, but there is little that 
is new in it except the author’s determination to 
prove that the three “brotherhoods’”’ were “driven to 
cooperate ... in the destruction of the Spanish Em- 
pire’’ (p. 283). The effort to prove Jewish “‘co-opera- 
tion’’ boils down to amassing substantial evidence to 
demonstrate “the passionate tension of the love-hate 
of Spanish Jews for Spain’’ (p. 252). The author has 
tried to prove too much. 

The balance of factors in his analysis of the inde- 
pendence movement is, on the whole, good, and de- 
serving of a treatment which would be content with 
less sweeping generalizations. The mind of the con- 
temporary Spanish liberal sometimes seems as per- 
plexed as that of the revolutionary Creoles of whom 
Madariaga writes with keen insight. The reader car- 
ries away from the volume a vivid sense of these per- 
plexities in two ages a century and a half apart 

Haron E. Davis 


Repertorio bibliogréfico de los archivos mexicanos y de 
las colecciones diplomdticas fundamentales para la 
historia de México. By AGUSTIN MILLARES CaR- 
Lo. Mexico City: Alsina, 1948. Pp. 186. 


Historio do povo brasileiro. By Luiz Pinto. Rio de 
Janeiro: Branco, 1948. Pp. 321. 


La chimba antigua: la canadilla de Santiago, 1541- 
1887. By Justo ABEL RosALeEs. Santiago: Difu- 
si6n, 1948. Pp. 95. 


Evolucién politica del pueblo mexicano. By Justo 
SreRRA. Edited and annotated by EpmuNpD 
O’GorMAN. Mexico City: Universidad Nacional 
Aut6noma de México, 1948. Pp. 426. 


New World literature: tradition and revolt of Latin 
America. By ArTURO TorrEs-R10sEco. Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 1949. Pp. 
250. $3.75. 

A literary history of Central and South America 
from colonial to modern times. 
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Bolivar and the independence of Spanish America. By 
J. R. TREND, professor of Spanish in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, member of the Hispanic So- 
ciety of America. (‘Teach yourself history li- 
brary,’’ ed. A. L. Rowse.) New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1948. Pp. 287. $2.00. 


“A French visitor to a Venezuelan house was 
shown a hollow beam in the roof, where the owner 
kept his Rousseau, his Raynal, and other books, out 
of sight of the authorities’’ (p. 19). Into this atmos- 
phere was born a wealthy Creole, Simé6n Bolfvar, 
around whom has been woven in a charming manner 
the story of the independence movement in the 
northern part of South America. 

After Joseph Bonaparte was placed on the Span- 
ish throne by his brother Napoleon, an elected con- 
gress in Caracas on July 5s, 1811 declared the inde- 
pendence of Venezuela. The people at large were in- 
different to the aristocratic republic that was set up, 
and the following year an earthquake, alleged by the 
clergy to be a scourge sent by an irritated Deity 
against a rebellious people, left Bolfvar’s home and 
Francisco Miranda’s government in ruins. The re- 
mainder of General Bolfvar’s life was spent in suc- 
cessfully driving Spanish soldiery from Venezuela, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia and in the 
futile effort to establish a strong central government 
which would make some liberty possible for a politi- 
cally inexperienced and geographically scattered 
people. 

College students, as well as those who would 
teach themselves history, will enjoy the stirring de- 
tails describing the military campaigns, the demo- 
cratic ideology which made the Liberator’s name a 
symbol of freedom, his love life, and the disillusion- 
ment which embittered his last days. 

It should be pointed out that the account con- 
tains unadulterated hero-worship in conformity with 
the Carlyle tradition and that a strong pro-British 
bias creeps in occasionally. “‘Bolfvar, with his blend 
of audacity and serenity, was the only man who 
could save the new republic from disaster’’ (p. 122) 
is a statement typical of the uncritical evaluation 
accorded the great leader in his contacts with José 
Pdez, José de San Martin and other outstanding 
caudillos. Giving the courageous British legion cred- 
it for being the decisive factor in the victories at 
Boyacé (1819) and Carabobo (1821), which were the 
“‘Yorktowns’’ of Colombian and Venezuelan inde- 
pendence, is overly generous. 

The interpretation that “Bolfvar’s vision of Pan 
Americanism differed from later ones, because it 
treated Britain as an American power’’ (p. 213) is as 
questionable as the one that the Panama Congress of 
1826 “might have established a league of American 
nations which included Britain; but Bolfvar’s league 
was weakened by the lack of British support, as the 
Geneva League a hundred years later was made in- 
effective by the isolationism of the United States’’ 
p. 221). Bolfvar’s admiration of the English mo- 
narchical system and predominant power is empha- 
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sized, while his occasional leanings toward a New 
World monarchy are glossed over. 

The chronology of the last two chapters is a bit 
confused, probably owing to condensation. Minor 
errors, however, and the partiality shown for Bolfvar 
and the British may be pardoned in a book which 
can be highly commended for its readability and 
sympathetic understanding of the period. 

WILLIAM H. Gray 


Remembranzas de Colima. 1895-1901. By MANUEL 
ANDRADE VELAzQUEz. (‘‘PAginas del siglo XX’’ 
series.) Mexico City: Ars, 1949. Pp. 261. 


Estudos de hist6ria colonial. By HELIO VIANNA. Sao 
Paulo: Nacional, 1948. Pp. 318. 


Paraguay: an informal history. By Harris G. WAR- 
REN. Norman, Okla.: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1949. Pp. 405. $5.00. 


Historia de Margarita, y observaciones del General 
Francisco Esteban Gémes. By FRANCISCO JAVIER 
YANES, with a prologue by Luis B. Prieto F. 
(“Edicién especial con motivo de la conmemora- 
cion del tricesquicentenario del descubrimiento 
de la isla.’’) Caracas: Ministerio de Educatié6n 
Nacional, 1948. Pp. 270. 
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Historical sociology: its origins and development: the- 
ories of social evolution from cave life to atomic 
bombing. By HARRY ELMER BARNES. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1948. Pp. 186. $3.00. 


Professor Barnes has written so much in the field 
of historical sociology and withal so well that one 
wonders after reading this additional work in the 
field just what purpose it is intended to serve. 
It adds nothing to the reputation of the author; it 
contributes nothing to the world of scholarship. One 
must conclude that it is a potboiler hurriedly thrown 
together at the behest of an ambitious publisher. It 
should be obvious that a work with so high-sounding 
a title could not be adequately done within the con- 
fines of so few pages. Nor does the author make any 
claim to do so. What we have here is really a classi- 
fied and annotated bibliography. Numerous authors 
and titles are merely mentioned; a few are given 
brief analysis; none is given thorough critical exami- 
nation. 

On opening a work with this title the first query 
that enters the reader’s mind is: “‘Just what is his- 
torical sociology?’’ The author seems to anticipate 
this by beginning with the answer. Historical sociol- 
ogy searches for the origins and course of evolution 
of human society, its various types, structures, and 
institutions in terms of realistic causes. It differs 
from conventional history in that it seeks laws and 
causal explanations, thus going beyond mere de- 
scription. There is obviously a broad, neutral terri- 
tory between the two disciplines, entered freely 
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from both sides. It would be fair to say that his- 
torical sociology seeks answers to the same riddles 
of the origin and destiny of man and society as have 
puzzled the sages and philosophical historians of all 
ages, but always in terms of efficient causes. Were a 
verifiable science in this field ever achieved, it would 
constitute Auguste Comte’s sociology, it would in- 
deed be the capstone of the scientific edifice. We are 
still far from such achievement. 

Forty pages are devoted to some practical appli- 
cations of the subject, setting forth the favorite 
thesis that our present troubles are due to the cul- 
tural lag between twentieth-century science and 
eighteenth-century and earlier’ social institutions. 
The conclusion is that we must streamline our politi- 
cal and economic institutions or face a return to 
barbarism. Just how such streamlining is to be ac- 
complished still remains a mystery. Since the his- 
torical sociologist works on the assumption that his- 
torical processes are an expression of realistic causes, 
he works within the assumptions of some kind of sci- 
entific determinism. “Cultural lag’’ is not a real 
cause; it is only a descriptive term. What were the 
real causes of this lag? These causes being what they 
were, was not the lag inevitable? Moreover, taking 
all things into account, would not an all-knowing 
scientist be able to tell us now whether we will get 
that needed streamlining or not? In fact, were he that 
wise and at the same time all-powerful in ability to 
manipulate the social forces, he could guarantee a 
bright future for harassed mankind. These questions 
suggest that historical sociology is still in its in- 
fancy. 

FRANK H. HANKINS 


Selected papers of Robert C. Binkley. Edited with a 
biographical sketch and a bibliography by Max 
H. Fiscu, professor of philosophy, University of 
Illinois. With a foreword by LuTHER H. Evans, 
librarian of congress. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1948. Pp. 426. $5.00. 


The untimely death of Professor Robert C. Bink- 
ley in 1940 robbed the world of scholarship of one of 
the most talented and versatile spirits of his genera- 
tion. To abounding energy and infectious enthusi- 
asm for whatever intellectual adventure he under- 
took, he joined zest for grubbing out facts and a 
flair for philosophical interpretation. For members of 


- the historical guild whose acquaintance with Bink- 


ley was limited, the many-sided and fruitful activity 
of the man, exhibited in this memorial volume, will 
come as something of a revelation. For younger 
craftsmen, his record of accomplishment will serve 
as an inspiration and a challenge. Aside from dis- 
tinguished contributions to the historiography of 
modern Europe, Binkley, as this collection of writ- 
ings reminds us, was keenly alert to current social 
and international perplexities and applied the qual- 
ity of wisdom which historical study cultivates to 
their mitigation in a way that was intelligible and 
persuasive to laymen. “He brought to every prob- 


lem,’’ remarks the editor in an informing word por- 
trait, ‘‘an extraordinary fertility of suggestion’’ (p. 
39). A pathfinder in the application of the latest dis- 
coveries which advancing technology yielded for the 
reproduction and preservation of historical records, 
Binkley was no less a leader, no less ingenious in en- 
listing white-collar workers thrown out of employ- 
ment in the Great Depression in the service of learn- 
ing as archivists or translators and on library and 
newspaper projects. Quite in keeping with his con- 
viction that a healthy democracy requires a scholar 
in every schoolhouse and a man of letters in every 
town, Binkley encouraged historical investigation by 
amateurs. As a college teacher, he insisted that even 
freshmen should delve into the rawstuffs of history 
and emerge with conclusions independently arrived 
at. 

From Binkley’s prodigious output of nearly nine- 
score publications, eighteen pieces are here repro- 
duced, together with paragraphs from book reviews 
which he prepared. The papers fall into three classi- 
fications. First, “The peace that failed,” occupying 
about a quarter of the volume and including two 
bibliographical essays on the peace settlements after 
the first World War which are landmarks in the 
study of the subject. The second group, ““The econ- 
omy of scholarship,” displays Binkley’s enthusiasms 
and accomplishments in the promotion of the endur- 
ing interests of scholarship. The most rewarding set 
of essays is the last, “Ideas and institutions,” in 
which Binkley probed boldly and comprehensively 
into the deeper significance of passing phenomena in 
the 1930’s and drew pertinent analogies or contrasts 
from the historical record. Best of all, no doubt, is a 
searching re-evaluation of John Stuart Mill’s On 
liberty, eighty years after its publication. Scarcely 
less illuminating and provocative is a study, “The 
twentieth century looks at human nature.” 


ARTHUR J. MAy 


Apologie pour Vhistoire ou métier dhistorien. By 
Marc Brocu. (“Cahiers des annales,’’ No. 3.) 
Paris: Colin, 1949. Pp. 110. 


The present need for history. By J. R. M. BuTLer. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1949. Pp. 40. 1s. 6d. 


Art and scientific thought: historical studies towards a 
modern revision of their antagonism. By MARTIN 
C. JOHNSON with a foreword by WALTER DE LA 
Mare. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1949. Pp. 200. $3.00. 


Two memoirs. By JoHN MAYNARD KEyNnEsS. London: 
Hart-Davis, 1949. Pp. 106. 7s. 6d. 


Wege und Irrwege geschichtlichen Denkens. By THEO- 
DOR Litt. Munich: Piper, 1948. Pp. 155. 


Der Historiker und seine Gegenwart. By PETER RAs- 
sow. Munich: Rinn, 1948. Pp. 69. M. 1.80. 
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Russland und Europa im russischen Geschichtsdenken. 
By ALEXANDER VON SCHELTING. Bern: Francke, 
1948. Pp. 404. Sw. fr. 27. 


Overzicht van de historische critiek. [Review of his- 
torical criticism.] By E. 1. Strusse. Ghent: 
Standaard Boekhandel, 1948. Pp. 100. B. fr. 100. 


In den spiegel van het verleden: historische opstellen. 
{In the mirror of the past: historical essays.] By 
L. G. J. VERBERNE. Utrecht and Antwerp: Bru- 
na, 1947. Pp. 325. B. fr. 139. 


History: a guide to peace. By ERNO WITTMANN. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1948. Pp. 423. 
$5.50. 

The theme of this book is suggested by the follow- 
ing extracts: “The great danger for the future is that 
only two great powers will exist and the world will 
be split between them”’ (p. 290). “For a world domi- 
nated by two great powers there is little prospect for 
a lasting peace. To balance them properly there must 
be a third power, equal in might and demonstrating 
by its mere existence that any state’s power is lim- 
ited. ... Britain obviously answers the description’’ 
(p. 374). 

Learnedly and persuasively the author—a lawyer- 
graduate of the University of Budapest early in this 
century—argues his case. He divides his book into 
three parts: “The premises,’’ about 40 pages; “‘The 
thesis,’’ 250 pages; and “The application,”’ about 85 
pages. He buttresses his volume with six maps drawn 
from European history, a fine 14-page bibliography, 
and an excellent index. 

A convinced believer in the traditional theory of 
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the balance of power, Wittmann to his own satisfac- 
tion demolishes the four traditional ways by which 
“fdealists’’ in all ‘“‘war-weary periods’ have sought 
to bring about lasting peace. He is dubious about the 
success of the United Nations so long as all “‘do- 
mestic affairs’? of member-states are excluded from 
its competency. He is likewise skeptical about the 
“either-or’’ philosophy of men like Harold Laski who 
say that a free economy must result in war and that 
only a planned economy can bring about peace (p. 
281). He believes that the writing of history about 
recent events is “impossible’’ (p. 300) and has not 
altered his manuscript to discuss post-1945 events. 
From the viewpoint of a historical student the 
most striking aspect of Wittmann’s book is the ex- 
traordinary catholicity of authority cited to back up 
the author’s contentions. Among the sources quoted, 
often cheek by jow] with each other, are Augustine, 
Karl Marx, Don Marquis, Rudyard Kipling, Livy, 
Dante, E. B. White, the Bible, Rabelais, Stephen 
Vincent Benét, William Saroyan, Plato, Goethe, J. 
M. Keynes, Lafcadio Hearn, Aristophanes, The fed- 
eralist, Machiavelli, Thucydides, Anatole France, 
Hans Christian Andersen, Shakespeare, publications 
of the Bulgarian archeological society, learned jour- 
nals of England, France, Germany, and the United 
States, the standard historians of modern France, 
Italy, Germany, Spain, and Great Britain, the Cam- 
bridge modern history, and many others. The reader 
can but admire Wittmann’s breadth of reading and 
ability to quote from many sources. All in all, this is 
a pungent volume, stimulating, challenging, albeit 

sometimes to be taken cum grano salis. 
J. DUANE SQUIRES 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Journal of modern history regrets to an- 
nounce that after three years of devoted and 
effective service Mr. S. William Halperin has 
found it necessary for reasons of health to resign 
as editor of the Journal. With this issue Mr. 


Arthur P. Scott concludes his interim term as 
acting editor. Henceforth Mr. George Barr 
Carson, Jr., of the Department of History of 
the University of Chicago, will assume responsi- 
bility as acting editor of the Journal. 
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